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PEOLOGUE 

LUNCH is over, Madam — thank goodness! 
You have settled comfortably with your 
book in that chair that curves just right. 
It is an entertaining book — a story of mystery, 
adventure, and romance. There comes a hesitat- 
ing tap-tap-tap on the kitchen door. 

With a ^^put-t-t" of the lips, you lay the book 
aside and answer the summons. 

There on the doorstep stands a man with a leath- 
ery face and worn, greasy clothes. His round, 
blacky bespattered hat is in his hands. His eyes 
look up at you doglike. 

*'Madam,'' he says in croaky tones, "I've walked 
a long way huntin' work, and I'm very hungry. 
Can you give me a little somethin' to eat?" 

There are cold biscuits in th« cupboard, and you 
butter them. Then in a burst of generosity you 
spread applesauce on the butter. A piece of cold 
beefsteak and — ^yes — that wedge of cherry pie. 
These in a paper bag you pass through the door. 
Profusely he thanks you and slouches on. 

You return to your romance, and wonder why 

real life is so prosaic — all unaware that Romance 

has just stood on your doorstep and begged for a 

morsel of food. 

You, Sir, are just leaving the theatre. The play 

1 
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was romantic and fired your imagination. From 
the curb a nondescript figure sneaks hesitatingly 
to your side, having rightly appraised your smile. 

*^Say, Jack/^ he croaks, ^^could youse slip a plug 
a dime to get a bed in a flop joint? I'm outa 
woik, and — T'anks, pal ! I knowed youse wouldn't 
toin a guy down de minnit I see youse ..." 

He flits away into the shadows. 

You wonder why real life is so prosaic, not 
dreaming that Romance has just stood beside you 
and begged for your thinnest coin. 

But what about this fellow? Where does he 
come from? Where will he go? Has he hopes, 
ambitions, a star of the future? Irresponsible 
nomad that he seems, does he, like other men, build 
unto himself institutions? For by the institutions 
that they found a people are known and loved and 
remembered, and all that is highminded and spiri- 
tual goes into the building. Could we but 
follow this man as he slinks away so unobtru- 
sively — But perhaps we may. 

If you will permit me, then . . . this way, please. 
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CHAPTER I 



A BLESSING AND A CURSE 



SO that is why York Farrel became a tramp. 
It was a bit chimerical, even quixotic, 
gauged by present-day standards. And still 
it was highly practical, too. He had tried to ac- 
complish something that he knew nothing at all 
about, and had been paid for his ignorance. He 
was too honest to continue to obtain money on false 
representation; so he made a plunge into funda- 
mental depths for his apprenticeship. 

He did not deny, however, that he had an ulte- 
rior motive. He was sick of his humdrum exist- 
ence, sick of his farcical activities, sick of a certain 
Ernest Whiteside and his never-failing seriousness. 
It was spring, and something was calling to him 
from afar. Conventions galled. Amusements 
palled. Prosperity was a grinning skull. His 
good clothes irked him. Through the smoke and 
grime of the city he had seen in fancy dimpled riv- 
ers lazing along through green pasturelands and 
whispering cottonwoods. Somewhere the vowelish 
notes of turtledoves were throbbing through the 
eternal quiet of woodlands. Somewhere quail 
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T^ere nesting and rabbits frolicking in meadows 
silvered by the moon. 

It was ten o^clock at night when he left his apart- 
ments in Chicago's West Side district with all that 
he was to take with him on his back or in his pock- 
ets. He wore an old felt hat that had attained the 
desired disreputable slouch from many fishing 
trips, a pair of new bib-overalls — ^he regretted their 
newness — a soft-collar shirt, heavy shoes, no neck- 
tie ; and under his arm he carried a time-worn coat 
purchased from his wide-eyed janitor. He hurried 
away through the soft spring night, invested his 
one nickel in streetcar fare, and some hours later 
was on the outskirts of railroad yards, slinking 
along between lines and lines of freight cars, with 
here and there a panting locomotive. Occasion- 
ally he heard the voices of trainmen and saw their 
lanterns swinging. 

The experience was not entirely new to York. 
In college he had been a regular fellow, and many a. 
prank attested to it. Twice when a Freshman hei 
and a friend had wearied of classroom monotony 
and had reverted to the primitive for respite. 
They had taken to the road, and on one occasion 
had bummed their way about the country for a 
week. Had it not been for remembrance of these 
boyish adventures and the experience gained 
therein it is doubtful if York would have consid- 
ered the present amazing undertaking, or would 
have known how to go about it. 
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Close to the tracks he presently found a dark un- 
occupied little shed, and in it he hid himself to 
await the dictation of chance. He cared not where 
he wandered. Many roads were represented by the 
myriad lines of steel that stretched before him, and 
their tentacles sprawled to all parts of the United 
States. The first outbound train that he could 
board would carry him, and where or how far it 
might take him he did not care. 

He had not long to wait. A puffing locomotive 
passed soon, and behind it groaned a long string of 
flats and boxcars. One brakeman, his where- 
abouts revealed by the light of his bobbing lan- 
tern, rode on top near the head end. The light of 
another monkeyed down a side ladder and crossed 
to the caboose as York stepped out to catch the 
train. 

As yet it was not running swiftly. He swung 
himself to the iron rungs of a passing boxcar and 
clambered to the top. 

The head brakeman's light had by this time dis- 
appeared. York walked forward over the tops of 
the cars, looking down between them for unsealed 
end doors as switch-lights flashed by. He found 
one presently, and clambered down between two 
boxcars to investigate. 

Standing on the bumpers, he contrived to slide 
the door open, creaking along its rust-coated track. 
A match blazed in the small opening, and he saw 
that the car was empty. 
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A few moments later the end door had been 
closed after him and he took temporary possession 
of the car. 

From his pockets he took a roll of newspapers 
and spread them on the floor in one comer. On 
these he stretched his length and tried to go to 
sleep. He had known when he lay down that he 
would not sleep, but there was nothing else to do. 
So he lay there staring up into the darkness, listen- 
ing to the rumble of the train and the intermittent 
scream of the locomotive whistle. 

He was away on his great adventure and the 
quest for that Somewhere where turtledoves were 
calling and quail were nesting and dimpled 
rivers lazed along through soothing green. 

Despite the hardness of his couch and the rude- 
ness of the jolting freight train, he fell asleep even- 
tually, his curly head pillowed on his roUed-up 
coat. Several times he awoke that night because 
of the cessation of the rumble when the train made 
stops. Then he fell into deeper slumber from 
which no changes in the routine of the train's flight 
aroused him; and then came a jarring, screeching 
sound that brought him upright and staring at an 
unfamiliar square of sunlight in the boxcar's side. 
^ ^^ell, where you goin' ?" came a sarcastic ques- 
tion. When a trainman speaks to a tramp he tries 
to convey the impression that this particular 
tramp is the first he has ever encountered on his 
train, that the situation is unbelievable, and that 
the discovery has completely overwhelmed him. 
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York rose wearily, stiflf in every theretofore un- 
discovered joint, and walked toward the speaker 
and the door. 

It was broad daylight. The train stood at ease. 
The buildings of a town, with a church steeple 
thrown in for relief on the skyline, composed the 
picture framed by the open door. The head and 
shoulders of the brakeman were in the foreground 
of the picture — a jarring element. 

^Well? Well?'' 

York stopped with his legs just out of the brake- 
man's reach. He had little to fear. His broad 
shoulders and athletic build commanded respect. 
He grinned good-naturedly down into the profes- 
sionally sullen face and rubbed sleepy eyes with a 
fist. 

*^here you goin'. Jack?" The brakeman's tone 
had changed. This tramp was not a yegg. Hi» 
new blue overalls and well-trimmed hair pro-^ 
claimed as much. Besides, York's shoulders and 
arms were worth considering. 

*^Why, I'm just on my way," York replied. 
"Just wanted to get out of Chicago. Where are 
we?" 

^ Where are we, eh? Just on your way! 
What're you ridin' on, Jack?'^ 

York knew a little of the argot of the road. He 
spread his palms outward and shrugged. ^^I'm 
broke," he proclaimed. 

^Well, get outa there and stay out !" growled the 
trainman. "And if I catch you on this train when 
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we pull out VU throw you oflf . Come on— beat it !'' 

York stepped to one side of him, and sat down 
quickly, dangling his legs outside. He dropped 
lightly to the ground and grinned again into the 
stem features of the '^shack." 

'You're not a bad fellow,'^ he said. "I don't 
think I'll ride with you any more today. Will 
you tell me where I am? If not, I can find out 
from some one else, you know.'' 

The other grunted. "This is Beech Springs," 
he said. 

'Illinois?" 

"Hell, no! D'ye think you been ridin' a rat- 
tler? Kentucky." 

"Thanks," returned York. "So long!" 

"Go to hell !" growled the other as he sent the 
protesting door along its track. 

"I may — if it's on a railroad," laughed York, and 
strode away beside the train. 

"Jack !" 

York turned back to the brakeman. 

"I'll put you wise, I guess. There's a hostile 
bull here at Beech Springs. Look out for 'im." 

"Thanks. I'll remember that if we meet again." 

"Remember to have somethin' on you if you try 
to ride Sixteen," was the swift retort. 

York was hungry. He had made a fine jump for 
an amateur, and, but for the demands of a healthy 
stomach, his spirits were high. He soon learned 
that he had inadvertently chosen the Illinois Cen- 
tral as his medium of travel. He left railroad 
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property and wandered up a little street, both 
eyes open for Beech Springs' hostile bull. He did 
not wish to begin his experiences by being arrested 
for vagrancy, and put his trust in the newness and 
the blueness of his overalls. 

He came to a little brown house peeping compan- 
ionably at him through lilacs and climbing vines. 
York heaved a sigh of resignation, opened a 
squeaky little gate, and walked over flagstones to 
the front of the house, where he executed a military 
inclination to the left and followed more flagstones 
to the rear. He sighed again, frowned, then 
laughed softly at his self-conciousness and pride 
and lifted his knuckles to the wooden T of a screen 
door. 

A grey-haired woman answered his knock. 
York bowed politely and lifted his hat. 

"Madam,'' he said in a parrotlike voice, "I've 
travelled a long way in search of work and am 
very hungry. Can I chop some wood for you, or do 
anything, for something to eat?" 

This was according to the formula prescribed by 
the nomad friend of his Freshman days, who had 
professed to be deeply schooled in the etiquette of 
the road. 

York knew that his face was flaming because of 
the hotness of his ears. Somehow he could think 
of nothing, while he awaited her delayed judg- 
ment, but the horror that would have been on the 
face of the hereinbefore mentioned Ernest White- 
side, could he have seen and heard. 
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His blue eyes met the woman's. They were boy- 
ish eyes, half serious, half merry. And his hair 
was brown and curly. The woman smiled. 

"There's lots o' work," she half reproved. 

"I know," said York. "And I expect to get onto 
something soon. Bight now, though, I haven't a 
cent — and I'm hungry. I'll give you an honest job 
at whatever you've got for me to do. I'm not 
exactly begging.'^ 

She crooked a toil-worn finger before her lips in 
thoughtful mood. "There's so many comes," she 
said. "I hate to refuse. Some of 'em look honest 
and well-meanin', and others — But you look hon- 
est. I'm a widow. I've buried two boys, too. 
One would be just about your age now, if he'd lived. 
A man comes and cuts the wood for me. He 
charges two bits for enough to last only about 
three days ; and I don't use so overly much at that. 
I haven't much for you to eat. But if you'll . . . '' 

"Anything," York told her. 

"Then I'll show you the wood-house and how; 
long I'd like the wood to be sawed, and you can 
work at it while I'm gettin' something ready." 

"I'll do that," York returned. "Thank you." 

She threw her apron over salt-and-pepper grey 
hair and led him to the wood-shed and the bucksaw. 
In silence she watched him saw oflf three lengths of 
wood, then turned back toward the house. 

"This is the life!" York chuckled, as the un- 
expectedly sharp saw slanged its path through a 
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stick of cordwood. "Who wouldn't quit Chicago 
and Ernest Whiteside for a thing like this !'' 

His strong, tough muscles revelled in their task. 
The smell of the fresh sawdust was sweet and 
woodsy. A whistled tune came from one corner of 
the sawyer's mouth as he sent the toothed tool ring- 
ing on its destined duty. 

"My, what a pile you've cut for me !" was the 
woman's comment when she again appeared in the 
wood-shed door. ^TTour snack is ready. That's 
more than old Ramsey cuts for a quarter ; and I 
know what I've laid out for you ain't worth that." 

York smiled his appreciation and followed her to 
the little brown house, where on the screen porch 
he washed in a basin of water pumped from a well. 
Then he sat down at a table in the kitchen and en- 
joyed a combination of breakfast and lunch, while 
his benefactress sat by and talked to him. 

'TTou're no common tramp, I can see that," she 
informed him. "What kind of work do you do?" 

"I — I'm looking for something in the construc- 
tion line," was his reply. 

^TBuildin' houses?" 

"No-o-o, not that. Building railroads, bridges, 
or dams — something in that line." 

"You're big and strong ; I'd think you'd be good 
at that." 

"I prefer to be outdoors." 

"Are your parents living?" 

"No, both are dead." 
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*Well, that's too bad. 1^11 bet you had good 
folks, too. Do you read the Bible?" 

"Er — ^yes. That is, I have read it a great deal." 

**That^s good, now. I guess that would please 
your mother. There^s revival meetin's goin' on 
here now. If you don't leave town today I^d like 
to see you at the meetin^ tonight." 

**Thank you," York mumbled. "But I expect 
111 be gone before that time." 

There was silence for a little. Then she said 
diffidently: "Would you like to have me read a 
chapter from the Bible before you go?" 

"I appreciate your interest in me," he stam- 
mered. 

She went for her Bible, put on her glasses, and 
York finished his meal to her singsong reading of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. 

"Isn^t that pretty?" she asked expectantly as she 
finished and he arose. 

"It is," he told her. 

"I'm glad you think so. It's mighty comfortin' 
to me." 

At the door she held out her hand. "Good-bye," 
she said. *^I hope you find work soon. And don't 
get into bad company." 

York promised faithfully, and vaguely won- 
dered what the dear old soul would think if she 
knew that he was deliberately seeking what she 
considered bad company in much the same spirit 
in which she had fed him and tried to help him on. 
He smiled curiously as, unbeknown to her, he broke 
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all traditions of trampdom and returned to the 
wood-shed, where he doubled the cut supply. 

To prevent her from knowing that he had 
returned to the wood-shed, he climbed the back 
fence and drifted down an alley toward the rail- 
road. He had progressed not more than twenty 
steps when a tall, gaunt man suddenly stepped 
from behind a rosebush at the rear of a yard and 
stood in his path. He was a black-visaged man — 
skin, eyes, and hair were black, and a broad- 
brimmed black hat topped him oflf. One point of a 
nickel star gleamed from behind his coat lapel. 

"Where you goin'?'' 

York stopped in his tracks. "No place in partic- 
ular,'' was his truthful reply. 

"What was you doin' in Mis' Albert's yard? 
Talk now — I saw you skinnin' over the fence !" 

"I was cutting wood for a woman back there in 
that yard — Mrs. Albert, I suppose." 

"Oh, ye was, eh? And ye sneaked over the fence 
when she turned her back, did ye? Guess she was 
sucker enough to feed you before ye cut wood for 
her ; and when ye got yer belly lined ye beat it over 
the fence." 

"I suppose," laughed York, "that yours would 
be the natural supposition. Just the same, you're 
all wrong. I did a good job for Mrs. Albert, 
and—" 

"Aw, cut that out ! We'll see what kind of a job 
ye c'n do on the rock pile. Come along with me." 

He took a step toward York. 
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^^You come along with mc/^ York retorted, as he 
turned and darted up the alley. 

^^Here! Stop that! Halt!" 

For answer the man who had helped to place 
many a handsome cup among the athletic trophies 
of his alma mater got down to solid work, and 
raulted a high board fence a few yards beyond Mrs. 
Albert's before the ^Tiostile bulP' could fairly get 
one foot beyond the other. 

Behind York a shrill whistle blew. It was 
probably a signal to some fellow oflScer of the black 
man, stationed in the street in front of Mrs. 
Albert's house. Beech Springs seemed to need 
workers for the prison rock pile, and had sent its 
police on the trail of its latest prospect. 



CHAPTER II 



THE TANK CAMP 



IT was humiliating — ^ignominous — that York 
Farrel should be obliged to sprint from the 
custodians of law and order. But as he had 
decided to learn the life of a tramp from the inside, 
there was no other course open to him. 

He had leaped into a capacious yard, shrub- 
studded and coolly green. Out in the street in 
front an assistant to the hostile bull of Beech 
Springs was waiting for the fugitive to dart his 
way. York dared not go forward ; he dared not go 
back. 

He ran swiftly through the shrubs and trees of 
the yard he had invaded and sprang over a low 
hedge, which marked the boundary between two 
residential properties. 

In this yard a man was raking leaves with an 
oak-toothed tool. He wore a clean new straw hat, 
and looked to be at home. His eyes widened as 
York sped between him and his house and reached 
the next boundary line beyond. Across another 
lawn, and over a white picket fence with ease. 
Shouts rang in his ears. He darted across the 

IS 
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property before him and came out on a cross street, 
along which he spurted magnificently. 

He kept it up to the next corner, where he 
Hwung to the right and sped on. Men and women 
looked up from gardens to gape at him. "Golly, 
look at 'im run!^^ came one speech of admiration, 
('orner after corner he turned, and now, at a dog- 
trot, was neaiing the outskirts of the town. Once 
\H*you(l the town limits, he thought that his 
pursuers^ authority would cease. So he trotted on 
until houses were scattering and farming lands 
stwjtched before him. 

Now when he had regained his breath he entered 
a corn field whose rows extended in the direction 
he wished to go— toward the railroad tracks. The 
cool green leaves of tall cornstalks brushed his 
fuco as he walked along, completely hidden from 
the town. Ho crossed several fields and patches 
of open land, and at last came out on the sun- 
bat hed track. 

He could not now return to Beech Springs to 
catch a train. Any train leaving the town would 
bo running too swiftly for him to board it at such a 
distance as he found himself from its starting 
point. 1^0 he set his face southward and began 
counting the ties to whatever lay beyond. 

It was after one o'clock when he trudged into a 
larger town than the one which had blessed him 
and cursed him almost in a breath. Here he 
boldly entered the depot and helped himself to a 
time-table ; for now that Fate had decreed which 
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way he was to go his itinerary must be planned. 
With this in hand he set ofiE down the tracks in 
quest of a possible hobo camp. And near a water 
tank, a quarter of a mile from the town, he found 
one. 

It was shady behind the tank, and water dripped 
coolly from the bottom of it and splashed in a 
little pebble-lined cup of its own making in the 
ground. Trees stood about, sprawly and inviting. 
Here were the blackened stones of many campfires, 
and the sooty cans and bent-tin frying pans of 
countless nomad cooks. And here lazed four of 
the stamp he was seeking, waiting for their respect- 
ive trains. 

Two sat on the ground, with their backs at rest 
against pedestals of the water tank, one of them 
reading a newspaper, the other whittling silently. 
A third was cobbling a shoe, a bare foot, with 
crooked toes disputing the right of place, attesting 
to the ownership of the brogan. The fourth man 
was merely sitting down ; and it seemed from his 
placid countenance and nerveless attitude that he 
considered this occupation exactly suited to his 
place in the scheme of life. 

All looked up as York drew near. Appraising 
eyes flashed over him hostilely, then were abased or 
turned to tasks, figuratively erasing him and his 
kind from the blackboard of existence. 

"How d'ye do, fellows ?'' grinned York. 

He was not enlightened as to how his fellow 
travellers did. 
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Abashed but resolutely hiding the fact, the new- 
comer stepped closer and sat down on a cement 
pedestal. He watched the cobbler and then the 
whittler. 

The cobbler was a genius in adaptation. He had 
found a smooth, speckled pebblestone the shape of 
a dirigible balloon, and of a size to fit snugly into 
his shoe. This served as his last. His mouth was 
filled with tacks, and with a similar, smaller 
pebblestone for a hammer he was fastening a 
leather half -sole to a stogy that deserved a pension. 

*^Well, that's pretty good,'' York commented 
genially. "I can guess where you found your last 
and hammer, and your knife blade could have pried 
the tacks from bills tacked up about some town. 
But where did you get the leather?" 

The man looked up from his work and gave him 
a sullen look out of his black little eyes. He was 
between forty and fifty years of age, and was tall 
and lazily muscular. His tanned brow was traced 
with deep horizontal lines, and two deep gashes, 
so noticeable that they looked artificial, creased 
his cheeks. He was clean shaved, and wore whole, 
though greasy and dingy clothing. The profes- 
sional tramp of the comic weeklies, with his tin can 
tied to his belt, his protruding toes, his three-weeks 
growth of beard, and a shock of hair rearing itself 
through a hole in his hat is a figment of the imag- 
ination. A tramp must indeed be a far step from 
the professional if he is obliged to go like that 
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There was scorn unutterable in the look that the 
cobbler gave his meddling questioner. 

"Say," he said, turning to his work once more, 
*'if youse're lonesome, Jack, youse might go to 

jail.'' 

York laughed good-naturedly, but his face was 
red. 

"That was a pretty neat rebuke,'' he admitted, 
wondering how best to make approach to these 
strange men. "And I pretty near did just that 
not many hours ago. A bull was after me at 
Beech Springs." 

Inadvertently he had said the right thing. The 
reader looked at him over the top of his paper. 
The cobbler turned his head again. The whittler 
poised his knife over his work, and his eyes showed 
interest. Even the sitter crossed his legs. 

^^Wot bull?" from the mender of shoes. 

"Tall, black-haired fellow with a black hat and a 
star." 

The cobbler looked at the whittler. "Hey, 
Willie," he remarked, "wot'd I tell youse? Hear 
wot dis guy says? Dat's dat big stlfiE I'm tellin' 
youse about. Tail, black plug — hey? He's a bad 
acter. He glommed me once fer moochin'. Wot'd 
he do to youse. Jack?" Again he questioned York. 

York detailed his mild adventure. 

"He's a no-good son-of-a-gun !" bitterly com- 
mented the cobbler. "He'd 'a' sloued youse in, too. 
Jack, believe me ! He gi'me ten days — de no-good 
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son-of -a-gun ! I'll get um someday. I'm lay in' 
f er um !" 

^^Agh, youse'll get nuttin', Louie," snorted the 
man with the newspaper. ^^Youse're always 
gettin' some fly-cop er udder, but I notice I ain't 
seen no blood yef 

Louie went on with his mending, after casting a 
venomous look at his ridiculer. 

There was silence for a time, then Louie lifted 
his head and winked at the man who merely sat. 

"So youse wanta know w'ere I glommed dis 
leather, do youse, ol'-timer?" he asked of York. 
"Well, I'm tellin' youse : I stole it." 

"That's interesting. Where?" 

"Off en a hick's dashboard — see? I cuts 'er 
outa de middle. Jack — a nice little square." 

"Oh !" 

"It's like dis," Louie went on : "dat plug c'n drive 
ole Ned to his buggy wid a hole in de dashboard, 
but I can't walk on cinders wid a hole in me kick. 
Got de makin's on youse, ol'-timer?" 

York had a package of cigarettes, and produced 
them. 

"Tailor-mades, hey?" Louie approved. "I'll 
take free, Jack. I'm behind on me smokes." 

"Gi'me one of dem, ol'-timer," spoke up the 
whittler, laying down his knife and the object he 
was working on — which now seemed to be a wooden 
fan of ingenious construction and intricate design. 

York obediently tossed him the pack. Two more 
hands reached out as the searcher for news and the 
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sphinx generously helped themselves. With a sin- 
ful grin the latter tossed the rifled package into the 
ashes of a dead fire, and searched for a match. 
The box had contained nineteen when York pro- 
duced it. 

"Evidently you believe in an equal distribution 
of wealth," said York to the man whose feet were 
averse to cinders. 

"Dat's de idear, Jack,'^ said Louie. "A hole in 
dat plug's dashboard ain't hoitin' um at all, but 
cast yer eyes on dat foot o' mine. I'm hikin' from 
Glascow down de line — see? — an' me shoe goes 
fluey. Can't bum nuttin' in dat boig — dey're 
no-good sons-o'-guns down dere. I gotta keep me 
feet off en de crool groun', ain't I?" 

"And you believe in an equal division of labour 
as well?" York felt on. 

Louie pursed his wicked lips and hammered for 
a time. "Well," he remarked at last, "w'en de 
wealt's all divided nobody won't hafta labour. 
But de plugs dat wants to woik c'n settle dat 
among umselves. Jest divide de wealt', Jack, an' 
labour'll take care of her own." 

Louie addressed himself to his pals after this 
profound thought, and York sat studying the 
quartet and listening to their conversation. 

The man who was whittling, he learned, was 
called Willie the Whittler. From soft white pine 
he carved intricate fans, which he sometimes sold 
for display in the windows of country barbershops 
or on back-bars of low-grade saloons. He carried 
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a small kit, and with the tools and brushes that it 
contained he also fashioned hanging flower-baskets^ 
picture frames, and card-receivers from green 
willow boughs, decorating his work with bronze, 
gold, silver and black paints. He was a squint- 
eyed John Yegg with a dark, mean face and talons 
for fingers. 

The man who read the paper was a lank, freckle- 
necked tramp with sandy hair and eyebrows. His 
freckles were large and splotchy, and were account- 
able for his nickname. Calico. Calico Alexander 
was a notorious tramp, but York did not learn 
this until later. 

The man who sat was Froggy Watters. York 
had seen frogs sit on muddy river banks for hours 
without a move, and he wondered if Froggy 
Watters' predilection for repose had given him 
his ^^monaker." But at the time Froggy was so 
peacefully ensconced in his chosen spot and so la- 
zily indifferent to the conversation that not much 
could be learned concerning him. 

The mender of shoes was Louie the Lump. In 
the tramp vernacular a "lump'' is what is more 
commonly known as a "handout.'' The generous 
housewife in feeding a hobo will give him a "sit- 
down" (a meal at her table) or a *^ump" to carry 
away with him. Louie, perhaps being of a retiring 
nature when "mooching," voiced preference for 
food which might comfortably be transported in a 
paper sack. Hence his "monaker." 

Presently York arose and studied the many 
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carvings on the wooden legs that upheld the tank. 
There were scrolls, initials, weird insignia, mon- 
ograms, and dates, carved in every conceivable 
fashion, and many of them well executed. These 
were the monakers of the nomad fraternity, which, 
if the truth were known, is anything but a frater- 
nity. Such monakers as these confronted him : 

Sammy the Snowbird ; Mokus the Mop ; Gus the 
Finn ; Rattler ; Penny the Owl ; Scorpion ; Orlo the 
Sweeper; Jeddo the Crow; The Parasite; Demi- 
and Totaljohn; The Freshman; Whiteline Fess; 
The Widow Mangan; The Missionary; Garters; 
Spider McGee; Waterleg Maloney; Harpoon 
Rogers; Spot o' the Outcasts; Tom o' the Tom- 
Toms ; Laflin the Goblin ; Artie the Pipe ; Marklin 
the Lobbygow; Paddie the Swamper; Hatch o' the 
Patches ; Lardo the Snipe. 

Terse remarks accompanied some of the mon- 
akers, with indications of the direction in which 
the carvers had been travelling, together with the 
dates of their sojourn at the tank camp. 

When the recruit turned from the exhibit he 
found the black eyes of Louie the Lump watching 
him sneeringly. 

"Wot d'youse t'ink o' dem monakers, Jack?" 
he asked. 

"Some of them are unique and well done," York 
admitted. 

"Yeah?" It was a sarcastic question. "Youse 
ain't been on de road many moons, have youse, 
pal.'' This was an aflSrmation. 
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^^No, I haven't/' York confessed. 

"Louie the Lump showed his disgust in a snort, 
and his glance coasted contemptuously over York's 
new blue overalls. 

"Were youse headin' for?'' 

"I'm travelling south." 

"Strawberries?" 

"I'm afraid I don't understand." 

"Are youse patterin' to de patches?" 

York could only shake his head. 

"Pick strawberries !" yelled Louie. "Ain't youse 
got any savvy? All de bums beatin' it sout' dis 
time o' year goes into de strawberry patches. If 
youse're lookin' for woik, youse c'n find it down 
dere, Jack — down in Looziana. Youse was 
worryin' about de equal division o' labour; I t'o't 
maybe youse was a glommer." 

"No, I don't imagine I could pick strawberries 
with any success," York told him. 

"Oh, youse don't, hey? Wot do youse folly, 
Jack?" 

York pondered. It appeared that he must have 
some definite vocation — some line. He recalled 
having once heard Ernest Whiteside remark that a 
great portion of the tramps that he had met seemed 
to be railroad-construction labourers, when they 
were out of the cities and working for a stake. 
York decided to be with the majority. 

"I had in mind to hunt up some sort of construc- 
tion work," he said. 

"C'n youse skin ole Ned?" 
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"What's that?" 

"C'n youse folly Ned an' Jack?^' 

York smiled uncomfortably. 

Louie the Lump enjoyed it, for he winked once 
more at Froggy Watters. "Er maybe youse pull 
'em by de w'iskers," he suggested. 

"You'll have to translate that," laughed the 
newly enlisted construction labourer. 

"Well, den, c'n youse drive a team?" 

"Oh ! Why, yes — I've driven horses." 

"I'll bet ! Yes, I'll say youse must be a nifty 
skinner, Jack. But youse sure oughta pull 'em by 
de w'iskers." 

"What does that mean ?" 

"Youse get out wid de stiffs an' youse'U loin," 
Louie prophesied. 

The trend which the dialogue had taken aroused 
a flicker of interest in the mind of Willie the 
Whittler. 

"I see in de Doit Mover w'ere Breed, Bachelor, 
an' Hanna got a big job on de Sout' Fork an' 
Western, Louie," he remarked. 

"Yeah?" drawled Louie. "Main con track?" 

"Hell, yes! Youse don't suppose Breed, Bach- 
elor, an' Hanna'd take a gypo job, do youse?" 

"Dere's lots o' jobs dat don't mean main con- 
tracks and dat don't mean gypo woik, eider," re- 
torted Louie. "Can't youse answer me question 
like a gentleman?" 

"Dat's a good job out dere," The Whittler 
observed complacently. "If I was follyin' Jack 
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an' Ned like I usta I'd beat it fer Breed, Bachelor 
an' Hanna's. Dey got a big piece, de Doit Mover 
said. Heavy rock an' doit, too. Got free camps, 
an' dey've sub-let fifty miles to a bunch o' gypos." 

*Who all?" queried Calico Alexander, laying 
his newspaper in his lap. 

"Stevenson an' Reece got a mile o' heavy rock," 
The Whittler replied. "Galloway Brudders got a 
mile er two o' borrow. Henderson's dere — ^he's 
wastin' on a stretch o' doit woik. Den dere^s 
Sullivan an' Mansfield ; Carlyle, Pitman and Gage ; 
Munsey an' Evers — ^and say, de Jubilee Goil's got a 
piece, too I I gets dat from Bung de B-B. He's 
beatin' it out." 

A ripple of interest passed from tramp to tramp. 
Even Froggy Watters changed the position of his 
froglike legs again. 

"So De Goil's on dat job, hey?" commented 
Calico Alexander. "W'ere'd she blow from?" 

"She was up on de Cut-off in Colorado last year," 
replied Willie the Whittler. "She had a Uttle doit 
up dere. Spot o' de Outcasts was tellin' me dis — 
see? Spot says she mopped up a piece o' jack 
up dere. Took about a mile fer thoiteen cents, an' 
coulda moved her muck fer eleven an' still come 
clean." 

"Oh, she'll get de coin — believe me. Hey, 
Louie?" It was Calico Alexander's speech. 

Louie the Lump nodded eagerly. "She's one 
little rustler," he averred. "Believe me, Jack, I 
seen dat kid take coin away from some o' de big 
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ones. Dey never was a gypo queen like de Jubilee 
Goil.'' 

A space of thoughtfulness settled over the 
quartet. Willie whittled abstractedly; Louie 
doubtfully surveyed his mended shoe sole; Calico 
Alexander gazed unseeingly at the paper in his lap ; 
Froggy Watters continued to emulate a door- 
weight, but his eyes were more dreamy than before. 

"WUl dat woman ever marry a stiff V^ It was 
Louie the Lump who had broken the silence. 

Calico Alexander spat at a nest of white ashes, 
encircled by smoke-blackened stones. 

"Naw," he sneered. ''No stiff^ll get De Goil— 
take it from me. Show me an ol'-timer dat ain't 
tried to glom her ! Dere was Lobbygow dat cooked 
for her free years back. Cookin' for her yet, I 
guess. Between her face an' Lobbygow's cookin' 
she kept de best stiffs on de line woikin' for her, 
w'en big plugs like Breed, Bachelor, an' Hanna 
was beggin' wid tears in dere eyes fer labour. 
Couldn't get nuttin' but Holligans. Lobbygow's 
cookings made coin fer de Jubilee Goil — ^hey? I'll 
say so. But she won't marry um to keep um on de 
job. I was wid her outfit one time out in Cal, w'en 
Lobbygow gets drunk and tries to cop her out. De 
stable boss beats um up wid a neckyoke; and 
Lobbygow goes back to de cook shack and licks up 
all de lemon extrack. Gets all gowed up an' 
rambles out on de desert an's lost free days. Say, 
take it from me, De Goil knocks off an' sends every 
stiff on de job scourin' de desert fer dat stewbum. 
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An^ he^B pretty near got jim-jams w'en dey get um 
an' steer um back to camp. Den dere was dis big 
stiflf— ^' 

"Le'we talk a little w'ile, will youse, Jack?'' 
loftily put in Willie the Whittler. «I know de 
stiff yonse was gonta mention. Raddle de Blister 
—hey? Am I right?" 

Calico Alexander nodded. 

"Kaddle come mighty near croakin' umself over 
dat jane. Said if she wouldn't hook up wid um 
he'd bump umself off wid carbolic. An' w'en he 
goes to blowin' in a little ragtown dat was close to 
Camp Jubilee, she puts plugs to foUyin' um an' 
watchin' um. And Raddle's gonta croak umself, 
all right, fer dey trails um down into de river 
bottom and gets a bottle o' carbolic away from um 
just in time." 

"Too bad dey done it," put in Louie the Lump." 
"I got it in for dis big Raddle de Blister. He's a 
no-good son-of-a-gun — see? I savvy um. Some o' 
dese days I'll get um, too. Her marry dat gay-cat? 
Say, he had de noive to try to cop her out !" 

"Den dere was — " 

"Aw, dere was lots of um, Jack — ^lots of um," 
interrupted Louie. "I know more about De Goil 
dan de bot' o' youse put togedder. Every ol'-timer 
on de line's tried to annex dat skoit, but nuttin' 
doin' ! I tried to cop her off meself . An' so did 
youse, Calico. But nix ! She'll never hook up wid 
a stiff." 
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"An' dat ain't all," mused Willie the Whittler. 
"She ain't marryin' into any royal family, eider. 
Dere was de pen-push fer Carmichel, Glover, and 
Pitt. He was paymaster, too. Had a swell white- 
collar job — ^big jack. He falls for dis Moll once in 
Utah, on de Crescent Dam job. Nuttin' doinM 
An' young Breed — ole Man Breed's kid, just outa 
college — he takes a tumble fer de Jubilee Goil's 
black lamps. Money? Say — Ole Man Breed's got 
more jack dan any contracter on de line. An' he 
t'inks dis boy Jim o' his is all to de hueno. De 
Goil coulda had dis Ike fer jest sayin' yes. He's 
nuts about her — see? Nuttin' doin'! She toined 
de bot' of 'em down." 

Again they fell silent. York Farrel had listened 
with keenest interest, but had obtained merely the 
drift of the conversation. He knew, though, that 
the Jubilee Girl, whoever and whatever she might 
be, was a person that he was anxious to learn more 
about. He had not failed to note that not a dis- 
respectful remark had been made concerning her. 

"Who is the Jubilee Girl, Louie?" he made bold 
to ask at length. 

Louie the Lump roused himself from his dream. 
"Aw, youse wanta know too much, Jack!" he 
growled. "Youse're a dam' buttinsky ! If youse 
wanta know everyt'ing, beat it an' loin. An' if 
youse wanta know about De Goil, hit de road fer 
New Mexico. Youse're lookin' fer construction 
woik — ^beat it out dere to Camp Jubilee. Believe 
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me, or-timer, youse'll get wot's comin' to youse 
dere! Go buttin' aroun' out dere wid yer ^Who's 
dis?^ an' yer ^Wot's dat?' an' youse'll get sapped 
over de coco. Dere's stiffs wid de Jubilee Goil'd 
jes' as soon cut yer heart out as borry a match 
offen youse." 



CHAPTER in 



ANOTHEE TYPE 



V^EK FAEEEL turned away half angrily 
after the ungracious rebuke of Louie the 
Lump. He had crossed to the tracks, de- 
termined to walk to the next village, when the 
hoarse voice of Willie the Whittler stayed him. 

"Say, Jack, c'm'ere a minnit!'' it called. 

York strolled unconcernedly back. 

"Don't pay no Mention to dis hop-head,'' advised 
Willie, frowning amiably at Louie the Lump. 
"He just gets dat way. Say, I got an idear. 
Youse're just de guy to peddle dis fan fer me in dat 
boig back dere. I'm a stiff an' ever'body's onto me. 
I'm scared John Law might glom me — see? 
But dey won't bodder youse wid yer nice new 
overhalls an' ever't'ing — see? Say now — ^youse 
take dis fan an' peddle 'er for four bits to a barber 
shop or some joint. Den we'll get some scoflfln's, 
an' come back here an' jungle up by de tank. 
Wot d'youse say, Jack?" 

"You want me to try and sell that thing for 
you?" 

"Thing! Say, youse cut dat out!" But The 
Whittler was diplomatic and once more began to 

31 
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purr: "But lissen: Youse c^n peddle 'er easy. 
Come on, now ! I'll beat it wid youse to de edge o' 
town, an' youse mooch aroun' an' slough 'er off fer 
half a bone. If youse can't cut de mustard, take 
two bits — see? I'll be lampin' youse, so don't try 
makin' a sneak wid me coin." 

"Come on,'^ laughed York. "I'm hungry. I'll 
try. it." 

"Dat gilligan's wort' six bits, Whittler," Louie 
the Lump called after the two as they started along 
the grade. "Make um get dat for it, an' buy a 
quarter's wort' o' whiteline, too. Hey?" 

"Maybe," The Whittler shouted back, and 
slouched on toward the town that lay sleeping in 
the sun half a mile away. 

Near the freight depot promoter and producer 
stopped in the shade. 

"Now, I'm waitin' right here. Jack," cautioned 
Willie. "Look! I c'n see right up de main drag, 
w'ere youse'll be woikin' — see? I'll be lampin' 
youse ever' time youse go into a joint to peddle ^er 
— see? Youse can't get de coin an' make a get- 
away widout me bein' onto youse. An' if youse try 
any stunt like dat I'll — " 

He came to a pause and in an appraising manner 
considered York's hands and arms and shoulders. 

"I'll get Louie and Froggy and Calico and beat 
youse to deat^'* he concluded. 

"That certainly would be a sad finish." chuckled 
York. *Well, don't worry — ^I'm square. If I sell 
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this thing you'll get your money, less a just com- 
mission." 

"Hey? Wot'sdatr 

"My commission will be twenty per cent.'' York 
proffered tranquilly. 

^TTouse jest ferget about dat commission, oV- 
timer," advised The Whittler. "Bring de jack to 
me, an' we'll get eats ; an' youse c'n drag down yer 
commission in spuds an' beefsteak. Beat it, now !" 

"Tell me something first," York begged, taking 
advantage of his sudden usefulness to the pan- 
handler: "Who is the Jubilee Girl?" 

"Oh, her ! Wot we said about her got yer nanny, 
hey? She's an ex-gypo queen, dat's all. and de 
swellest Jane youse ever lamped." 

"What is a gypo queen?" 

"Wot's a gypo queen ! Say, don't youse savvy 
wot a gypo queen is? I tot youse was a railroad 
stiff." 

York shook his head. 

"W'y, a gypo queen's jest a shanty queen." said 
Willie. "D'youse savvy now?" 

Again the negative. 

"Well, youse don't savvy American, Jack," 
Willie deplored. "Go on an' peddle dat fan, an' 
w'ile youse're doin' dat I'll t'ink up how to tell 
youse wot a shanty queen's like. Beat it — ^me an' 
de gang wants our eats." 

York walked along under wooden awnings be- 
neath which village loafers and decrepit patriarchs 
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sat and stared at Ms unfamiliar face. Just ahead 
the red-and-white stripes of a barber pole 
announced the business place of a prospective 
purchaser of Willie the Whittler's carved conceit. 
York bravely entered when he reached the door, 
and found the barber in his red-plush chair taking 
a stroll along Broadway, personally conducted by 
the pink Police Gazette. He sprang from the 
chair and stood beside it as York entered; but he 
shed his businesslike demeanour when he saw the 
fan. 

He then lifted a thin white hand and pushed the 
flat of it at the vendor. 

^^Say, I've bought a dozen o' them things in my 
time," he said. "Absolutely nothin' doin', brother. 
On the bum?" 

"Yes," said York. 

The barber looked thoughtful. "Well, you look 
O.K.," he admitted, "and I'd like to stake you ; but 
those things are Passaic. Tell you what I'll do, 
though : sweep out the back room for me, and bum 
up the trash in the alley, and rake it all up nice 
and sprinkle it, and I'll slip you a dime. Won't 
take half an hour. I know how it is — ^been there 
myself." 

"I'll do that job for you later," York promised. 
"But this thing isn't mine ; I've promised to try to 
sell it for another fellow. Will you wait?" 

"Sure — ^any time today. Go ahead — ^there's one 
bom every minute." 
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York continued on his quest for the latest addi- 
tion to Bamum's clientele. 

A saloon proved to be his next prospect. Inside 
he found three natives drinking beer and talking at 
the bar, the bartender leaning toward them from 
his side and putting in a comment now and then. 

^*Give you a beer for it/' suggested the latter, as 
York set the wonder-toy on the black mahogany. 

The vendor shook his head. "It's not mine," he 
said. *^I was to get seventy-five cents." 

"Broke?" 

York shrugged an "Of course.'^ 

The bartender drew a glass of beer, cut off the 
stiflf white foam with his celluloid knife, and set it 
dripping before The Whittler's middleman. 

"Drink hearty," he urged. "I don't want youp 
fan." 

York drank the beer through courtesy and 
sought new fields. 

He was coldly rebuffed in another barber shop 
and two more saloons ; but in the fourth saloon 
that he entered his persistence met with success. 

A patron who had tarried long expressed the 
opinion, when York displayed the fan, that it was 
indisputably the most marvellous sight in his long 
career of sight-seeing. He slapped the peddler 
familiarly on the back, invited him to have a drink, 
and, after dropping a quarter twice and a half- 
dollar once, placed the desired seventy-five cents in 
York's outstretched hand. 
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"What're you gonta do with that thing, 
George?" the bartender wanted to know. 

George winked craftily. "Wait'U I get home 
tonight," he said. "Th' ole lady'll climb my frame, 
an' I'll spring this on 'er an' tell 'er it's a present. 
I betcha she'll be nice as pie when she sees it." 

"All right," remarked the bartender. "Go 
ahead and try to get by with it. Last time you 
tried her on a clock, if I remember right, and she 
bounced it off your coco. And once it was a basket 
of lilies, and she fed 'em to you. Go to it, 
George !'* 

"Leave it to me," George crowed knowingly out 
of the corner of his mouth. 

Five minutes afterward York gave report of his 
stewardship to The Whittler and tendered his 
sheaves. 

"Got a live one, hey?" Willie grinned delight- 
edly. "Good woik, ol'-timer! Now youse wait 
here w'ile I buy de grub, den youse'n'me'U beat it 
back to de tank camp an' cook up." 

"How about my commission?" 

"Youse'U get dat," Willie promised irritably. 
"Jest keep yer shoit on !" 

York watched the tramp as he shambled up the 
street with head bent forward, apparently not so 
much afraid of the law as he had professed. He 
passed a grocery and a butcher shop and entered a 
drug store. Half an hour later York entered that 
same store. 

"Oh, that bum," said the clerk in response to 
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York's question. ^^He got seventy-five cents' 
worth of whiteline and went out the back door." 

"Just what is whiteline?" 

"Alcohol.'' 

York walked halfway back to the tank, and was 
able to see that not one of the four tramps was near 
it. Then as he was retracing his way toward town 
and his ten-cent job with the genial barber a freight 
train^ southbound, rumbled past. The side door of 
an empty boxcar was opened to a crack as the car 
sped by. The crack suddenly widened, and four 
goblin faces appeared. They grinned at him 
malevolently; and Calico Alexander waved aJoft a 
bottle that contained water-coloured liquid, while 
The Whittler flagrantly uptilted a black can and 
drank from it. 

^Wot's a gypo queen, Jack?" yelled Louie the 
Lump. "Ask Dad — ^he knows !" 

Then the roar of the train drowned his voice. 

An hour later York Farrel was eating doughnuts 
and drinking near-coffee, purchased with the 
barber's dime. 

At dusk that evening a locomotive pulling a 
freight train panted to a pause abreast the water 
tank, and the dripping spout creaked down. Like 
an abalone York Farrel had pasted himself against 
one of the tank's legs. When the train started to 
move he crept out and saw that the coast was clear, 
then ran along from car to car in an effort to find 
a door which he could open. 

None was discovered, and at last, because the 
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train was fast gaining speed, he swung himself to 
the rods beneath a furniture car. 

There was an oak brace that extended from one 
rod to another, but it offered an insecure and cru- 
elly uncomfortable perch. However, he lay face 
down, with his middle over the brace, his hands 
grasping the rods forward of it and his toes crooked 
over the rear ends. 

The train proved to be a fast one, and it popped- 
the-whip with him and shook him up considerably. 
Yet he had done this before, and the whistling 
wheels beneath him failed to terrorize him. 

On and on sped the train into the spring-scented 
night, passing through fairly consequential towns 
without stops. For this the traveller had not bar- 
gained ; and he found himself more than uncom- 
fortable as time went on. His legs were cramped, 
and his crooked feet ached, while a soreness came in 
his ribs where they pressed the piece of oak 
beneath them. 

But he endured until a long whistle and the 
shutting down of the brakes announced that the 
train was at last due for a stop ; and soon myriad 
lights were flashing by, and he realized he was en- 
tering a town of more importance still. 

It was quite a city, in fact, but he did not take 
the trouble even to learn its name when the train 
had stopped. He crawled out, rubbing his tor- 
tured legs, and hurried along in the light of switch- 
lamps to locate more sumptuous travelling accom- 
modations. Twice he was obliged to dodge brake- 
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men during the search ; but before the train pulled 
out again he had found a boxcar with an unsealed 
door and climbed in undetected. 

Toot-toot I — ^and a bump-bump-bump ran along 
the jointed train, then the wheels were turning 
slowly. 

When all chance of brakemen reaching him from 
the ground had passed, he struck a match and 
looked about. And then he discovered that he was 
not alone in the car. 

A figure sat in one corner, human eyes blinking 
at him in the light of the match. With the match 
still burning, York walked toward the man, who 
retained his seat on the floor. 

"Hello!'* York shouted above the rattle of the 
train. 

"Hello!** came the response. "I thought you 
was a shack when you got in, so I laid low.'* The 
man arose as the match flickered out. "I got some 
waste here and a flattened tin-can. Le*s have a 
light.'* 

For a time York heard him fumbling about in 
the dark; then the man struck a match, and York 
saw that he was bending over something on the 
floor. 

He had previously melted the solder from a can, 
and bent flat the resulting rectangular piece of tin. 
Each end of this he had turned down at right- 
angles, making two-inch legs. He set this on the 
floor and piled a mass of black greasy waste, 
filched from the wheel-box of some car, on top of 
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it. He lighted the oily substance, and the tin 
stove kept the fire from burning a hole in the bot- 
tom of the car. 

"Don't get your face too close to her — the 
smoke'U make it all black," he cautioned. 

They sat down on either side of the growing 
blaze and studied each other. 

York saw a man of about his own age, blond and 
slim and unshaven, and indifferently dressed. 
There was a good-humoured sag to his rather wide 
mouth, and the blue eyes under the nondescript 
cap were frank and friendly. His method of 
speech, if nothing else, would have told the observer 
that he was not one of the Willie the Whittler-Louie 
the Lump type of tramp. 

"Where you goin'?'' was his first question. 

"Anywhere," York replied. 

The other grinned understandingly. "What 
d'ye follow?" 

"I'm looking for construction work." 

"Here too! Skinner?" 

"Ye-yes," York decided. 

"Same here. Where you headin'?" 

York had an inspiration. "New Mexico," he 
said. 

"Uh-huh— South Fork an' Western job, eh? 
Thought I might make it out that way myself a 
little later. Big job, they tell me. But I'm up 
against it and gotta work and get a few beans 
before I hit her up for the West. I don't like to 
be broke — I ain't much of a bum. There's a little 
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job down in Louisiana I'm headin' for. 'Tain't 
much good; I guess. These Southern jobs don't 
amount to, a lot. But I thought I'd get down there 
and make a little stake, and then beat her West 
over the Espee.'' 

"I see/' said York. ^*I wonder if I couldn't do 
about the same thing. I'll tell you something: I 
told you I was a skinner. I didn't know what a 
skinner is until today. But if a man who can 
drive a horse is a skinner, I'm one. I don't know 
anything about construction work, but when I left 
Chicago I had decided that — er — that was the best 
thing to look up. Now why can't you and I get on 
this job together. I think you'll find me a pretty 
acceptable sort of a scout." 

^Why, sure enough," was the ready response. 
"I like a pardner. I hate to bum around alone. 
I'll put you onto the ropes when we get down 
there." 

"I certainly shall appreciate it," York said 
warmly. 

Instinctively he liked this young man. There 
was a dependable quality in his blue eyes, an 
openness in his speech and smile. He was one of 
those everyday youths that make up America's 
great army of the intermittently employed, steady 
on a job, a bit of an adventurer and wanderer, but 
clean at heart and reliable. 

They talked at length. It transpired that the 
other's name was Ted Rogers, that he hailed from 
Kansas City, and worked at anything he could do. 
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though preferred some sort of teaming. York 
successfully evaded pointed questions as to partic- 
ulars of what had brought him into that boxcar, 
facing the other over a bunch of smelly waste. 

"Say," he asked when the time was ripe, "what 
is a gypo queen, or a shanty queen ?'^ 

Ted Rogers laughed. *Why," he explained, "a 
gypo queen's the daughter of a gypo man. Some- 
times they call him a shanty man." 

"That^s a step further, anyway. And what is a 
gypo man, or a shanty man?" 

"Well, he's a guy that's got a dinky little outfit 
of horses and tents and tools, and takes sub-con- 
tracts on railroad work. It's almost always light 
dirt work, ^cause he ain't got the high-power to 
swing anything big. More'n that, he's such a 
dinky bird that he usually subs off a sub — takes 
part of the work some sub-contractor's taken from 
the main contractor. Get me?" 

York nodded. 

"Usually," Ted went on, "a gyro man's got a 
bunch o' womenfolks hangin' 'round, and it's a 
kinda family outfit. Regular stiffs won't work for 
'em. He gets a lot o' guys from his own home 
town — hicks — rubes — and usually he calls 'em 
^hands.' Well, then, a gypo queen, or a shanty 
queen, is this bird's daughter. If she's a good- 
looker, that's what keeps the old-home boys around 
the bean-pot. The gypo man knows it, and feeds 
any way he wants to, and hands out any old 
rough stuff, knowin' they won't kick because 
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they're all stuck on the queen. If the Jane's onto 
her job she strings these poor simps along, and 
feeds 'em up on smiles and goo-goo eyes, and maybe 
slips one of 'em a kiss now and then, when the rest 
ain't lookin'. Get the idea?" 

It's not exactly new," mused York Farrel, a bit 
disappointed with these revelations. "There were 
Delilah and Phryne, for instance." 

"They're new ones on me," Ted observed. 
'What jobs were they on, Jack?" 

York gravely explained that these historic ladies 
were long since deceased, and Ted looked abashed^ 

"But you say the regular stiffs never work in a 
gypo camp?" York kept on in his thirst for knowl- 
edge. "Why is that?" 

"They don't fall for that stuff— that's all. They 
want a pay check, or cash, not a time check that's 
gotta go to. the main contractor before they c'n get 
real money on it. And maybe discount it if you 
quit your job between paydays. And poor grub — 
furnish your own blankets — all that stuff. Stiffs 
want the best in the land, and they usually get it." 

"But just today," York told him, "I heard of a 
gypo queen that does keep regular stiffs working 
in her camp." 

"Yeah ! And I'll give her a name. She's the 
Jubilee Girl." 

'Tou're right." 

"She's different. And le'me tell you how that 
comes. She ain't any shanty queen any more, but 
they still call her that sometimes. She's outa that 
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class. You see, her old man was a gypo man, and 
when The Girl was a little kid she lived in camp. 
Been in construction camps all her life, and her 
mother was a gypo queen before her. 

"Then she died, and the kid grows up with the 
old man. She went to school some place, they say 
— to a swell boardin' school in the East. She plays 
the piano 'n' everything. Then when she's about 
twenty-one or so her old man bumps off, and she's 
the only heir to the outfit, kinda. 

"But instead o' sellin' out, she sticks. She c'n 
drive a team and stick pigs — do anything on the 
job, just like a man. Born to it — savvy? — never 
knew anything else till she went to school. So she 
hangs on and runs the outfit herself — all alone, 
only woman in camp. And she takes bigger 
chances than her old man used to ; and they say 
she's grabbin' off a bunch o' jack. 

"Feed! Say, you wanta stick your feet under 
her table once ! Throw leather into a mule o' hers, 
and see what she'll hand you ! Every stiff on the 
line is nuts about her, and wantin' to work for her. 
She's got the best tramp cook in the business — old 
Lobbygow. Usta be a hophead and hung about 
Chinatown out in 'Frisco. And looks ! Oh, man — 
she's a pippin right off the top tier! The Jubilee 
Girl's three-ring stuff." 

"You've worked for her?" 

"Well— no," Ted hesitatingly admitted. "But 
I saw her once, and I've heard stiffs talkin' abdut 
her a million times." 
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^^Where does she get her name, the Jubilee Girl?" 
"Jubilee's her right name, and they just call her 
that. Jubilee King. Old Demi King was her dad. 
Democriteus, or somethin' like that, and they 
called him Demi. Heavy black lair and eyes — 
I'm spielin' about The Girl now — swell figger, lips 
as red as a linnet's vest. . . . Oh, boy, I'm tellin' the 
cockeyed world The Girl ain't hard to look at !" 

"I'm going to find out about that for myself/' 
York Farrel said. 



CHAPTER IV 

UNDEE TED ROGEBS' GENERALSHIP 

FOR more than an hour the fast freight car- 
ried York Farrel and Ted Rogers south- 
ward through the night. They opened a 
side door and sat staring out on the moonlit land- 
scape after the waste had burned out. Finally the 
locomotive shrieked the station whistle, and the 
wanderers were obliged to close the door for safety 
during the train's stop in the town ahead. 

Presently it was stationary, and the two stood 
silent in total darkness lest some passing trainman 
hear their voices. 

Indistinctly came the routine sounds of railroad 
yards — shouts, the bump of cars, the hiss of a 
switch-engine's escaping steam. Then came the 
quick tread of feet on crunchy ballast ; and next 
moment the door was slid open and the light of a 
swinging lantern struggled with the gloom of the 
boxcar. 

The two tramps, flattened limpetlike against the 
ceiled wall, one on each side of the door, held their 
breath. But to no avail. The man who carried 
the lantern scrambled in and peered about expect- 
antly. 

^^Come ! Out you go !" 

There was no alternative. With watchful eyes 
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on the disturber of their peace, the two sidled along 
the wall to the opening, and sat down to lower 
themselves to the ground. 

These manoeuvres the austere trainman viewed in 
gloomy silence. He was an aloof person, this rep- 
resentative of the railroad, and seemed not wholly 
antagonistic but rigorously duty-bound and indif- 
ferent to results. 

^We was just tryin' to get down to a construe- 
tion job in Louisiana," Ted apologetically 
explained, with a note of hope in the tones. 

"Get out!" 

Together the two dropped to the ground and 
started forward along the side of the train. 

Behind them thudded the feet of the brakeman 
as he left the car ; then came the rattle and shriek 
of the door as he closed it. 

"And stay out!'' he bawled after the retreating 
pair. 

"Some of 'em get your goat, don't they, kinda," 
Ted observed as he slouched along. "That's a 
wise bird, there. But we'll keep him busy if he 
thinks he can get outa town without us. Le's cross 
through to the other side." 

They looked back before they stepped between 
two boxcars to climb over the bumpers to the other 
side of the train. The brakeman had been walking 
along behind them; but as they disappeared he 
swung to the ladder of a car and monkeyed up to 
the top. Here he evidently started to run forward 
over the running-boards, for soon the two, now on 
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the other side, saw his lantern flash directly above 
them and heard his pattering footsteps. Now he 
passed them and appeared between them and the 
locomotive, standing at one corner of a boxcar's 
roof and looking down. 

"You heard what I said !" he growled as the two 
passed him on the ground. 

**Sure, Mike !'' Ted retorted flippantly. 

He grasped York's sleeve and pulled it, then 
started running toward the locomotive, and York 
fell in behind him. At once the light began bob- 
bing along the top of the train as the brakeman 
tried to keep abreast. 

"Ain't you got anything else to do?" Ted shouted 
up at him. 

There was no reply beyond the patter of feet on 
the running-boards. 

Suddenly Ted turned quickly and darted toward 
the rear of the train, almost bumping into the 
companion at his heels. York turned and fol- 
lowed. Ted darted between two cars on all-fours, 
not deigning to climb over the bumpers. York 
braved a possible unexpected movement of the 
train and kept after him. 

On the other side Ted continued rearward; but 
the two had not run the length of a car when 
another light appeared, back toward the caboose. 

"Gee! This here's a hostile crew," Ted breath- 
lessly complained. "There's the hind shack." He 
sighed. "Well, life is life !" 
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Whereupon he wheeled toward the head end 
again and doubled his efforts. 

The pair reached the freight depot, and slunk 
around it and on toward the locomotive. 

"Gotta get ahead o' her and nail something when 
she rambles out/' said Ted. "They're all watchin' 
for us. We can't get aboard until she's on her 
way." 

As they n^ared the engine they saw the fireman 
standing on the ground at the foot of the steps to 
the cab. They crossed through the train, only to 
find the engineer leaning out on his side, far more 
intent than if he merely were watching for the 
highball which would signal him out of town. 

"Gee !" sneered Ted Rogers, and led the way be- 
hind a handcar shed. 

"Say," he puffed, coming to a halt in the shad- 
ows, "I'm gonta ride that rattler out. When I run 
up against a bunch like this I get as bull-headed as 
they are. What d'ye say?" 

"I'm game for anything," York assured him. 

"Then le's make a try at the pilot." 

"You — ^you mean the cow-catcher?" 

"Sure ! I've rode 'er. There ain't much danger 
unless something should get on the track ahead. 
If we pick up a cow and she smashes up onto us, 
good night ! But it's better'n a hundred to one 
shot we won't." 

"I said I was game," York reminded him. "But 
I don't know how to go about it." 
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"It ain't done much," returned Ted, "so they 
won't be expectin' it. The j&reman and the engin- 
eer will think we're hidin' here, waitin' to catch a 
car; and they know the con and the shacks will be 
watchin' out for that and can beat us off. We're 
on the proper side for it. When the locomotive- 
driver gets the highball from the con, that's our 
time. He'll be busy at his throttle then. Just be 
up on your toes, and when he whistles out-o'-town, 
make a dive for the pilot. He won't see us — he 
can't." 

Presently two low, short blasts came from the 
whistle, and Ted sprang from cover, with his 
companion at his side. Bending low, they leaped 
across intervening rails and raced around in front 
of the monster, just as the drivers began to grip 
steel. 

"Pile up !" 

Panting, scrambling, with his heart in his 
mouth, York lurched up over the front coupler, 
reached the bumper, and locked an arm about the 
smoke-box brace. 

"Good work!" commented Ted from his side, 
where he too clung precariously to a brace that 
mated York's. 

They were moving slowly, gazing ahead into the 
flood of brilliancy that the gigantic headlight 
showered on the two streaks of worn steel. The 
sensations of Ted's neophyte were mixed and un- 
familiar. 

"The engineer never saw us," Ted congratulated. 
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"There's about only one chance that we was 
spotted. That's if the j&reman got on the cab 
apron and was lookin' outa the cab on this «ide 
when she started. I couldn't see for sure." 

The train was gaining headway. In ten minutes 
it was making close to its scheduled thirty miles an 
hour. The pair crouching and clinging on the cow- 
catcher found breathing difficult as they were 
catapulted against the wind. Telegraph i>oles, 
ghostly white whistling posts, signal stafifs sprang 
at them fearsomely in the dazzling light, only to 
shriek past harmlessly and disappear astern. 

They had ridden some little time when the 
whistle began a series of quick blasts both short 
and lengthened. 

"My Gawd!'' Ted screamed in York's ear. 
"Cattle on the track !" 

Sure enough, out there ahead where the fringe of 
the bright light trembled spectrally on the track a 
bunch of indifferent beasts crossed slowly. 

York set his teeth ; but before his stunned senses 
could fully realize the horror of the threatening 
calamity the cows were scattering to left and to 
right. For an instant one white animal, looming 
through the night like the ghost of some prehistoric 
thing, stood undecided between the rails, head 
toward the screaming Frankenstein that bore down 
upon her. The light fascinated hep or blinded her. 
She backed, crouching, shaking her homed head. 

"Oh, Lord !" groaned Rogers. 

Then, with the pilot twenty feet from her, she 
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turned eidewise, threw up her rump, and plunged 
down the embankment, the tassel of her tail almost 
lashing the face of York. 

Not a word passed between the two. It was 
almost impossible to hear, anyway, with lips held 
close to an ear; but their narrow escape from a 
terrible death left them dumb. And before they 
were completely recovered the train was slowing 
down. 

"What's this?" queried Ted, as the reduced noise 
made it possible for him to be heard. "No station 
in sight — woods on both sides. Somethin' gypo 
about all this !" 

By jerks the speed slackened. 

"Just what I was afraid of!" growled Ted. 
"That dam' fireman was on the apron and saw us. 
They're stoppin' to put us off. Run into a bunch 
like tills, and they'd stop a president's special to 
ditch a bum! Get ready to slide off and beat it 
into the woods." 

The train was running very slowly when they 
scrambled down the pilot, and, one on each side, 
swung insecurely to the ground. But Ted Rogers 
was a determined sort of person. He was resolved 
to ride that train, to spite its crew if for no more 
practical reason. Instead of following the course 
he had laid down for his companion by scurrying 
into the trees at the edge of the right of way, he 
hurried across the track in front of the locomotive 
to join him and outline another plan. 

And thus they encountered the engineer, who 
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had climbed down to the ground on York's side. 

He was a big, fat, black-capped man, and in the 
light of the head brakeman's lantern — ^both the 
brakeman and the fireman were with him — ^his blue 
eyes bulged almost tragically. 

"Say, what's the matter with you fellows?" he 
bawled tremblingly. "You tryin' to commit su- 
icide? Great Scott! Ain'f you got any sense at 
all !" 

The conductor and the hind brakeman were run- 
ning forward along the top of the train, their lan- 
terns swinging. 

"Aw, forget it !" drawled Ted. "You're a fine 
bunch, you are ! What's it to you if we wanta take 
a chance?" 

"I ain't gonta be the means o' killin' anyhody if 
I can help it," cried the fat engineer. "Now you 
fellows stay off my pilot!" 

From the top of a car the conductor bawled 
down: 

"Why didn't you let 'em alone, Charley? Let 
'em scoop up a cow in their lap if they want to !" 

"Nothin' doin' !" said the engineer. "You fellas 
keep 'em off. They ain't gonta ride on my pilot." 

"Well, we'll keep 'em off. Le's get outa here. 
Bert, you get on the other side, and don't move till 
the way-car comes along. Dennis, you stay there 
with those birds. I'll ride the top. If they try to 
get on again we'll fix 'em !" 

The engineer and the fireman regained the cab. 
One brakeman crossed over and stood on the other 
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side. The other continued close to the culprits. 
The conductor kept his post on top of the foremost 
boxcar. 

It seemed to York that they were effectually 
barred from riding that train any farther south. 
They could not run ahead and catch the pilot. 
The brakeman who kept close to them would not 
board the train until the caboose came along. 
His fellow on the other side watched in the same 
manner in case they boarded a car and crossed 
through. Up on top the conductor would walk 
toward the rear end, from car to car as each came 
along, but would be always abreast the tramps and 
watching. 

Ted touched York's arm as the train started. 
"There's one little chance/' he whispered. "Are 
you still game?'' 

York Farrel had left hesitation behind in 
Chicago when he started on his big adventure. 

^What shall we do?" he asked. "Ride the bell?" 

"Are you a good runner?" 

"Yes." 

"So'm I. All of a sudden we'll start runnin' as 
hard as we can toward the hind end. If we can 
leave this guy that's with us we'll beat 'em out yet. 
I'll look back, and if I tell you we're outrunnin' 
him, grab a ladder and shoot for the top. Ready? 
. . . Go!" 

In obedience to the command York leaped to- 
ward the rear of the train and dug his toes into the 
ballast. Behind him he heard Ted padding along, 
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but the college sprinter soon had left him far be- 
hind. 

He slowed down and east a lookback. Their 
sudden move had taken the brakeman by surprise, 
and his light was bobbing along far astern of them. 

"Get up and run toward the hind end on top !" 
Ted shouted. 

York stopped, braced his feet, and caught the 
rungs of the next car that came along. 

As he clambered to the top he saw that Ted also 
had boarded the train several cars ahead of his. 
They reached the top together and started running 
toward the rear, Ted six cars behind York. 

Far ahead the conductor's light danced after 
them, a winking eye in the night. And now 
another light — ^that of the brakeman they had 
evaded — ^appeared on top of the train and joined the 
pursuit. 

York slowed down and allowed Ted to reach him. 

"They're all forward," Ted explained. "It's so 
dark in these woods they can't see us. We'll 
ramble back and get on top o' the cupola o' the 
caboose. It's a fierce place to ride, but better'n the 
pilot. But if we're lucky they'll search the train 
for us and never think o' lookin' there." 

The caboose was deserted, as Ted had predicted, 
when they climbed down the ladder of the boxcar 
immediately in front of it and crossed to the plat- 
form. A few moments later they had reached 
the top of the caboose and crawled along to the low 
cupola. 
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Ted climbed on top, and offered a hand to his 
pupil. The top of the cupola was oval, and it was 
extremely dangerous for two to lie side by side if 
the train were to whip around short curves. So 
Ted starfished himself in the middle, spreading 
arms and legs to make it as difficult as possible for 
the train to shake him off. 

*^Lay down on top o^ me,*^ he ordered York, "and 
hang on like hell !" 

Before long the train was speeding again. Look- 
ing ahead, the piled-up pair saw two lanterns mov- 
ing along far apart, and intermittently they both 
disappeared as the conductor and one of his brake- 
men searched between cars for the fugitives. The 
other brakeman, they supposed, had some minutes 
before boarded the caboose when it came abreast 
the point where he had been waiting, and was now 
below them, unconscious of their nearness. 

For fully half an hour the two trainmen hunted 
for their unwelcome passengers. The lights were 
sometimes so long out of sight between cars that the 
tramps knew the pair were opening end doors and 
flashing their lanterns in interiors of boxcars. 

But at last they gave it up, returning to the 
caboose together. In a little while there came a 
slight bump under the crawfished twain on their 
strange perch. The conductor doubtless had 
climbed to his observation chair in the cupola, and 
had opened a window directly under them. His 
head, as he sat and looked forward along the top of 
his train, was no more than a foot from the men he 
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had so diligently been seeking. Only thin boards 
separated hunter and hunted. 

Ted turned his head, and York lowered one ear to 
his lips. 

"Don't make a sound with your feet or any- 
thing/' he cautioned. "They might hear the least 
little bump down in there. This is the life — 
what?'* 
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THE freight, though swift, ran smoothly. 
There were few short curves to endanger 
the lives of the two who clung like grass- 
hoppers to the roof of the cupola. York's weight 
held Ted down, and his grip on Ted's garments held 
him on. And thus, slipping and sliding now and 
then from side to side, they progressed southward 
through the southern night. 

At the next stop the determined crew thoroughly 
searched the train again, but never once thought to 
look on top of the cupola. The very audacity of 
hiding themselves so close to the searchers' head- 
quarters made the scheme a success. After the 
first stop the crew evidently decided that the pair, 
after all, were not on the train, or considered the 
rewards of their search not worth the effort. And 
so on and on rode the knights of the road into new 
lands where new adventures awaited them. 

At last came dawn, and they decided to leave the 

train of their own volition at the next stop to give 

thought to the breakfast problem. And their next 

stop proved to be the historic city of Memphis, 

Tennessee. 

They waited untU the crew had left the caboose ; 
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then, stiff and sore, they climbed down before the 
eyes and the pointing fingers of various railroad 
men in the yards. A man called, and the conduc- 
tor of the train came back as they were slinking 
away. 

*Well, we rode 'er in!" taunted Ted, laughing 
back over his shoulder. "Much obliged, ol'-timer V^ 

The conductor glowered at them while he gave 
ear to an informer's disclosure of their hidingplace. 
A man w^th a broadbrimmed hat put in an appear- 
ance just here, and quickly the conductor hailed 
him. 

"That bird looks like a railroad bull to me," said 
Ted darkly. "Step lively, but don't break into a 
run unless he starts for us." 

He did start for them almost immediately, and 
shouted for them to halt. They pretended not to 
hear, and quickened their already hasty steps. 
Then Ted glanced back. 

"Go !" he warned ; and next instant they were 
sprinting through the yards, dodging between 
trains, winding about in an attempt to confuse the 
railroad detective. 

He was a large, well-fed man and was soon out- 
distanced. The pair reached the limits of rail- 
road property and were safe — ^from him at least. 
They sought the broad Mississippi and found a 
secluded spot on its friendly banks. 

^'Well, that wasn't so bad for amateurs," Ted 
Rogers gloated. "And now we gotta eat and keep 
on movin' south." 
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York looked off across the broad river with its 
churning stern-wheelers, its barges, cabin-boats 
and all manner of craft. 

"Purty, ain't she,'' Ted remarked. "If we 
wasn't in a hurry to get on that job we might 
steal a boat and drift down to New Orleans." 
"I don't think I'd like to do that," York told him. 
"It's pretty slow, that's a fact." 
"I wasn't thinking of that. I wouldn't steal a 
boat." 

Ted looked uncomfortable, but there was one 
more chance to prove that he had not blundered. 
^Scared?" he asked, 
^^ot that." 

"I get you. Well, I don't know. I ain't so 
much on swipin' things myself. But when a guy's 
on the road he usually forgets all that. Anything 
to get along, you know. You ain't much of a hobo, 
are you?" 
"I'm afraid not." 

"You can run like hell, though," Ted grinned. 

< Well, we'll forget stealin' a skiff," he added. "I 

don't care to myself. But most fellas you meet on 

the road will swipe any old thing if they get a 

chance. I ain't like that, but I make a bluff I am." 

"Why?" 

Ted squirmed, and his face grew red. *Well, 
everybody does it. I'd get laughed at if I was to 
say I thought it was the nuts to lift things. I'm 
glad you're like me, though. It's hard to meet a 
square guy on the road. And another thing" — ^he 
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lowered his voice and instinctively looked about 
as if afraid of eavesdroppers — "I always ask to cut 
wood or somethin' when I bum a woman for a 
lump." 

"I'm glad of that/' said York. "I do the same." 

"We're gonta be pretty good pardners, I can see 
that," said Ted. "But the boes'U call a fella a simp 
for that stufif. They'll work for a meal only when 
they have to. They never go up and say right out : 
^Can I cut some wood or somethin' for a little some- 
thin' to eat. But me, I don't expect somethin' for 
nothin'. O' course, ridin' trains — that's different. 
And anyway, we didn't get that ride last night for 
nothin'. How 'bout it?" 

They planned to meet again at this riverside 
rendezvous when they had separately tried their 
fortunes in the city for something to eat. They 
then left the river and took leave of each other to 
work the populace. 

Swallowing his pride again, York knocked at 
door after door, and was refused repeatedly. Once 
he fought off a savage dog, and once he dodged into 
an alley to avoid a policeman. One woman j&nal- 
ly thrust at him an unbuttered, unwrapped slice 
of bread and slammed the door. He pocketed his 
gleanings and worked on into the residential 
district. 

Two buttered biscuits were tendered at length. 
Nobody had any work for him to do, it seemed, and 
what he had been given the donors considered ample 
for nothing in return. He gave it up finally and 
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sought the business part of the city, bent on seeking 
employment more dignified than cutting wood or 
raking lawns. 

Here he was more successful; for at his third 
proposal a drug-store proprietor offered him fifteen 
cents to turn the cranks of two ice-cream freezers 
until he could turn no longer. 

In the back room of the store he went to work, 
and in the course of time completed hia task. The 
druggist took the coins from his cash register and 
flipped them at him over the marble top of the soda- 
fountain counter. Then as York thanked him and 
started out he said : 

^^You froze her pretty stiff for me, bo. Want to 
try her? Sit down. Stnawberry or vanilla?" 

York thanked him and declined. 

"Not solid enough, eh?-' laughed the other. 
^Well — ^here!" — and he sent an additional dime 
skipping over the marble. 

It was nearly noon when York came to the river 
again and found his partner awaiting him. 

"Nothin' doin' eh?'' 

York soberly displayed his piece of bread and the 
biscuits. 

Ted grinned and took from under his coat, which 
lay on the sand, two bulky packages. 

"Fried chicken 'n' everything," he announced. 
"I struck a couple o' live ones. Shines." 

"Coloured people?" 

"Sure. They're the best down here in the South. 
I forgot to tell you. I struck a fat old mammy 
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with a red bandana on her head, and all that wor- 
ried her was bein' afraid she couldn't do enough for 
me. And pretty soon I found her twin sister — I 
guess it was — for she was just the same, but poorer. 
Salt pork instead o' chicken." 

^TOid you work?'' 

"I should say not! They wouldn't have it. 
Whit^ folks workin' for them? Nothin' doin'!'' 

York sat down and proudly displayed his^pre- 
cious pair of dimes and the nickel. 

"Say, you ain't so slow, after all," Ted praised. 
"I got grub enough here for both of us. Hang onto 
those two thin ones — we'll need 'em for tobacco 
and things. And take the toll and get some coffee. 
I like my Java regular." 

York went back uptown and bought five cents' 
worth of coffee in bulk, but through ignorance 
neglected to have it ground. 

"Never mind," said Ted when he reported. "I'll 
fix that." 

He had moved camp to the vicinity of a railroad 
tie, and had collected bleached driftwood and made 
a fire. He gave York a fragment of smelly pdnk- 
and-white soap that he had "found" in the back 
room of a saloon, and explained that now and then 
little things like that just clung to him naturally. 
York washed in river water and let the sun dry his 
face and hands. Also Ted had foraged clean cans, 
and after thoroughly washing them he further puri- 
fied them with fire, and, afterward scoured them 
with sand. He melted the solder from one of them, 
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flattened the cylinder of tin, and bent up the edges 
all around. This was his frying-pan, and in it he 
reheated the fried chicken and salt pork. He 
found an old-fashioned coupling-pin and used it as 
a pestle to pulverize the coffee berries in a can. In 
another can he made coffee ; and soon they were 
seated in the sand mundanely intent on a satisfy- 
ing meal. 

Ted had tobacco and cigarette papers, and after 
eating they lay back against the tie, smoking and 
watching the mighty river as it slipped along so 
silently on its never ending journey. 

"Sometimes,^^ Ted remarked, "this stuff gets me, 
and I just wanta be a tramp forever, kinda. It's 
usually when my belly's full and I'm sleepy and 
restin' pretty. Then all three rings get goin' under 
my hat, and I say I'll paake some jack and buy oil 
stock er somethin' and wake up rich some momin'. 
I don't know — ^life is life. I guess I like mine 
mixed. I'd get tired o' bein' rich all the time, I 
guess. How 'bout it, Yorkie? You're an educated 
guy — ^you ought to know, kinda.'^ 

"I'm sure that you would," said York. 

"Yes, I guess you're right, but I'm always tryin'. 
There's lots o' fun plannin' how you're gonta do 
somethin' big someday. D'ye know, sometimes I 
think there's more fun plannin' to get rich than in 
bein' rich? I've had all kinds o' schemes under my 
bonnet ; but I always move along and go broke 
again before I get a good start. I don't know — 
guess I don't care much. Now what'Il we do down 
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on this Louisiana job? Le's flgger a little. 
Chances are nothin'U happen like we flgger she's 
goin' to, but you gotta flgger just the same, kinda.'^ 

^TTou haven^t told me where the job is,^' York 
reminded him. 

"Over on the Red River, somewhere ^round 
Shreveport. Don't know much about it myself. 
We'll get down to New Orleans and beat it up over 
the T and P, I s'pose. Or maybe we can get ship- 
ped outa New Orleans — ride the cushions, eh ? It's 
quicker and softer, but not so interestin'. 

"Well, then — say we get there," Ted continued 
to unroll the scroll of their aberrance. "We'll 
follow ole Ned and Jack for a couple o' weeks, grab 
oflf a piece o' coin apiece, and beat it West over the 
Espee. If we can make her to El Paso, maybe we 
can ship out there to the big job on the South Fork 
and Western. And once we get there — oh, boy! 
— money to bum ! Then we might ramble out to 
Cal for next winter. Ever hit 'Frisco? That's the 
burg! Crabs and steam beer and strawberry 
shortcake — say, them guys know how to eat out 
there ! And if we get broke there we can go to the 
lumber woods in Northern Cal, or Oregon or Wash- 
ington. Or maybe get down to the oil flelds. Or 
go on a whaler up to Alaska and come back with 
coin to throw to the birds — ^maybe. Or ship with a 
cod fleet. Or beat it over to Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana, and buy a cabin-boat and drift down the Mis- 
sourl and Mississippi clear to New Orleans. 
Work on the levees when we're broke, you know, or 
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get some gear and fish for a livin'. Then there's 
ranchin'. (Tm back in. 'Frisco now.) Pack a 
hnndle on your back and hit the trail for the wheat 
fields. Or dig clams down to Pizmo Beach. Or 
get a freight team into the mountains somewhere 
out there — skin 'em four-up and six-up, or jerklike 
on eight and ten. Or beat it back to Michigan and 
glom grapes. Or gfit back down here for the win- 
ter, and work at makin' sauerkraut on Lake Pont- 
chartrain — or pickin' winter strawberries and 
puUin' onions and radishes 'round Hammond, 
Louisiana. Or go pearl fishin' right here on this 
little ole river. You sell the shells to button fact- 
ories, you know, to make your grubstake — and if 
you get some pearls along with 'em — good ni^t! 
All velvet! One continual round o' pleasure, 
Yorkie! Nothin' to it! This is the life I'm a 
rumblin' kid when I get started, no foolin' !" 

"I want to see the Jubilee Girl," York remarked 
shortly. 

* Well, by golly, we'll go see 'er ! No reason why 
we can't. You won't be the first stiff that's beat 
his way across the country to see her, either. We'll 
do that little thing. But first, the Lousiana job 
for a little stake. Then we'll hit her up for the 
Golden West. Eh, boy?" 

Ted's gipsy enthusiasm was contagious. York 
Farrel sat on the bank of th«r Mississippi River and 
tried religiously to frown down the vagabond with- 
in him. Fleecy clouds hung overhead. So white 
and pillowy they were, he imagined he could sit on 
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the edge of one of them and let his feet hang down. 

"And now we^d better sleep," said Ted. "And 
this evenin' we'll hike outa Memphis and get to 
some little burg where we can ketch a train without 
a hundred bulls lookin' on. And we'll make Cajun- 
town in one big jump if we can." 

Then they slept in the sun, with the river gur- 
gling by. 
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NEW ORLEANS AND ON 



THE clouds were no longer fleecy when York 
awoke late in the afternoon. They were 
dark now, and the sky was heavy with the 
mackerel cast of them. The smell of rain was in 
the air. That breathless hush that sometimes 
precedes a storm hung over the river, and on its 
bosom tiny sounds were magnified beyond propor- 
tion. 

York shook his companion awake. 

"Gonta rain,'' Ted said at once. "Gotta get outa 
here and into the jungles, if we got any distance 
to go before it gets dark. Le's see your time-table.'^ 

At Memphis the road over which they were trav- 
elling swings away from the Mississippi. They 
picked a dirt road out of the city that followed the 
river, having decided that it would afford better 
walking than the tracks, and that near it there 
would be more likelihood of finding a deserted 
house in the event of a downpour. They might cut 
cross-country any time they chose and reach the 
tracks again. 

Ted kept his eyes on the river and its fascinating 
traffic as they trudged along, and frequently made 
critical comments on skiffs that they saw tied up 
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along the banks. York remembered the pink-and- 
white soap and wondered if his erratic companion 
would not have tried to steal a boat, despite his 
professions of integrity, had he been alone. 

Darker grew the sky. The smells from the big 
river became more noticeable. The water was 
rather high, though the regular spring rise had not 
yet begun, and long, black rails and other drift 
jslipped silently along on the current like fleets of 
rakish destroyers. 

It was almost dark, and sprinkling a little, when 
Ted pointed out over the smooth water and 
observed : 

"Old stuff. I been watchin' twenty minutes, 
while she was comin' ^round the bend up there. 
Nobody'd fall for that/' 

"What?'' 

"See that skiflF floatin' along in the driftwood out 
there?" 

"I do now. Are you sure it's a boat?" 

"Certain of it. But somebody's layin' down in 
it to fool us. They want us to swim out to get her; 
and when we're close they'll raise up and give us 
the horse-laugh." 

"I seem to recall that Huckleberry Finn feared 
some such trick," York remarked. 

"What Finn ?" asked Ted. "Another one o' them 
historical dead ones, huh? Well, he wasn't the 
first one, anyway. Old Noah played that on his 
old woman when he pulled away from the ark to 
look for land." 
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In silence they walked on a little, and Ted kept 
his eyes on the river. 

"By golly, Yorkie, I don^t know!'^ he remarked 
at length. "They're keepin' up that stunt too long 
to suit me. And rain's comin'. They'd be gettin' 
up and stretchin' somethin' over her to keep dry 
under, if there was any one travellin' down-river in 
that skiflP. And if they belonged about here theyM 
be puUin' ashore, with a storm comin', wouldn't 
they?" 

"That occurred to me," said York, ^Tbut I thought 
you knew best." 

"Le's hit up a dog-trot along the road till we 
get ahead o' her. Then I'm gonta get outa my 
clothes and make a sucker outa myself.'^ 

They trotted along faster than the current, and 
soon the boat, which had been abreast, was up- 
stream. They climbed down a levee, and Ted 
slipped out of his clothes. 

"Grab my rags and keep on," he commanded as 
his white body slipped into the dark water. 

It was so dark now that the swimmer soon was 
lost to York's sight. He hurried along, listening 
intently, carrying his partner's clothes. 

It was a long swim out to the floating boat, and 
now it grew so black that he could see only a short 
way over the water. Many minutes later came a 
faint halloo from the murk out over the channel. 

He answered, and presently the shout was 
returned. This time it was nearer. They kept it 
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up — first Ted shouting and then York — till at last 
Ted was close inshore, and York hurried down to 
the water's edge. 

"I got a boat!" crowed Ted triumphantly. 
"She's a peacherino, too ! Oars and everything in 
'er. No gypo stuff. How she got past Memphis 
and got here without somebody pickin' her up's 
what gets me. Her chain was draggin'. But we 
should worry! Pile in, ole head! I guess swim- 
min' out to her wasn't a three-ring idea!" 

He had beached the bow, and York quickly 
obeyed. Ted shoved off, and York took the oars 
while the other dressed. 

"Some luck, eh! Just what we wanted. This 
is a six or seven-mile current, I'll bet, and we 
oughta float a hundred and fifty miles at least in 
a day and night. And if we row — say, we'll just 
eat 'er up to New Orleans, then peddle the boat. 
Say, can you beat it?" 

York assured his jubilant friend that he could 
not, but remarked that the storm was not far off 
and asked what they were to do about that. 

^We'U get on a towhead somewhere, and, if we 
can't do any better, we c'n get the boat ashore and 
get under her. Now you keep makin' towards the 
other bank. There's bars and more woods over 
there, I noticed before it got dark. We'll find a 
place to jungle up till the rain's over. I wish we 
had a canvas or somethin'; we could keep right 
on and let 'er pour." 
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On the other bank, though, a stretch of willow 
bottoms was all that offered, with no barn or any 
building of that sort revealed when intermittent 
lightning flashed. Then came a terrific clap of 
thunder, and the storm was upon them. With 
torrents pouring down, they dragged the boat up 
on the sand, turned it over, and propped up one 
gunwale with a stick. Enough food remained from 
their earlier meal to satisfy their hunger, and 
they sat humped up under the boat and ate, 
while the storm vented its fury on the upturned 
bottom. 

It did not last long. In an hour the sky was 
clear again, with a big tinfoil moon creeping from 
behind a rack of black and hurrying clouds. They 
launched the skiflf then, and Ted Rogers took the 
oars. He pulled out into the channel, and their 
often interrupted journey to New Orleans was on 
again. 

'We gotta get some hooks and lines with that 
twenty cents o' yours, Yorkie, first town we strike 
in the morning said the oarsman. '^Ever eat fried 
channel cat? Oh, boy! Puts hair on your chest! 
No foolin' !" 

All night long they drifted, and took turn and 
turn about at the oars, the relieved man trying to 
sleep curled up on the stern-seat. Once in a while 
a steamboat passed them, a checker-board of lights 
against the black night, sending the skiflf rolling 
frantically from side to side with the waves from 
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her paddle wheel. Dawn came at last, fresh, dewy 
fragrant with the odour of willows and river 
smells; and just ahead they saw a little town. 

They pulled in above it, and Ted went ashore 
with the twenty cents to buy a meagre supply of 
fishing tackle and a loaf of bread, if there should 
be enough left over. He returned shortly with all 
that he had set out for, together with the indispen- 
sable assortment of clean cans; and York rowed 
out into the current once more. 

'^o fish, no breakfast!" Ted piped; so they 
quartered across to the wooded bank to dig for 
fishworms. 

They fished with drop-lines from the boat as 
they drifted. It was not until after ten o'clock 
that York hooked a channel cat of perhaps four 
pounds weight. Theirs was the hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence of thorough gipsies, and they at once pulled 
in to a sandbar and built a driftwood fire. 

Bread, fish, and coffee — for Ted still carried a 
small remnant of the coffee he had pulverized at 
Memphis. Being without grease, they wrapped 
the fish in leaves and mud and baked it Indian 
style. There was salt for the fish, too, for the 
thoughtful Ted, while buying the fishing par- 
aphernalia in a general store, had helped himself 
to a handful of coarse ice-cream salt in a sack before 
the counter. This he pulverized as he had the 
coffee. 

"A fellahs gotta have salt,^' he defended. "And 
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what's a handful o' salt! Little things like that 
don't count when you're on the road." 

As the long deferred breakfast was a decided 
success, York Farrel refrained from a moral ar- 
gument over the salt. 

Then they drifted on with the current, manning 
the oars occasionally, lazing drowsily on the 
thwarts and stem-seat anorfe frequently. Green 
wooded banks on either side kept company with 
them. The friendly old river bore them along on 
its swelling back and sang to them as the light 
winds sent its waters lapping against the bow of 
the little skiff. The jocular old Father of Waters 
is a friend of vagabonds — an errant vagabond him- 
self. Surrender yourself into his keeping, and he 
will transport you three thousand seven hundred 
miles without complaint, through lands of ever 
changing wonder and delight, and, if in erratic 
mood, may furnish you with your floating home — 
will bathe you daily, feed you hourly, rock you to 
sleep on his breast at night. 

York Farrel dozed and dreamed in the yellow 
sunlight — dreamed of the long trail that led to the 
Jubilee Girl, somewhere in the boundless West 
And close at hand now, off through the murmuring 
willows, throbbed the vowelish notes of the turtle- 
dove. 

"Give us a song, Yorkie," suggested Ted one night 
as they slipped silently along under the moon. 

And York Farrel, being in the mood, lifted his 
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trained baritone in beloved old songs that suited his 
fancy and the balmy Southern night — "Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms"; "Love's 
Old Sweet Song" ; "In Days Of Old When Knights 
Were Bold" ; and "The Spanish Cavalier." 

"My Gawd, man, you can singF Ted cried fer- 
vently as the echoes dwindled across the black 
waters. "Give us that Love's-Old-Sweet-Song bus- 
iness a^ain* That got my goat !" 

So they drifted along, carefree, indolent — ^willing 
slaves to vagabondage. Towns appeared on the 
river's banks and fell behind, bright sunlight play- 
ing on their distant church spires. Ted was a 
wonder at rustling grub, and they caught fish fre- 
quently. On occasion the forager brought into 
camp succulent vegetables, fresh from sonre sunny 
river-bottom patch. "These folks down here don't 
think nothin' of a few vegetables," he would ex- 
plain. ^'Why, they'd just naturally make you take 
^em if you asked. But I don't wanta put 'em to any 
trouble, so I help myself." York would say noth- 
ing. Had he not sought this life to find out how 
its followers lived? But he expostulated severely 
when Ted came grinning into their camp in the 
willows with two spring chickens. "Yorkie," de- 
fended Ted, "I just naturally saved these gumps^ 
lives. They was lost in the willows, Yorkie, and to 
keep 'em from starvin' to death I took charge of 'em. 
And not sawyin' where they lived, I hadta bring 
^em along down here. Now, Yorkie, you know you 
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eouldn't sleep if you'd left a couple o' poor, mother- 
less chickens out in the cold willow-bottoms to 
starve !" 

^TTou're sinful, Edward," York told him gravely. 
'TTou told me you were an honourable man." 

^^And I am. Ain't I helped build miles and miles 
o' railroad for the folks that used to own these 
gumps? How'd the likes o' them get their chickens 
and eggs to market if it wasn^t for the likes o' me? 
They can't build railroads — wouldn't if they could. 
Why, Yorkie, they'd be tickled to death to give us a 
couple o' dumplin'-flavourers if they knew we 
needed 'em." 

York thought about this more seriously after- 
ward when he knew more of traCmps, and somehow 
Ted's logic seemed irrefutable. But for the time, 
being he kept on with his complaint : 

"And you're so confounded contradictory, Ted!'^ 

"What d'ye mean contradictory?" 

^TTou told me you didn't like to steal, and that 
you weren't much of a bum." 

"Do I? Ami?" 

^TTou steal, anyway. And as a bum, you'll hold 
your own, I think." 

"Well," said Ted, "I like to make it look like I'm 
like a fella wants me to be. That's the best way to 
be partners. But I guess I am a ramblin' kid when 
I get started. Anyway, we got chicken for dinner. 
You can't get around that." 

"Cook 'em and I'll make an attempt," cKuckledl 
York, "since — since you've already got 'em." 
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So on and on with the prodigal river. Golden 
were the days ; the nights black velvet, diamond- 
sprinkled. Sultry noons saw their glistening nude 
bodies plunging for cooling depths. And at last 
one day there hove in sight the mystic City of New 
Orieans, sleeping contentedly as it awaited them.'^ 
They had "jungled up'' and washed their clothes ; 
and Ted had whetted his pocket-knife on a bit of 
soapstone and the upper of a failing shoe until it 
would split a hair. With the strands of a three- 
inch length of rope frayed out and bound about 
with string, they had a shaving brush. The pink- 
and-white soap furnished the third component of 
their shaving, and, judging from the way it bit his 
skin, York marvelled that a blade was necessary 
after its application. Spick and span they took a 
place in the big city's river traffic, and sought a 
landing. 

At once Ted set about interesting the river rats 
in the purchase of the skiff that had befriended 
them ; and before long it was sacrificed for five 
dollars in cash — a fair price, considering that many 
boats drift down to New Orieans where, their 
owners having no further use for them, they become! 
a drug on the open market. 

^TPive big bones, Yorkie !" Ted chattered as they 
walked up broad Canal Street to see the sights. 
''An even split. That was a good old boat. No 
gypo idea, that V^ 

They ate in a restaurant and slept between sheeti^ 
that night. Next afternoon they crossed on the 
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ferry to Gretna with a dollar and a half each in 
their pockets. Here they hung about tUl night, un- 
able to get a freight, and a^ darkness came Ted de- 
cided to "deck'' a passenger out. 

It was a long, swift vestibule train that they fa- 
voured with their patronage. With great difficulty, 
they reached the top of a coach, where they lay flat, 
facing forward, one behind the other. Soon the 
train moved out on its race up the Red River 
Valley. 

At times York imagined the wind wouM lift him 
from where he sprawled and hurl him into oblivion. 
Ohoking black smoke streamed straight back along 
the top of the train. Its fumes stung his throat 
and nostrils. Frequently it carried sparks that 
struck his cheeks like arrows and seared the skin. 
With his head partially protected by his arms, and 
his hat crammed down tight, he endured as he had 
the night on the cow-catcher, but he breathed reMef 
whenever the train came to a stop. 

"It's pretty tough," whispered Ted, creeping to 
him at one of these waits, in Baton Rouge. "But 
we'd better stick 'er out if we can. We're travellin' 
fast. I'll put up with a lot on the road when I 
know I'm makin' time." 

"We'll try to stick it out," decided York. 

"Only five stops from here," Ted added, crawling 
back as the train started on its way. 

In Exchange Alley, in New Orleans, Ted had 
found tramps of his acquaintance, and from them 
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had learned more of the job toward which they were 
headed. He had procured a folder of the road over 
which they now travelled, and had counted the 
stations from Gretna to the point where they would 
get off. They had failed to find an employment 
oflBce in New Orleans that was shipping men to this 
piece of work. 

On sped the train, and the "deckers" sped with it. 
At last four of the five towns lay behind them, and 
it seemed that the whistle never would scream its 
salutation to the fifth. At length, though, came the 
welcome sound, and Ted crawled forward and 
gripped York's leg. 

A little later, when the train had come to a stop, 
watching warily, they slipped down in the dark on 
the side opposite the depot and faded away into the 
night. 

When the train had pulled out and things were 
quiet about the station they slunk from cover and 
walked up into the little town of Carson's Landing, 
where they secured a room in a tumble-down hotel 
and felt white sheets once more. 

Next morning they learned that the railroad 
which was being built paralleled at this point the 
one on which they had ridden, and that the camp 
was on the other side of the Red River, several miles 
back in the timber. They breakfasted, paid their 
fare to cross on a cable ferry, and set oflE afoot on a 
dirt road that wound its way through cotton fields 
into delectable woodlands beyond. 
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*^ow for our stake," Ted grinned. "A couple o^ 
weeks chasin' Jack an' Ned — or maybe a month if 
we're stuck on the job — ^and then — ^^ 

"Then oflE to the Jubilee Giri !'' said York. 

"And just for luck, Yorkie," suggested Ted, "you 
e'n sing her Love's Old Sweet Song. That'll get 
her nanny! Hey? Kinda!" 

"Maybe," said York. 






CHAPTER VII 

SKINNIN' NED AND JACK 

JUST why the desire to see the Jubilee Girl ob- 
sessed York Farrel continually was beyond 
his explanation. But somehow she had be- 
come the central figure in the romance he was liv- 
ing, the goal for which he had set out. His intu- 
ition told him that there was a great deal more to 
the strange girPs history than the hobos had made 
clear to him. She fascinated him. What struck 
him most forcibly was the fact that men whom he 
knew to be foul-mouthed and of beastly instincts 
had showed deep respect for her; and, constantly 
associated with such as she was, he marvelled at 
her influence over them. 

For the past few days York had not harboured 
pragmatic thoughts. Spring and the gipsy spirit 
had robbed him of worldly worries. He was con- 
tent for a time to drift and forget his former 
respectability. The goal toward which he drifted 
— ^for even drifters have a goal — was the Jubilee 
Girl, out there in the West. In satisfying his cu- 
riosity by seeking her he might learn something 
valuable regarding the idea that had brought him 
on this adventure. Anyway, that must come in the 
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general course of events. Some star must lead 
him on ; he must be headed toward something def- 
inite. Why not the Jubilee Girl? 

Thus he argued, when he argued about his con- 
duct at all ; but mostly he did not argue. 

After a walk of an hour and a half along the 
sandy bottomland road the travellers saw through 
the trees ahead the dirty white tents of a camp. 
Drawing nearer, they saw the work. Low fills and 
shallow cuts were being made through the timber. 
Twenty or more men drove teams hitched to 
wheeled scrapers and slips — ^the latter being 
scrapers without wheels — and half as many were 
felling trees and grubbing roots within the sur- 
veyed right of way. 

It was a peajcef ul scene. The skinners moved in- 
dolently along behind their indolent mules, chaffing 
one another at timeSj whistling; unfired with any 
great ambition, but always moving dirt in the 
steady clockworks manner that ultimately brings 
results. The camp w^as quieter still. In the sun 
at the door of a large tent the stable boss sat and 
mended harness. At the door of the cook tent the 
flunky whistled as he split fragrant pine. The 
white-capped, white-aproned cook came out and 
drained a steaming pot. A slick-haired dog lay 
with nose on paws and eyed the newcomers indif- 
ferently. Overhead in the trees birds sang 
ceaselessly. 

''Now," said Ted as they approached the work. 
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"this is a white man's camp. Ole One- Wing Sim- 
eon owns the outfit, and he's a stiff man, if he does 
hang out in the South. Most camps you run onto 
down here work niggers and natives, and you 
wouldn't get a stiff to hang out with 'em over night. 
But they tell me One-Wing's all right, and that's 
why I hit it up for here. Now we'll see the boss- 
man. Le'me do the talkin'." 

A man had been standing near the end of a 
growing fill, where the scrapers were being dumped, 
watching them. Toward him Ted Rogers led the 
way. 

"Hello, Jack!" he ventured with his good- 
natured familiarity. "How's everything?" 

"Pretty good," replied the other noncommitally. 
^Where'd you blow in from?" 

"Up the line. I'm just outa K. C. My pal's 
from Chi. You got a nice little piece o' work here. 
What're they payin'?" 

"Twelve an' a half." 

"TJh-huh — oughta pull down a piece o' coin at 
that figger. One-Wing in camp?" 

"No, he's up to Shreveport right now." 

"How's chances to go to work?" 

^TTou fellas want a job?" 

Ted pursed his lips thoughtfully. "We was just 
driftin' along over the T and P, and heard One- 
Wing's outfit was over here. Thought we'd have a 
look-see. What're you payin' ?" 

"Skinners?" 
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Ted shrugged his shoulders. *^Yes, I guess so/^ 
he said — "if you got teams to suit us. Anything, 
though. 'Tall depends." 

"I can give you a couple o' good teams.'' 

"Can't give us any other kind. What's it worth 
to you?" 

"Two bucks — ^board four bucks." 

"Beddin'?" 

"Certainly. One- Wing ain't a shanty man!" 

"How's the feed?" 

The boss waved a hand toward the labourerB. 
"Ask any of 'em," he suggested. "They're all 
stiffs. They wouldn't stick if we didn't feed." 

"When'll we go to work?" 

"Hit 'er at noon if you say so. Or get 'em out 
right now." He looked at his watch. "You can 
get in a quarter of a day this momin'." 

"We'll wait till noon, bossman," Ted decided. 
^We been hikin' and wanta rest up a little, kinda." 

"Suit yourself." 

Ted turned away. 

"I'll tell you right now, we want skinners, ol'- 
timer. D'ye get me?" This the boss called after 
them. 

"Getcha !" returned Ted. 

"I wanted you to look about a little before you 
take a team out," he said to York. "Can you 
throw a line?" 

York smiled in his ignorance. 

"You gotta throw about eight feet o' line at 
these tassel-tails when they need it," Ted explained. 
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"There's what you call a knack to it. If you can't 
do it, the bossman's likely to get on that you ain't 
a professional skinner. But I'll help you out all I 
can. And I'll try to see that you get the best team, 
and maybe you won't have to throw the leather 
into 'em. Now come over here and watch. 
There's nothin' to it, and you'll be on in an hour. 
But I want 'em to think you're an old head from 
the start. This plug wants ol'-timers, and won't 
hire a rube if he can get out of it. He could get 
natives to drive what teams he's got restin' in the 
stable-tent, like as not, but he'll let 'em rest if he 
can't get stiffs. This time o' year, though, maybe 
he ain't so all-fired pertickeler. The ol'-timers 
start wanderin' away from the South when winter 
begins to break up north. The bossman looked at 
you kinda funny, didn't you think? Somehow 
you don't look like a stiff, Yorkie. I guess we 
won't find it such a cinch gettin' on with the Jub- 
ilee Girl, whether you look like a stiff by that time 
or not. But I'll say this for you, Yorkie — ^you sure 
can run and you sure can sing !" 

They stood in the trees near a shallow cut that 
was being excavated, and Ted explained in a low 
voice the duties of a wheeler driver when coming 
up to the snap-team, and other mysterious details. 
It all seemed simple enough to York, and they went 
to the camp to stake out sleeping accommodations 
for their proposed sojourn with One-Wing Simeon. 
They secured bunks in the same tent. They were 
built of rough pine boards, three high, like the 
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berths in the stateroom of a steamer^ and there 
were quilts and blankets — ^not altogether tempting. 

Thus located for an indefinite stay, Ted con- 
tinued York's schooling in the simple though 
knacky craft of the construction teamster; then 
in a cloud of dust the men and animals came troop- 
ing in for their nooning. 

The teams were watered by their drivers, then 
were turned over to the corral boss and his helper 
to be fed. The men now washed in a row of basins 
set on a bench under the pines. Then the flunky 
appeared at the door of the dining tent and played 
a single-note melody on an immense triangle. York 
and Ted crowded in with the rest and found seats 
on one of the long benches that paralleled long oil- 
cloth-covered tables. 

The food was wholesome and in lavish variety, 
all hot and steaming from the great pots in the cook- 
tent. The men ate fast and hungrily, but they in- 
dulged in conversation nevertheless. 

York listened eagerly, and now he became aware 
that the construction stiff is represented by at least 
two types. There were many of the type of his com- 
panion, and there were those closer to the Louie 
the Lump-Willie the Whittler type, as evidenced by 
their argot. A mild interest was shown in the new- 
comers, and Ted answered a few questions, telling 
the truth or drawing upon his imagination when 
truth seemed too tame. 

After the meal they lazed in the sun until a tri- 
angle at the stable-tent rang at one o'clock. Then 
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Ted and the stable boss introduced York Farrel to 
Ned and Jack. 

"Now, a mule ain't a horse," Ted instructed his 
pupil as he helped him to harness a span of long- 
eared, clean-limbed animals. "A mule won't kick 
you for twenty years, and just when you think he's 
gettin' to like you a little he'll remember that he's 
been aimin' to hand you one for seventeen or eight- 
een years, but has just been puttin' it off, kinda, 
his mind bein' occupied with somethin' else. When 
he kicks you he ain't mad about nothin' — ^just does 
it like as if it was a kinda duty he oughta attended 
to long ago, and he won't be mean about it nor 
nothin' like that. ^This here hurts me more'n it 
hurts you,' he'll look like he's sayin'. *But it's 
gotta be done, so here you go, young fella.' He 
won't kick you because you've beat 'im or done some- 
thin' he didn't like — he'll just kick you." 

York Farrel considered himself familiar with 
horses. In the departed days of man's sane sim- 
plicity, when horses were more popular than now, 
he had driven a spanking team through the parks 
and on the boulevards of Chicago, and had ridden 
saddle horses since the age of seven. But driving 
a spirited team is a different matter from getting 
results out of tired and crafty work animals, and 
before long he found that he had something to 
learn on this subject. 

All went well from the stable-tent to the wheeler 
which the stable boss had told him to hook on to. 
Behind Ted Rogers and his team he took his place 
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at the end of the line to drive into the cut and be 
loaded when his turn came. 

At last a long string of wheelers was moving 
slowly to the dump, and just ahead of him Ted was 
driving his team up to the snap and the wheeler- 
holders. He watched Ted studiously. Ted had 
lowered his pan before starting, and now York did 
likewise and watched again. Ted kept his team 
moving slowly as the loaders followed the pan, one 
of them pumping with the Johnson-bar to loosen 
the dirt. As the brown earth foamed higher and 
higher in the pan his team showed an inclination 
to stop ; then for the first time Ted spoke to them 
— ^thus : 

"He/tipah V^ 

Ned and Jack, experienced old railroaders, crafty 
shirkers, knew that an expert skinner had them in 
hand the moment they heard the magic exhortation, 
if they had not been quite positive when first Ted 
picked up the lines. Their great muscles con- 
tracted, and wrinkles came and went in the skin 
over them, as they set their shoulders in the col- 
lars and struggled with their ever increasing load 
to where the driver of the snap-team, evener-chain 
in hand, awaited them. They stopped without com- 
mand the instant the snap-driver reached out to 
hook his three magnificent black Clydesdales to 
the end of the wheeler-pole. 

Now they were off again, all five pulling evenly, 
the earth fairly billowing into the wheeler-pan. 
The pan struck a root. Four of the pullers heaved 
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forward in their collars, but Ted's oflE mule came 
back a trifle, or started to. 

Then from Ted's right hand a long, snakelike 
line-end flashed through the sunlight, and the tip 
of it cracked like a rifle shot an inch from the oflE 
mule's flank. The mule set his shoulders into the 
collar once more, and on moved the quintette. 

"High !" yelled the man on the Johnson-bar ; and 
both holders hung their weight on the bar and 
brought it down, automatically lifting the loaded 
pan and locking it. All five animals had stopped 
instantly at the cry. The snap-team was quickly 
unhooked. Ted swung his span sharply to the left 
and moved off with his load to the dump. 

York had been following close behind and a little 
to the right, as instructed, not quite so confident 
as before. The two wheeler-loaders watched him, 
and the snap-man, with a cigarette drooping from 
one corner of his lips, leaned on the mountainous 
rump of one of his slick blacks and grinned expec- 
tantly. Right at that moment York Farrel would 
have given much to be able to "throw a line" and to 
croak "He;i^pah!" with the abandoned confidence 
of Ted. 

On a line with the point where Ted's wheeler- 
pan had been lifted, the loaders set York's pan into 
the earth. It was up to York to keep his team in- 
dustriously moving toward the snap, loading the 
while. Even his mules, he felt, were watching him 
out of the corners of their eyes, and he wished 
they were wearing blinders. 
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He was doing very well, however. Slowly the 
dirt wa» crowding into the pan. If only he could 
keep his mules moving steadily forward, with their 
task increasing in severity every step, up to the 
waiting snap-team! The wheeler-pan was nearly 
half full. Now it ichs half full. York was watch- 
ing it apprehensively. He glanced up and ahead. 
Only about ten feet more and his straining team 
would be up to the snap-man. He watched the 
load again, watched for telltale signs of break- 
ing spirit in his team. Then once more he glanced 
at the snap. 

He now had almost twelve feet to gain, and since 
he looked before his mules had taken several plod- 
ding steps. How could he have misjudged the dis- 
tance before? 

He glanced at the wheeler-loaders. Both were 
grinning goblinlike. The snap-driver was grin- 
ning, too. York's mules were not, however. The 
looks that their dark eyes flashed back at him 
seemed highly condemnatory. 

On they laboured. The dirt in the wheeler-pan 
was above the sides, and still rolling in. The 
team was barely moving, straining in their collars, 
planting their little hoofs jerkily. York was pos- 
itive that he now had a larger load than Ted had 
had when he reached the snap and was helped on 
My the trio of blacks. 

Then came the critical moment. Before York 
could prepare himself for it his near mule slack- 
eneil his muscles, leaned to the collar a step, then 
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ignominiously quit. The off mule plunged half his 
length ahead of his defaulting mate; then back 
he came, while the other, in the meantime having 
decided to not give up after all, leaned forward 
again. And then, barely four feet from the snap- 
team, York^s two mules began lunging forward and 
heaving back one at a time like shuttles, always iji 
motion but proceeding toward the goal not one foot. 

A wheeler-holder straightened his back and 
sighed. His partner straightened and glowered at 
the helpless skinner. Ahead the snap-man grinned 
maliciously. Then York bethought himself of the 
mystic word, but his rendition of it was ineffective, 
for he merely bawled tremulously: 

^'Get up, there! Get up!" 

Backward and forward leaped the mules. 

"Get up ! Get up !" raged the luckless skinner ; 
and now the mules were leaping sidewise as well. 

Then something shot out from York's hand and 
wrapped itself about the neck of the nearer 
wheeler-holder several times. York was "throwing 
the line." The wheeler-holder howled. York 
tried to jerk the line home for another try, and 
succeeded only in tightening the coils about the un- 
fortunate mucker's neck, shutting off his wind. 
The other wheeler-holder relieved the tedium of 
his day with hearty laughter. The snap-driver's 
grin took voice. Jack and Ned continued, like 
merry-go-round horses, to plunge and back, while 
the wheeler remained immovable in the soil. 

*^Well ! Well ! What ta hell?" roared the walk- 
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ing-boss from a distance. "Load that team an' get 
'em outa there ! You're delayin' the game !" 

York jerked again on the line. This time it left 
its victim's neck, and York waved it wildly about 
his head as if it were a lariat, eventually wrapping 
it neatly about his own neck. 

Then somebody reached his side and shoved him 
away. Next instant Ted Rogers held the lines. 

"Whoa," he drawled soothingly, the lines slack 
in his hands. "Whoa, now! Take 'er easy, ole 
Ned. That's the nuts, ole mules. Attaboy!" 

The team ceased their wild plunging and stood 
a-tremble. Nonchalantly Ted looked beyond them 
at the driver of the snap. 

"Back 'em up ol'-timer," he said sweetly. ^*We 
got all any two can load here, and we'd be obliged 
if you'd hook on the snap and lift us out." 

"Aw, you go to hell!" advised the snap-driver. 
"I ain't packin' these heavy eveners around be- 
cause bum skinners can't make it to the snap. I 
ain't paid to — see?" 

"It happens that I saw you move your three for- 
ward several feet when my partner wasn't lookin'," 
Ted told him. " That's old stuff, Jack ! Back 'em 
up. We're delayin' the game — ^and here comes the 
bossman." 

"Bring 'em up yourself, then, you're such a nifty 
skinner!" challenged the snap-driver. 

"Not one bring!" Ted shot back. "Not a step, 
ol'-timer. This team's loaded. Don't let your 
brains go gypo thataway. Back up to us!" 
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By this time the boss, purple with wrath, had 
reached the group. 

"Say, what to hell's goin' on here, anyway ! Get 
them jacks up to that snap!'' 

"Not," said Ted doggedly. "Look at the pan, 
ol' settler. She's loaded an' no mistake. Your 
snap-skinner tried to put on a little medicine show, 
but the hicks got hep. When the wheeler was half 
loaded he moves the snap up seven er eight feet. 
No team on this job can keep pullin' this wheeler 
and loadin' ^er to where that snap now stands." 

^^Well, dammit-to-hell, back 'em up, Blondy!" 
roared the boss. "This man's got a load. Don't 
try to pull any o' that stuff on this job. Le's get 
this load outa here. Anyway to get her out, then 
if you fellas got anything on your chests you c'n 
settle it on your own time, not on the company's. 
Back 'em up!" 

Surlily the snap-driver obeyed. Readily now, 
with York holding the lines again, his mules moved 
off behind the three blacks. The wheeler took on a 
rounded load ; the Johnson-bar snapped down ; the 
snap was unhooked; York swung sharply to the 
left and moved off for the dump. 

"That'll be about enough o' that stuff, Blondy," 
he heard the boss growl to the snap-man. 

Ted had run ahead and picked up his own lines 
where he had stopped his team and dropped them. 
When the two, York following Ted, were out of 
hearing of the men in the cut York called : 

"Thanks, Edward. I'll not forget that soon." 
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'^If he shoots off his face to you later, bust it 
for 'im," Ted cheerfully advised. ^^I got a wax im- 
pression o' his brains. He's gypo from the eyebrows 
up. Him and the wheeler-loaders sized you up this 
momin'. They don't want Jaspers like you on a 
job with them. But they gotta pull somethin' more 
high-power than that to shake us. Don't take 
nothin' offen that stiff. If he tries to move up on 
you again, drop the ribbons and dig into 'im. 
He'll probably clean you up, but, then, you never 
c'n tell. That's a good team o' shavetails you're 
drivin', and they're wise enough not to pull a 
pound more'n they're s'posed to. Don't try to 
throw leather into 'em — ^you might put out some in- 
nocent by-stander's lamp. Watch that gaycat when 
he cuts loose from me and starts to move over. 
Then'U be his chance to shove up on you again be- 
fore you get to the loaders." 

York got over the dump without mishap, as he 
followed to the letter the instructions of the burly 
dump-boss. Then once more he trailed after Ted 
into the cut for a load. 

He saw the deadly look that was flashed be- 
tween Ted and the snap-driver as Ted drove away, 
looking back significantly to make sure that the 
snap-man kept his black trio in their tracks as 
York came up. Then York was loading again, 
and this time his mules struggled entirely up to 
the snap and came to a simultaneous stop. 

The snap was hooked on, and away went the 
five, labouring beautifully in unison. . . . 
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"High V' 

The Johnson-bar came down; the pan came up; 
the five stopped; the three-horse eveners dropped 
to the ground; York swung his team to the left 
and made for the dump under the battery of the 
snap-driver's angry eyes. 

Twelve times York successfully made the rounds. 
Then as Ted left the snap again, bearing down on 
his Johnson-bar over a bumpy place and intent on 
keeping his load intact, York saw the snap-driver 
flip the lines and move his three forward several 
steps as he swung the cumbersome eveners to the 
right. 

York said nothing then, but drove on up to the 
wheeler-loaders. Slowly the load of dirt began 
crowding into the pan. He let the mules labour 
unhampered until he estimated that their noses 
were the same distance from the snap-team that 
the snap-team had been moved forward; then he 
deliberately called: 

"Whoa!'' 

"What'n the hell you stoppin' 'em here for?" 
bellowed a wheeler-loader. 

York made no reply to him, but called forward 
to the snap-driver : 

"I've got a two-horse load. Back 'em up to me, 
please." 

"Get on up to that snap !" roared the first speaker. 

Again York ignored him. "Well?" he asked the 
snap-man. 

^TTou think I'll back up to you, you dam' farmer !" 
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*^If you want this load out of here, you wiU." 

^^ot in a thousan' years, oV head !" 

Then York Farrel became interestingly human. 
He dropped his lines and strode forward. 

"Back that team and hook it on," he said quietly, 
with his nose an inch from the snap-driver's face. 

"Huh ! You big hick ! I will like—'' 

The sound that followed was what is frequently 
referred to as a sickening thud. There was to it 
also a sharper quality of sound as of bone on bone. 
York's fist tingled from the impact and from the 
prickle of the short stubble of the blond snap-man's 
jaw. 

"Attaboy!" came encouragingly from Ted. 
"Clean house with that roughneck, Yorkie! You 
sure can run and you sure can sing, and — Oh 
boy !" 

For York's left fist had followed his right, and 
the snap-driver was on the ground, legs waving in- 
gloriously. 



CHAPTER VIII 

FOURSQUARE TO THE WIND 

IN the estimation of the student body of York 
FarrePs alma mater not the least consequential 
of their instructors had been Dinty McDaw, 
a gentleman with fists like the hoofs of a percheron 
stallion^ a thick neck, and short hair that made a 
low line on his brow. Mr. McDaw had in his time 
been an apt pupil of the great J. J. C, and as 
boxing instructor at York's college had found York 
not the least likely of his prot6g6s. York was 
still physically fit and had not forgotten how. 

The snap-skinner was a behemoth of a man, with 
yellow leonine hair and a broad, hairy chest. He 
was muscle-bound, perhaps, but did not know it. 
He could have held his lighter antagonist in both 
columnar arms and crushed him, could he have in- 
veigled him into his embrace. But there was the 
rub. One thing, he did not show lack of courage 
when he struggled to his feet, snorted the blood 
from his wide nostrils, and made at York with a 
furious guttural roar deep down in his chest. 

York met him halfway and sent another cracking 
blow to his jaw. The man's head snapped back^ 
but he shook it as if bees were heckling him and 
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lunged again, hammering wildly right and left. 

At once York knew what tactics he must pursue 
to satisfactorily end what he had started. He 
must keep light on his feet and dodge those trip- 
hammer blows, and shoot in telling cracks at op- 
portune intervals. He felt that he could have fol- 
lowed no other course than the one he had chosen. 
He must gain prestige with these men, and he 
never could do this on the strength of his mule- 
skinning. He was not one of them ; they knew it 
and detested him for it. So the hulking snap-man 
must pay the price of his mistake and be sacrificed 
on the altar of York's ambition for the camp's 
respect. 

That is, provided York could make him pay ; and 
for a time, as they fought on pantingly, this phase 
of the situation was shrouded in obscurity. 

For the fellow certainly was game. He was a 
bull for strength and endurance. He fought man- 
fully, determinedly, but he did not know how. 
York's chance lay in this alone, for if one of those 
tremendous fists should chance to reach its target 
the fight would be over, and York's prestige a lost 
hope. 

The other men had stopped work. The walking- 
boss, watch in hand, had run to the scene of the 
battle. 

"All right, you fellas," he announced; "you can 
see this out, but you'll make up lost time at the 
end o' the day." 
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Nobody demurred and in silence the fight went 
on. 

It was a man's fight — a battle of the camps. 
There were no rounds, no referee, no seconds. 

It lasted for fifteen minutes. Both dripped blood, 
and York's left eye was closed and throbbing. 
Both were almost windless, but York knew that 
he was in the better shape. A well directed blow 
closed the snap-man's right eye. Deliberately now 
York played to close its mate, and in a minute more 
accomplished it. The blond giant was virtually 
at his mercy, half blinded as he was. With his 
failing strength York hammered at his wind and 
punished his face; but doggedly the man fought 
on, with a courage truly admirable. 

At last York flattened him on the ground. He 
was no more than on his feet again when another 
blow sent him sprawling. 

"You're whipped," York panted, as the skinner 
staggered to his feet again. 

Only a sob of rage answered him, and once again 
York stretched him fiat. 

"I hate to do it," he told him. "It's pure cruelty. 
But it must be to a finish if you won't say you're 
whipped." 

There was no reply. Falteringly the big fellow 
regained his feet, and, blind and bleeding, fiailed 
out hopelessly, wasting his strength on air. 

There was nothing else to be done, so York 
watched his chance, slipped in on his toes, and shot 
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a vicious uppercut to the point of the snap-man's 
jaw. He fell like a pole-axed steer. 

For nearly a minute he lay almost immovable, 
and York thought that he was out. But once more 
he came back, and York hammered him to his knees. 

"Enough?" he kept asking. "Will you back 
that team to my mules?" 

The man spat blood at him and regained his feet 

« 

again. But he went reeling about, head down, and 
York refused to strike him. He knew that the end 
was near, and that will power alone kept the man 
in motion. Then he fell face down in the dirt, and 
lay there motionless. 

Silently after a time the men lifted him and 
carried him, still unconscious, to camp. 

"Twenty-one minutes, altogether," nonchalantly 
announced the boss. "Hickly, turn your team 
out and drive snap. Start 'em up again, fellas." 

No one but Ted spoke to York, but all looked at 
him curiously as he walked, gasping for breath, 
back to his patient mules. Ted merely said: 

"Can you do anything else?" — and grinned ap- 
preciatively. 

The remainder of the day passed without event, 
and exactly twenty-one minutes after the usual 
quitting time they "knocked off" and followed the 
braying mules to camp. 

After supper Ted and York sat on boxes in their 
bunk-tent and smoked and talked. Their tent 
mates were peculiarly silent — there were sixteen 
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in all in the tent — ^but at last a wizened little man 
with mummylike skin and a squint-eye spoke to 
the hero of the day. 

"Ole Blondy's about all in," he informed. ^^Looks 
like you hurt um inside somewheres when you was 
prospectin' for his wind." 

"I'm sorry," York said simply. "Do you think 
it's serious?" 

The stiff shrugged ridgy shoulders. "He keeps 
spittin' up blood. You sent a hard man to the 
cleaner's, Jack. I never see Blondy Barlow 
whipped before, and I'll bet I've seen um in twenty 
scraps. You're there with them dukes — ^been in 
the ring?" 

"No," York told him abstractedly. Then he rose 
to his feet. "I guess I'll go see Blondy," he pur- 
posed. 

At that every one of his tent mates turned his 
face toward the speaker in veiled surprise. Sam- 
aritanism was not in their lexicon of life. Ted 
followed York out of the tent. 

"Let 'im alone," he advised. "He got what was 
comin' to 'im. You should worry." 

"I may have killed him," York said concernedly. 

^^Well? Nobody 'd blame you. 'Tain't any o' 
your lookout. She was a fair fight. They can't 
hang you if you croaked 'im, ol'-timer. He gypped 
'imself. He moved in with his kid-show and 
found all the Ezras erstwhile." 

"I'm not worrying about hanging," smiled York. 
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*^I want to see him, anyway. I know a little some- 
thing about anatomy. I'd like to look him over, 
if hell let me.'' 

"Go ahead/' said Ted. "I don't say it's right 
to do it, but you know me. Yours for life !" 

They found a quiet group in the tent occupied by 
the snap-driver. They were paying no attention 
to the sufferer, on one of the lower bunks, but were 
reading papers or magazines or otherwise engaged 
in their own pursuits. 

York walked direct to the bunk, under the curi- 
ous glances of the stiffs, and looked down at the 
mottled face of his erstwhile enemy. 

"How are you feeling now, Blondy?" he asked 
quietly. 

The snap-driver reached up and lifted pieces of 
raw beefsteak from his swollen eyes, which then 
opened to tiny slits. The cut lips worked, but 
Blondy said nothing. 

"I'm sorry for what happened," said York, his 
tones sounding strange in the silence of the tent. 
"I hope everything will be all right between you 
and me when you get on the job again. I'm sure I 
hold no ill-will. They tell me you're coughing up 
blood. Will you let me have a look at you? I know 
a little about such things." 

There was an extended period of stillness, at the 
end of which Blondy mumbled : 

"Bust yourself." 

York interpreted this as an invitation to examine 
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him. With Ted's help he removed the big fellow's 
shirt and undershirt. He listened to his heart- 
beats and timed them, and went skilfully over his 
torso to find a rib that gave too readily under pres- 
sure, the gentle manipulation bringing beads of 
moisture on Blondy's brow. 

"Between us, some way, we've broken a rib, 
Blondy," was York's ultimate diagnosis. "But it's 
on the side opposite your heart and below your 
lungs. Nothing serious, I think, and I doubt 
if it's the cause of the blood that's coming up. I'm 
going to get a doctor, though. Lie quietly. You'll 
be about again before many days." 

York could not interpret the meaning of Blondy's 
silence, and his face, bruised as it was, with the 
eyes almost sightless, showed nothing of any emo- 
tions he might have felt. His bruises had been 
cleansed and his eyes ministered to by others, so 
York could do nothing more for him then. 

Ted followed him out. "This is phony," he dep- 
recated. "Where you gonta get a doctor, and 
who's gonta pay 'im?" 

"Lend me what money you have left," said York. 
"I'll return it in a day or two.'^ 

"Don't le'me ketch you doin' it," said Ted, drib- 
bling nickels and dimes into York's hand. 

York saw the walking-boss, but was refused the 
loan of a saddle animal. He had been prepared 
for this, as he was entirely unknown in the camp, 
so, declining Ted's offer to "stick till death parted 
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them," lie set off afoot through the night for the 
ferry at Carson's Landing. 

It was after nine when he reached the river, to 
find that the ferry had ceased operating for the day. 
Repeated shouts across the black swirling water 
brought no response. So York slipped out of his 
clothes, tied them in a bundle on top of his 
head, and began the long swim to the other 
bank. 

Unaccustomed to swimming in big rivers for any 
great distance, he made no allowance for the cur- 
rent, and accordingly was borne downstream nearly 
a mile before he made a landing. This accom- 
plished eventually, he hurried into his clothes and 
stumbled through the willows that fringed the river 
bank to the little town. 

Here he awoke from his doze the night operator 
at the railroad station, and found that his accumu- 
lation of small coins made a sum sufficient for a 
telegram to Chicago. He wired his friend Ernest 
Whiteside to send him one hundred dollars in cur- 
rency by registered mail. Next he hunted up a 
doctor. 

The physician had a horse and buggy, and his in- 
fluence caused the ferry man to set them and the 
rig across the river. Before midnight the doctor 
was bending over Blondy Barlow. 

York learned with a feeling of relief that Blondy 
had suffered no serious internal injury, and that 
the doctor expected him to be doing light work in 
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a short time. Then York went to bed, and was 
up at the sounding of the triangle, "cuflSng Jack 
and Ned" and carefully scraping their collars, as 
ordered to do daily by the stable boss. 

Three days later he laid off one afternoon and 
went afoot to Carson^s Landing, where he found 
Whiteside's registered package awaiting him. 

For eight days now York worked faithfully, and 
at the end of this period he was a more proficient 
skinner than when he had begun. The doctor had 
ceased his visits to the snap-driver, and York had 
paid him. Another week passed and found Blondy 
behind his blacks once more, with a boy to drag the 
eveners for him, as the stooping and jerking would 
prove too great a strain on his healing rib. 

Not a word passed between him and York. The 
snap-team was always in place when York's mules 
pulled up to it with the loading wheeler. During 
the noon hour that first day, however, York saw 
Blondy sitting under a tree and walked over to 
him. 

"Well, how's the rib?" he asked genially, sitting 
down beside the man. 

Blondy drew indifferently on his cigarette for a 
little and kept his eyes averted. "All right, I 
guess," he said finally. 

"I've found out that you get two seventy-five 
a day for driving snap," York said. 

Blondy nodded. 

^TTou lost sixteen days' work. That comes to 
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forty-four dollars. I'm going to split the damage 
with you. Here you are." 

He tendered twenty-two dollars in bills and silver. 

Blondy turned on the bench and stared open- 
mouthed at him. 

"Say, are you nuts?'^ he ejaculated. 

"Cracking that rib wasn't in the contract," York 
explained. "All that I wanted, when I landed on 
you, was to convince you that you couldn't make a 
monkey out of me just because I was a poor mule- 
skinner and green. I think I accomplished that. 
So breaking a rib for you and causing you to lose 
time is more revenge than I am entitled to. So 
here's my settlement for half of the damage, as I'm 
responsible for only half of it. Take it." 

Blondy continued to stare. "Say, who are you, 
anyway. Jack?" he asked at length, though he had 
not offered to accept the money. 

"That makes no difference," replied York. "I'm 
a railroad stiff, just like you, but a more ignorant 
one. Take the money, and we'll shake hands and 
forget it." 

Blondy looked down at the offering, then up at 
York again. He drew down his leonine brows and 
sat in study, that expression of deep puzzlement 
still on his face. At length he said : 

"You're a new one on me. Jack. But I guess you 
ain't nuts or phony. I guess maybe you're a 
pretty square sort of a plug. You've got education 
— anybody can see that. Well, Jack, I ain't. I'm 
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a stiff — ^a bum — a tramp. But I ain't takin' your 
money, I started somethin' I couldn't finish, 
that's all. I guess I got what was comin' to me. 
I don't like you — don't make any mistake about 
that. Say the word and I'll try to clean house 
with you again — ^right here an' now. But I can 
be just as much of a sport as you can. Nix on 
the jack!" 

"But I don't want you to lose time on account 
of that business, Blondy," York protested. **I — ^^ 

"I hear the Sisters o' Mercy are comin' into camp 
tomorrow," Blondy interrupted* "They come 
moochin' 'round railroad camps every now an' then. 
If that jack's burnin' holes in your jeans, slip it 
to them for me." 

*^You do it," urged York, pressing the money 
upon him. 

"You be around and see, then," Blondy stipu- 
lated, accepting the bills and silver. 

Next day when York drove up to the snap-team 
on one of his monotonous rounds he found a 
black-hooded nun waiting at the snap-driver's side. 

"Look, Jack !" called Blondy, and he placed the 
money in the Sister's slim white hand. 

"Well," said York, "seems to me as if you're still 
loser, Blondy. That's only your half that you've 
given." He stepped over to the smiling woman. 
"Here's mine," he finished ; and twenty-two dollars 
more found their way into the Sister's keeping. 
"Now let's shake and forget it," he suggested; 
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and^ shamefaced over his participation in such a 
show of sentiment, Blondy grasped the out- 
stretched hand. 

Little did York Farrel dream that this act and 
the ones that had led up to it were to lead him 
straight to the Jubilee Girl! 

The camp got the entire story, of course, and 
York became an object of interest and vague spec- 
ulation. Ted Rogers was repeatedly interrogated 
as to what manner of man this was with whom he 
travelled. And as publicity man for York Farrel, 
Ted won his spurs. 

"That guy's a mystery,'' he importantly informed 
the curious. "Him an' me's got only a rainy-day 
collection o' tolls an' thin ones when we drift into 
this camp. And he borrows what I got when he 
goes for the medico that night. And a few days 
later I see him shell out a flock o' picture-paper to 
the doc. He's got money to bum, that plug . He's 
no chambermaid to a couple o' uneducated tassel- 
tails. But he's somethin', all right. Him an' me's 
just like that!" He held up two fingers pressed 
tightly together. 

"Him an' me's beatin' it West," he continued, 
now sure of his audience's attention. "And we 
drift in here, broke, to make a little stake before 
we go on the big circuit. And now he springs 
twice as much coin as the both of us have made 
here. I says to 'im : ^Say, Yorkie,' I says, ^how 
^bout you an' me beatin' it on now, since you've 
flashed all this big jack that you picked off the 
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bushes or somethin' ?' And he says, ^Nothin' doin'. 
I got this to get Blondy on his feet again, and 
whatfs left ain't in our little deal a-talj. I'm 
gonta send 'er back where she come from,' he says. 
^I'm on my own,' he says, *and it's the way we're 
goin' West to the Jubilee Girl.' He's wild about 
The Girl," Ted added in more mysterious tones. 
^^Says he ain't never seen her: but I'm wise that 
she's got his nanny, and he's gonta try an' grab 
her oflf . He'll get her, too, believe me ! That guy 
could marry the Queen of England ! He's a lady's 
man — that plug. He can do anything, by golly! 
He'll have the Jubilee Girl eatin' out of his hand 
twenty-four hours after he runs up against her. 
T know 'im! When they made that boy they 
didn't get careless when they was finishin' 'im oflE 
above the neck ! Y'oughta hear 'im sling the lingo 
when just him and me's together alone. All about 
this big Fry-knee and The Finn an' everything. 
History? Say, the guys that wrote the history 
are shanty men beside that boy! Fry-knee she's 
the grandmother of all the gypo queens, he tells 
me, 'way back in the good old b. c. days. What 
d'ye know 'bout that? I makes a crack — see? — 
and showed my gypo brains. And he put me wise 
without makin' me feel that a brick college has 
fell on me and squshed me. He's a gentleman, that 
ole Jasper!" 

"Maybe he's a fly-cop lookin' for some yegg that's 
turned a trick," was suggested. 

"Not him !" Ted defended. "He's too square an 
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hombre for anything like that. There ain't nothin' 
but three-ring stuff under that plug's bonnet. Be- 
sides, a fly-cop can't sing. No, sir — ^he's just a 
mystery tramp, that's what he is. An' I'll bet he's 
a millionaire or someth^'. He's got somethin' 
big in his nut, but he ain't spillin' it to the likes 
o' me, an' I don't ask — see? Educated! Say, you 
oughta see that guy run! And sing! And you 
seen 'im scrap!" 

"Guess nobody wants to learn anything about 
his scrappin'," observed a listener. "And the stiffs 
're so lazy he'd have to run alone, if anybody was 
to get to see that But I guess nobody'd stop um 
from singin'." 

"Wait'U tonight," promised Ted. "I'll see if I 
c'n get 'im started on that Love's Old Sweet Song 
business. He'll do anything for me. Believe me, 
he's got Caruso by the tail !" 

"The cook's got a git-tar," some one hinted. 
"If this plug can play her — ^" 

^^e can play anything !" boasted Ted, swept oflC 
his feet and into a sea of wild statements by his 
enthusiasm. "Play anything— do anything. That 
boy's a reg'lar department store, with a delicatessen 
on the mezzanine ! Wait'll you get an earful o' his 
yodel !" 

So that night York Farrel sat on a bench under 
the pines and twanged the old guitar while he 
sang in his pleasing baritone to a silently apprecia- 
tive audience. Song followed song, and still they 
begged for more. And when at last he finished the 
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wizened little man, much to York's surprise and 
embarassment, voiced the general verdict: 

"He'll get the goat o' the Jubilee Girl with that 
stuflf, all right, aU right!" 

Three days later, with nearly thirty dollars apiece 
in their pockets, York Farrel and Ted Rogers bade 
good-bye to One- Wing Simeon's Gamp and set off 
on the long trail to the Jubilee Girl, somewhere in 
the trackless West. 



CHAPTER IX 

HAIL TO THE COMING KING 

YORK FARREL and his happy-go-lucky 
comrade left One-Wing Simeon's Camp 
in the dewy morning. Instead of return- 
ing to Carson's Landing they followed the engi- 
neer's stakes that marked the right of way through 
the woods in a southea-ly direction. Ted Rogers 
had evidenced a desire to see other camps of the 
job on which they had been at work, and York 
Farrel was out to see everything pertaining to 
the strange life of the railroad stiff. 

In sharp contrast to One-Wing Simeon's were the 
camps that their pilgrimage from time to time re- 
vealed. Miserable little institutions, most of them, 
under control of sallow-faced Southerners from the 
country round about, who never before had worked 
on railroad-construction jobs. Their workmen 
were bindle-stiffs — the men who walk mostly and 
carry blankets and are meek and mild, presumably 
— ^and native Lousianians, three-fourths of the lat- 
ter negroes. Dirty, ragged tents, haphazard tools, 
and the poorest of makeshift accommodations for 
the toilers told the story of life in camps like this. 

The black skinners interested York, however, 
What a jolly, carefree, indolent lot they were, fol- 
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lowing their unambitious teams loose-jointedly, un- 
consciously in rhythm. Sometimes they danced 
grotesquely, for the morning still was young and 
their childlike hearts not yet sluggish from the 
heat of day and hours of toil behind them. Away 
up near the head of the line of slips and wheeMrs a 
full heart would suddenly burst into a weird negro 
song, the cadences rising and falling with the sing- 
er's impromptu variations. A man in the middle 
would take it up ; then here and there, from one end 
to the other of the crawling snake that was the 
string of teams and implements and men, voices 
would break out eerily in strange, sweet harmo- 
nies — 

''WomanHBcn-an-an, 

I ah-saw youah man-an-an, 

Standin' on th' banks of the a-Bio Gran '-an '-an M 

Heaved ah moan-n-n-n-n — 

An' he heaved a sigh-igh-igh — 

'Ah wants to see mah woman 

Befoah Ah die-ie-ie-ie!' 

Woman-an-an-an-an ! M 'm-m-m-m-m-m ! ' ' 

The travellers came out on the Red Biver toward 
the close of day and found a vacant log cabin on its 
bank. Here they *^jungled up" for the night, as 
they had brought along victuals for one meal. 
They slept in the cabin, and at dawn next morning, 
breakfastless, they started following the river in 
search of a way of crossing to the more populated 
districts on the other side. 

They came presently upon a middle-aged negro 
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woman with a yellow bandana bound about her 
kinky hair, and on top of that a tall earthen jar, 
balanced prettily. She was one of those female 
creatures so close to nature that they can be fat 
and graceful at the same time — ^and their skin is al- 
most never white. She was tripping gaily down a 
beaten path to the river, a tune humming from her 
lips. 

Ted accosted her. 

"Hello, there. Auntie !" he ventured. 

She turned and flashed two rows of perfect teeth 
at him. 

"Good mawnin', Cap'n — ^good mawnin', ffuh," she 
returned the greeting brightly. "Cap'n, would 
yo'-all give me a pipeful o' youh good tobacco, suh?" 

Greatly amused, York was the first to offer his 
pouch. She helped herself unstintingly, deftly bal- 
ancing her jar on her head, and carefully wrapped 
her gleanings in a corner of her apron. 

"Ah smokes af tah breakfus, Cap'n," sh« explained 
"Ah ain't had mah breakfus yit. Thank yo', suh — 
Ah thanks yo^^' 

"That's just what I was gonta spring on you my- 
self. Auntie," Ted told her. ^We ain't bellied up 
to the trough this momin', and we was wonderin^ 
if you couldn^ti put us ontol something, kinda. 
And, outside o' frogs, how do the natives get across 
that river?" 

"Well, suh, Cap'n," she replied, rolling her large 
beautiful eyes, "Ah'm gonta have mah breakfus in 
a jiflfy, suh. Ah'm headed towa'ds it now. All 
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gets outa mah bed this mawnin', an' dere ain't 
any meal in mah jah." She rolled her eyes up- 
ward to indicate that the object on her head was 
under discussion. "So Ah jerks mah ole man 
outen de quilts an' makes 'im pull me encross de 
rivah, an' Ah gits some meal foh breakfus f m 
some Men's Ah got ovah heah back in de piney 
woods, suh. Now dat ole man o' mine he done 
got a trotrline sot foah catfish. An' yo' two white 
gemmen jes' come along 'ith me, suh; an' if dat 
ole man o' mine done cotch a channel cat. Ah got 
de cohnmeal right heah, an' Ah'U git yo'-all some 
breakfus suah." 

"That's fine, Auntie," approved Ted. "We'll 
sure do that. We'll pay you for your trouble, too." 

"No, suh. Ah don' except no pay f 'm white folks, 
suh. Yo'-all jes' come along 'ith me, suh." 

She tripped down the steep path, never so much 
as lifting a hand to steady the jar of meal on her 
head. For a way the path followed the river 
over level land ; and soon the negress pointed ahead 
to where a man waited in a skiflf under the bank. 
He was very black, and his wool was tinged with 
badger-gray. 

"Ole man, what yo'-all done catch?" she atf- 
costed him. 

He lifted from the bottom of the boat a long, slim 
channel cat, amber-skinned in the early sunlight. 

"Da's a beauty, ole man," she applauded. "So 
now we-all got ouah breakfus, an' dey ain't nothin' 
to worry about till noontime. An' dese heah white 
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gemmen'g gonta eat dat fish an' de cohn-bread All's 
gonta make 'em. Yo' git dat skift aroun' heah^ ole 
man^ so's we-all kin git in hit." 

There was an extra pair of home-made oars in 
the skiff^ and Ted helped the old man to send the 
boat breasting the swift current, with York in the 
bow and Auntie in the stem, her jar held firmly 
between rounded knees. They made a landing on 
the other side and climbed up a steep path to a 
ramshackle, whitewashed log house set back in the 
trees. The whitewashing had been done, Ted re- 
marked, the year previous to the invention of the 
cotton gin. 

In a monstrous fireplace of blackened stones 
Auntie baked her coonbread in a Dutch oven, rak- 
ing live coals on top of it and about it. Over an- 
other part of the fire she fried the fish, which the 
old man had skinned and cleansed with a practised 
hand. Over coals in still another place the coffee- 
pot bubbled merrily. 

York and Ted eventually sat down at an un- 
covered table to the simple but bounteous break- 
fast of cornbread, fish and coffee without sugar or 
Icream. Behind them hovered Auntie and "Ole 
Man" anticipating their every want, encouraging 
them to greater onslaughts. York imagined that 
never in his life had he so thoroughly enjoyed a 
breakfast, with his appetite so keen from the tramp 
along the cool river, and the blacks' hospitality so 
whole-hearted. Not a bite would either touch 
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until the "white folks'' had left the table, and not 
a penny would they accept. 

But York slipped a dollar under the ragged door- 
mat when Auntie's attention was diverted else- 
where during their leave-taking. 

"You've heard about this here Southern hospi- 
tality, ain^t you?" Ted asked as they walked away 
through cotton fields. "Well, I've beat it all over 
the South, and I'm tellin' you you'll find it at the 
black man's docrr. Oh, rich white folks down here 
maybe will show hospitality to other rich white 
folks; but if a tramp wants a bridge between his 
backbone and his ribs he'd better play his chips on 
the other colour. Just like out West, where every- 
body's supposed to be a good fella and generous 
and easy to get acquainted with and all. It's the 
nuts ! You can get acquainted in N' York City as 
easy as you can in Idaho. There's lots o' fairy 
t^es about certain kinds o' folks in this ole worid. 
Traditions — ^is that what you call 'em? And most 
of 'em come from some hophead's dream ; and they 
keep springin' 'em so much that other folks begin' 
springin' 'em, too, and by and by everybody's doin' 
it — then they're traditions, kinda. But believe me, 
old kid, I want a little butter on my traditions ! 

"Why, talkin' about gettin' acquainted sponta- 
neous with folks out West, le'me tell you : I'm in 
N'York — see? And I bumps into a Jane goin' over 
to Coney Island. The boat's crowded, and her an' 
me's jammed up side by each. I likes the scenery 
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she displays, so I pulls a little innocent-bystander 
stuff and makes the crack: 

" 'Ain't the water purty today?' — ^just like that. 

"'It sure is,' she says. See? 

''And then we get to talkin' about pretty water 
and things ; and she says she was born in N' York ; 
and I tell her I'm from ole K. C. And she tells 
me where she works and what she drags down 
and all about her folks ; and I put on a monologue 
record about things that'd happened to me, or 
oughta've happened. And we go ashore together 
and take a sub-contract on the Ice Cream Line and 
commit cruelty to hot-dogs; and we ramble about 
together all day just like we'd each had a wax im- 
pression o' what the other'd felt like tellin' the 
world since we was kids. Compatible — ^no f oolin' !'^ 

Ted came to a pause and walked on silently for 
a time. 

"And that was the end of it?" York asked inter- 
estedly. 

"Oh," replied Ted, "her and me got thicker'n 
mud. Straight a Moll as ever hit the pike, Yorkie. 
Class, too ! I gets a job delay in' shipments for an 
express company, and me and Lottie was parkin' 
our jack and gonta bump the bumps together. 
We'd even paid the first instalment on our phono- 
graph. Everything was jake. But my brains 
went gypo on me, and I thought I'd glide out and 
take a few more wax impressions before I settled 
down. Well, she was one large glide. That's the 
hell o' bein' a ramblin' kid like me. It don't only 
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get in your blood, but it breaks out on your face 
and interrupts your social activities, as the fella 
says." 

"Do you write to her?'' 

Ted roused himself from an unaccustomed 
dreaminess. "Who? The doll? Well, I did for 
a while. That's what was the matter with the mails 
for a time there. Then my finances got involved, 
and I couldn't buy a postage stamp in a cut-rate 
drug store. And — and I just let it go till it was 
too late. Well, life is life. I got a gatherin' o' 
gypo in the head — see? And doctors have give 
me up. They said it would have to run its course 
for about a hundred and five years, then I'd maybe 
begin' pickin' up." 

"/« it too late?" York persevered. Who does not 
relish the r61e of Cupid? 

"Oh, I guess she's hooked up to some level-headed 
guy that wears white collars and washes above his 
wrists. I'd never amounted to nothin', anyway — 
that affliction, you know." 

"I'd write and find out," York said helpfully. 

'^Maybe I will someday. Guess I'll do that 
little thing next time I get a chance. She certainly 
was one little bunch o' forget-me-nots." 

"Write to her," said York. "And if there's still 
a chance, I'll help you out." 

"Howl?" 

"Oh, I don't know just now. But maybe I can 
give you a shove in the right direction. You never 
can tell." 
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"By golly, Yorkie, youVe started somethin' ! If 
I can get that girl again, me for the bieycle-and- 
dinner-bucket life. I'll be good this time. Wipe 
my feet on the doormat and pass that sign that 
says Five Cents like the limited passin* a bindle- 
stiflP. I'll write the doll a letter when we hit the 
next burg. Lottie Howard's her name. Purty 
name, kinda — huh?'' 

Ted did it, instructing that the answer be sent to 
El Paso, Texas. 

"You're a funny guy, Yorkie," he told his friend 
after the letter had been posted. "I don't get you 
at all. But you may 'a' noticed I ain't asked many 
questions. It ain't done in the best roughneck 
circles. Just the same, you got my goat, kinda, 
You're the Mystery Tramp, and you sure made a 
hit with me." 

York had indeed become Ted's hero. Ted was 
never loath to talk on any subject under the sun, 
and this new topic that engrossed him gave him 
ample material for his far from sluggish imagina- 
tion to work upon. His subtle references to the 
mystery that hung about his companion had fired 
the imagination of One-Wing Simeon's Camp ; and, 
coming and going as men were constantly, the fame 
of Ted's Mystery Tramp had days before preceded 
them and had travelled up and down the line. And 
Ted never allowed the topic to grow cold from 
lack of fuel. 

In a hobo camp in the jungles south of Shreveport 
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which the pair invaded, a man nudged another and 
whispered something. Whereupon whisperings 
passed stealthily around with the result that a doz- 
en tramps eyed York with curiosity and interest. 

In another camp, close to Houston, Texas, a man 
spoke outright when York and Ted strolled in. 

"Ain't youse de Mystery Tramp, Jack?" he asked. 

This was overwhelming, and York saw himself 
pictured eventually as a notorious character, on a 
standing with Calico Alexander, Louie the Lump^ 
and Willie the Whittler. Next the inquisitive one 
almost took his breath away by asking: 

"Are youse still bettin' youse c'n grab oflE de 
Jubilee Goil w'en youse get out dere to 'er, 
Jack?" 

"Say," asked York, frowning and indulging in 
the slang of the day — "where do you get that 
stulBf?" 

The tramp looked abashed, which, as York had 
not spoken angrily, proved that York had indeed 
become one of the kings of the road. 

"I didn't mean nuttin', or settler," the bum 
apologized. "Don't get sore at me buttin' in." 

"I'm not sore at all," York made answer. "But 
I'd like to know just what you've heard about me. 
Let's hear it. Jack." 

"W'y, I'm meetin' guys all up an' down de line, 
an' I'm hearin' about youse every day er so. 
Dere was Artie de Pipe dat was tellin' me youse 
was de fastest little scrapper dat ever hit de ties. 
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Pays he see youse kill a guy wid yer bare fists 
onct last summer up in Sout' Dakota." 

York gasped. Artie the Pipe certainly was well 
named. 

"Den two days ago I meets up wid Laflin de 
Goblin, in jungles outa San Antone. De Goblin he 
says he knows youse fer two er free years, an' 
youse're a millionaire an' a big bug in Chi society, 
an' dat youse've got a yacht an' come pretty near 
breakin' de bank at Monte Carlo onct. Says he 
hears youse're gonta challenge Wot's-'is-name?— de 
middle-weight champ o' de worl'. An' de Goblin 
says w'en de hoboes hold dere next convention — 
up in Britt, Iowa, maybe — de stiflfs're gonta put up 
your name ag'in Tom o' de Tom-Tom's fer King o' 
de Tramps." 

"Heavens above !" groaned York. 

"An' dey're sayin' youse sung for de President 
w'en he was sick onct," his entertaining informer 
continued. "An' dat ain't all: Some o' de big 
stiflfs're sayin' youse 'a' made a bet o' ten thousan' 
dollars wid some big sports in Chi dat youse could 
go on de road an' cop off de Jubilee Goil. An' 
if youse grab 'er off, youse two're gonta start a 
hobo club in Cincy er Philly er some o' dose main- 
stem towns east. Dey say youse're de only tramp 
de Jubilee Goil ever's likely to give a chanct at 
her, and dat before many moons youse 'n' her'll be 
puUin' off sumpin dat'll make de yeggs open dere 
eyes. Dat's wot I hear, Jack — all up an' down 
de line. Youse can't prove nuttin' by me." 
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"For the love of Mike'/' gasped York. 

From Houston the pilgrims drifted westward, 
riding boxcars, blind baggage, rods, brake-beams — 
any way to get along — and visiting many jungles 
where hoboes were foregathered. All along the line 
it was the same. The Mystery Tramp was welcomed 
with grins and stealthy nudgings and eyes wide 
with awe and admiration. The veritable 61ite of 
the road, before whom ordinary tramps cringed in 
terror, shook hands with York and hobnobbed with> 
him gladly — Tom o' the Tom-Toms, Spot o' the Out- 
casts, Monk o' the Rum, Penny the Owl, Baldy the 
Dealer, and many more celebrities whose monakers 
York had seen time and again on remote water 
tanks and railroad bridges. 

Gradually it began to dawn upon him that Fate, 
ably supported by Edward Eogers, liad played 
miraculously into his hand. Through no conniv- 
ance on his part he suddenly had become famous 
in trampdom, a demigod to the nomad kingdom. 
What better opportunity could he have asked for 
to search out the inner secrets of these strange men? 
In the excitement and novelty of his adventures he 
had nearly lost sight of the original idea that had 
caused him to become a tramp. In future the pres- 
tige and power that he would gain from acting 
the r61e of the Mystery Tramp would be of inestim- 
able value in the final working out of that idea. 

Moreover, York was human, and he liked it. So 
he ceased showing wonder and surprise at the ex- 
aggerated stories about himself that came to him, 
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and wondered only at the shallowness of fame and 
reputation. He copied the attitude of Tom o' the 
Tom-Toms, recognized Xing of the Tramps, and 
withdrew into a shell of haughty reserve and im- 
plied wisdom. Someday, if he played his game 
successfully, he might be hailed as King of the 
Tramps — though, judging from the black looks of 
Tom o' the Tom-Toms, he might be obliged to fight 
for his title. And then, if the original idea still 
persisted, what might he not accomplish as the 
tramps' acclaimed commander? He even went so 
far as seriously to consider an attempt to adopt the 
argot of the road, for he thought that with practice 
his histrionic gifts would be equal to this character- 
ization. Then it occurred to him that in being him- 
self he might create a more pronounced impression 
still. 

As a result of the new situation, when York and 
Ted found themselves ditched in a little Texas 
town York wrote a letter to Earnest Whiteside and 
to his Chicago bank. He made arrangements for 
Whiteside to dispose of several thousand dollars' 
worth of securities which York had collected from 
time to time. The returns from their sale were 
to be forwarded to an El Paso bank and credited 
to a checking account. York knew the value of 
money to impress trampdom; and to act the part 
that Fate seemed to have outlined for him he 
wished to be able to "make a flash" when necessary. 
Of this move he told Ted nothing. 

They were in camp on the S. P. a hundred miles 
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from El Paso one night — York and Ted and three 
old vagabonds of the addict type and a bashful 
youth from Maine whose days as a tramp had been 
few. The desert night was cold and they sat about 
a fire of scrapped ties. Suddenly into camp there 
strode from nowhere a figure new to York. 

He was a short, weighty, broad-chested tramp 
with a sour, tanned face and lowering, wicked eyes, 
bleared and crafty. He was fairly well dressed, 
considering the mussiness of tramp life. Evilly he 
Weared about. 

The three old-timers stirred. 

"Hello, dere, Emie,'^ one of them ventured. 
^Were'd youse blow from?'^ 

^ Well, if it ain't Ernie de Hoop !" muttered an- 
other. "How's t'ings, Ernie, ole head?" 

Ernie the Hoop, it developed, was a peddler of 
cheap, imitation-gold rings. His victims usually 
were young negro girls in the Southern States, and 
in other localities anybody unsophisticated enough 
to bite. 

He would spring a tale of wretchedness — ^a sob- 
story of a mother's last injunction to an erring 
son, and of the ring she had placed on his finger 
when he left her at the old garden gate, cautioning 
him never to part with it for her sake. But Ernie 
now was hungry — starving. Bitter were his pangs, 
and his gulps of misery bore him out. A thousand 
dollars could not huy the ring; but could the girl 
lend him fifty cents on it so that he might not 
starve? He would work his fingernails to the 
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quick before he would let her keep the treasure; 
and he wanted her exact address so that, when 
he had earned the money with which to redeem 
the pledge, he could hurry to her and reclaim it. 
The ring would be one of a lot that Ernie the Hoop 
had bought in Chicago for eighty-seven cents the 
dozen. His process of removing the look of newness 
without impairing the solid-gold effect was his 
secret, and the reason for his inimitable success in 
"peddling hoops." 

The newcomer seemed strangely antagonistic 
and did not return the greetings of the tramps who 
had tendered them. His ratty eyes squinted about 
the circle and settled on York. 

'Who's dis?" he asked one of the old-timers, with 
a note of expectancy in his tones. 

The other winked a warning, rose to his feet, and 
whispered mysteriously into the cauliflower ear of 
The Hoop. The listener nodded understandingly. 

Then swiftly he turned to the boy from Maine, 
and his inscrutable eyes glowered at him until the 
youth flushed and shrank. 

The Hoop took a step toward him, reached into 
his vest pocket, and produced a match. Between 
thumb and forefinger he passed it to the boy from 
Maine, and spoke not a word to him. 

"Thanks," mumbled the boy, and, with eyes 
abased in shame, rose from the ground and 
wandered away into the cold night. 

The Hoop turned and looked the others over. 
Then, producing a second match, he walked to an- 
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other of the tramps — a man who carried a bundle — 
and oflfered it to him. Without a word the man 
accepted it, rose, shouldered his pack, and wandered 
away into the blackness. 

The Hoop had "given them the match." These 
two were outsiders, the one an unsophisticated boy, 
the other a detested "bindle stiff," and they were 
not wanted as witnesses to something that was to 
occur among celebrities o£ the road. Giving a 
tramp the match is a signal for him to go else- 
where and build a campfire of his own. In tramp- 
dom words are frequently dispensed with thus. 

As the sounds of the ostracized couple's foot- 
steps died away The Hoop strode around the fire 
and stopped before York Farrel. 

"Dis here's f er youse. Jack," he said, and handed 
York a sealed envelope. 

"For me!" York started to exclaim, but remem- 
bered his r61e in time to control his astonishment. 

"Thanks, old-timer," he drawled indifferently, 
and with his pocket knife began slitting the con- 
tainer. 

On the back he had read in neat typescript : 

Fob The Mystery Tramp 
Somewhere between Houston and El Paso, bound west. 

Pass it on till it reaches him. 

And underneath the foregoing, in a firm, bold, 
characteristic hand, York's unbelieving eyes stared 
at this : 

THE JUBILEE GIRL 



CHAPTER X 



BY COUEIBE SENT 



TO say that York Farell's fingers trembled 
as he removed a sheet of thick, spotless 
white notepaper from the dirty envelope 
should not appear disparaging. What man's 
fingers would not tremble if there had come to 
him myteriously and unexpectedly out of the black 
desert night a letter from the colourful girl of his 
quest — the Jubilee Girl, The Girl, tramp woman, 
ruler of vicious but interesting men ! To her throne 
somewhere in the mystic West tidings that a 
new knight rode the lists had sped along from 
mouth to mouth, from camp to camp, by freight 
and passenger racing through the night, and 
couriers on foot ! What wild tales had she heard 
of him? What had she written him? ^Imost he 
dreaded to read. 

At length York unfolded the sheet and struggled 
for calmness, for four pairs of eyes were watching 
him narrowly. 

At the top of the sheet, in small black embossed 
letters was this: 

CAMP JUBILEE 
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Underneath it, in neat typescript appeared: 

Dancelltt Dulce, N. M. 

The date followed. 
And then the salutation : 

To The Mystery Tramp, 
Westward bound on the Espee, 
The Jubilee Girl sends greeting! 

York's pulse quickened as he read on eagerly: 

Strange tales have reached me of a Mystery Tramp 
who rides through the night to claim me a^ his bride. 
Strange whisperings are on every hand, passing along 
from jungles to ragtown and tented camp of a man 
with curiy brown hair who sings like ApoUo and 
strums the harp like Orpheus — a demigod who fights 
valiantly and mightily for his rights, then binds up 
the wounds of the conquered and in penance donates 
money to the Sisterhood — a Socrates for learning — 
a Plutus who has laid a wager that he will ride to me 
and win my heart. 

So be it, valiant knight! Ride on into the West in 
search of me! These eyes are eager to behold you. 

Jobs are usually scarce about my camp, but I am 
holding open two vacancies for you and your devoted 
squire, who, it is rumoured, is a skinner of repute. 
But your job, parfit gentil knight, depends in great 
measure on whether you really can sing. And, oh, 
if only you can make coflfee! 

The Jubilee Girl awaits your coming and the proof 
of the pudding in an ecstasy of anticipation. 

JusmEE King, 
Who is called the Jubilee Girl or The Girl. 
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Following the signature came the inevitable fem- 
inine P. s., and as inevitably it revealed the motif 
which the body of her letter had obscured — 

Of course you understand that your challenge is ac- 
cepted. 

York lifted his eyes from the letter and gazed 
into the fire, forgetful of the curious looks that 
were bent upon him. Then he blinked his lashes 
and his blue eyes smiled at Ernie the Hoop. 

"Thanks, Ernie," he said. 

"Keep de change, ol'-timer,^' The Hoop re- 
turned nonchalantly. "An' now dat's offen me 
chest, I c'n get drunk. I been packin' two quarts 
o' redeye two days, an' wouldn't touch a drop on 
account o' bein' jerry I'd lose dat letter. Ain't 
I an angel! But now — " 

From each of his hip pockets he took a quart of 
whisky, the seals of the bottles still unbroken. 

"Now I'm gonta relax," he finished. 

York became aware of the unvoiced pleading in 
Ted Kogers' eyes and passed him the letter. Ted 
bent toward thte firelight and read it slowly, follow- 
ing the lines with a cracked finger. In a lowered 
tone he commented on the contents as he passed 
the letter back to York. 

"Sounds phony to me," he opined. "She rings 
in too many dead ones, like Fry-knee and The 
Finn. I don't know about this goin'-to-coUege 
racket. Seems like all a guy's gotta do in college 
is commit the B.C. death record to memory, and 
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then he's educated. So I'm a squire, am I? Huh! 
That's a kind of a gypo-idea epistle, if you ask me, 
Torkie. I don't get it a-tall. It reads like the 
eat had been scratchin' fleas on the typewriter, 
and the Jubilee Girl had signed it for a kid. 
Squire — ^huh !" 

The two old-timers who had been permitted to 
bask in the smile of Ernie the Hoop were watch- 
ing his activities with approval. He had borrowed 
a pocket knife and, using it in juxtaposition to 
his own, was deftly pulling a cork. He arose and 
offered the bottle to York Farrel first, decidedly 
a mark of honour. 

"Shot in de arm, Jack?" he invited. 

"Thanks," said York, "but beer's my limit." 

'Teah? Well, dey're tellin' me youse're a funny 
kind of a stiflf. Sorry, ol'-timer — ^but I can't bindle 
beer in a kickin' quantity over dis dam' desert. 
So here's to youse an' De Goil!" 

He lifted the bottle to his lips and threw back 
his head. Only after this did he start the bottle 
on its rounds. 

York sat staring into the fire, almost oblivious 
to the swift passage of the two bottles from lip 
to lip. That Ted was drinking he knew, but he 
knew better than to remonstrate. Anyway, he 
thought two quarts insuflBcient to work great 
havoc with the brains of four strong men. He 
was thinking of the Jubilee Girl, and his mind 
had room for little else. 

After half an hour, though, he became aware 
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by reason of the increasing flow: of conversation 
that the whisky was attending to its accustomed 
task. Then came the sudden bold request: 

"Give us one o' dem songs, ol'-timer — ^wot 
d'youse say?" 

York accomodatingly sang for them the songs 
that had delighted One-Wing Simeon's Camp. 
Heavy applause followed each rendition. Then 
finally said The Hoop : 

"Give us a stiffs' song fer a change, Jack.'' 

"I'm afraid I can't do that," York replied. 
"I don't know any as yet. Can't one of you sing 
a stiflfs' song? I'd like to hear one." 

"W'itie c'n sing," volunteered one. 

"Aw, ye're nuts !" growled Whitie. 

"Come on, Whitie!" York encouraged. 

"Well, if it wasn't fer de booze I wouldn't — 
after hearin' youse, Jack," Whitie wavered. "But 
I'll take a shot. Wot'U it be. Hoop?" 

"Give us De Rambler's Payday," The Hoop 
suggested. 

Thus encouraged Whitie cleared his throat, 
fortified himself by uptilting a bottle, and sought 
huskily for the key. Another tramp began beating 
time by clapping hands, and in a weird, croaky voice 
Whitie launched forth. 

The Rambler's Payday 
I'm the ramblin' kid; I'm the rambUn' kind — 
Deck or brakebeams, rods or blind! 
I rides in front or I rides behind, 
And the bum that rambles 'round me's got to ride the 
wind — 
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On payday — oh, ba-bay! 

On payday I'm the ramblin' kind! 

I been down on the gnmbo line, 

A-skinnin' mules when the weather's a-fine. 
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I been down on the gnim - bo line, 
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A-skinnin' mules when the weath-er's a-fine, 
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A-shootin' craps when the sun don't shine, And 
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a-now I'm a-ramblin' to that ba- by mine! 
Chorus. 
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With the pay - day 



— for me ba - bay! 
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With the pay- day of the grum - bo line ! 

A-shootin' craps when the sun don't shine. 
And a-now I'm a-ramblin' to that baby mine! — 
With the payday — ^for me ba-bay! 
With the payday of the gumbo line 1 
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Deckin' her in on the C. B. and Q., 

I lays me a-down beside the Wanderin' Jew; 

Trades »in me shirt for some mountain dew, 

An' he tries to make me pungle up me trousers too— 

And me payday — ^for me ba-bay! 

A^id me payday from the C. B. and Q.! 

Starts for Dallas on the M. K. and T. ; 
In Memphis town I-caught-a the ole I. C. 
Tanked up in Chi on-a-the M. and Saint P., 
And a-sobered up in Frisco on the Santa Feel — 
Without me payday — ^for me ba-bay! 
Without me payday from the M. K. and T.! 

Skinned six mules on-a-the Salt Lake road, 

Over the-a-desert with a five-ton load; 

A-talkin' to the lizard and the ole homed toad, 

An' the money for me ba-bay in me jeans I stowed— » 

All me payday — ^for me ba-bay! 

All me payday from the Salt Lake road! 

Chi to the Kerry Woman's out in Sac 
I rides the rods — ain't a-comin' back; 
She stakes me to a dollar and I buys a stack, 
And I holds four aces on a lumberjack — 
For his pay-day — ^for me ba-bay! 
Por the payday of that lumberjack! 

I stuck pigs in the Lone Star State, 
Ate combread amd a-molasses straight; 
On a dime's worth o 'snuff gets an awful skate. 
And I saw Saint Peter in the Golden Gate! 
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'Twas me payday — for me ba-bay! 
'IVajs me payday in that Texas State! 

Down on the levee outa New Orleans 
I lived on-a-bananas and a-mustard greens; 
Mosquitoes bit me through a-nineteen screens, 
An' an alligator gobbled up me ramblin' jeans-^ 
With me payday — for me ba-bay! 
With me payday outa New Orleans! 

Oh, a king snipe's wife on the Rio Grand', 

She fried a gilamonster for a section hand; 

She put it on the ti^k to make it tender — and 

It ditched the train that hit it in the desert sand! 

Oh, payday I — ^f or me ba-bay ! 

Oh, payday on the Rio Grand'! 

Hikin' through a camp on-a-the ole S. P., 

A gypo queen she-a-throwed a kiss at-a-me. 

Pay was a dollar and the board a-cost three, 

But I stuck until she beat it with the cook, Hop Leet 

An' me payday — ^for me ba-bay! 

And me payday on the ole S. P.! 

Oh, a train and a Ford and a pinto bronk 

A-carried me north to where the wild geese honk. 

I a-meets a lady in a honka-tonk, 

An' she kissed me with a blackjack on me iv'ry conk! 

It was payday — for that la-day ! 

It was payday in that honka-tonk! 

Rattlesnake a-bit me nose and knees, 
Scorpion' a-stung me; also bees — 
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Tarantulas and centipedes and Frisco fleas; 

But they all died a-shakin' with the dread D. T.% 

On a payday — for me ba-b'ay! 

On a payday with the dread D. T.'s. 

Bidin' the rods outa Kankakee, 

A rail-a-flopped up aaid-a-hit-a-me knee. 

I took it along-a-to the ole Pedee, 

An' I sold it for a dollar down in Tennessee! 

It was payday — oh, me ba-bay ! 

It was payday down in Tennessee! 

A Jersey gaycat makes the breajk 

Hell beat me West and-a no mistake. 

He dies in-a Cleveland ISi-eatin' cake, 

And hisr ghost was crossin^ Kansas when I reached Salt 

Lake! 
On a payday — oh, ba-bay ! 
It was payday when I reached Salt Lake ! 

Oh, the Jubilee Girl she's away Out West, 

Movin' dirt with a vim and a zest, 

Shootin' bi^ shots till a stiff oan't rest,. 

An' she's grabbin^ off the money with the best o' best! 

On a payday — oh, ba-bay ! 

On ai payday in that Golden West ! 

Lugi Brothers serve spaghet^ and wine; 

Bird and Bird are from the Mormon line; 

Ole Pete Cassidy's a friend o' mine; 

But I'm. worMn' for The Girl and I*m ^livin' fine! — 

Every payday — oh, me ba-bay ! 

Every payday I'm a doiu' fine! 
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Oh, the Jubilee Girl she ain't afraid; 
Move it with a shovel, Jack, or move it with a spade ! 
Shell sing to you or kiss you when you need her aid, 
But you'll knock 'em in the collar or you won't get 

paid! — 
On a payday— oh, ba-bay! 
On a payday when the stiffs get paid! 

Oh, the Jubilee Girl she's the hobos' pride, 

A mother and a sister and a pal and a bride — 

Over the mountains see the gayoats ride, 

A-racin' with their shadows to the Tramp Queen's side! 

Oh, payday I— oh, ba-bay ! 

Give me payday at the Tramp Queen's side! 

You mustn't a-booze and you mustn't a-fight. 

You mustn't a-stay out ablate at night; 

If you hit ole Ned, oh, a-hit um light 

Or The Girl she's gonta ride you an' she'll ride you 

right ! — 
On a payday — oh, me ba-bay! 
On a payday. Jack, shell ride you right! 

Oh, when I'm a-ramblin' a-down to rest. 

Just a-ramble me out into that ramblin' West, 

On a ramblin' train, on a ramblin' quest, 

To die like a rambler on the Trainp Queen's breast — 

On a payday — oh, ba-bay! 

On a payday lay me down to rest! 

Whitie's sentimental conclusion was followed by 
a round of applause. A bottle passed about again ; 
then Whitie sang, "A Skinner On The Gumbo Line," 
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"The Mucker From Buffalo," and "The Gaycat's 
Sweetheart," all tramp folk songs which were befit- 
tingly interpretative. 

Next morning York and Ted caught a freight 
travelling in the direction of El Paso,, where, be- 
jcause of sundry interruptions, they arrived the 
following morning on the brakebeams of a pas- 
senger coach. 

And now but a hundred and seventy miles sep- 
arated the Mystery Tramp from the girl who had 
coloured his dreams. 



CHAPTER XI 



THIRTY EIBS 



TED ROGERS knew of a notorious jungle 
camp on the Rio Grande, and thither he 
and York Farrel betook themselves on 
reaching El Paso. York^s mission was to study 
tramp life and he wanted one last look at his fellow 
wandereTs as on the road before he and Ted started 
for the desert, on the last lap of their long pilgrim- 
age to The Girl. Ted was showing signs of anticipa- 
tion or\rer receiving an answer from Lottie Howard 
in New York City. So York told him to go alone to 
the post office, promising to wait for him at the 
camp in the willows, 

"Thirty Ribs'' was the fanciful and seemingly 
obscure name in general use of this rendezvous, 
but it was also called "Camp Trentacosta." Most 
things that York had discovered about tramp life 
— especially the names — ^were exotic and bizarre, 
and fired his imagination and the desire to get at 
sources. In most cases, when he was able to trace 
a name to its origin, he found a distinct 
reason for it. Tom o' the Tom-Toms, for instance, 
once had travelled with a circus; and, blackened 
and painted as a savage, had beaten a tom-tom in 
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a South Sea Island dance. Laflin the Goblin ad- 
vertised the source of his monaker with a cavern- 
ous month and other gargoyle features. Bung the 
B-B, who was a mere elf for stature, once had 
travelled with a fat man as partner. The pair had 
been called The Barrel and The Bung. Then The 
Barrel had died inopportunely, and a new name 
to describe the undersized Bung in his lonely state 
needs must be invented. So he beeame Bung the 
B-B — sincei these hyphenated letters are in general 
use to describe one of the smallest rifle cartridges 
manufactured. Davie the Child had an innocent, 
babylike face with great, round appeajing blue 
eyes, but was said to be not without his share of 
the sins of the flesh. And later York found out that 
in the Italian tongue Trentacosta signifies liter- 
ally "Thirty Ribs." Thte camp had been christened 
in honour of a hobo wjiose Italian father had be- 
stowed upon him' the name of Trentacosta. 

Ted showed York a path that led alcmg the sandy 
river bottom through the willows to Thirty Ribs. 
Then Ted left his partner to find his way alone* 
and went up into the city. 

After a short walk York came upon the camp, 
with its carved cottonwood trees and willows and 
its hut, constructed ingeniously of ties, driftwood, 
cast-away corrugate iron, gunnysacks, and flat- 
ened five-gallon coaloil can». There w'as a rusty 
cookstove before the door of the shack, from whicli 
a length of pipe directed aloft a thin stream of 
smoke. For Thirty Ribs was occupied already. 
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No less than six leather-faced nomads lazed about 
the stove, and one officiated over it in the rdle of 
chef. One of the number was Willie the Whittler, 
while another was the industrious cobbler and 
mutilator of dashboards, Louie the Lump. 

The York Farrel that strolled nonchalantly up 
to the stove was not the same York Farrel who 
had listened to Willie and Louie and Calico Alex- 
ander conversing about the Jubilee Girl in the 
tank camp in Kentucky. He knew how to con- 
duct himself now — ^knew how to approach and 
handle the type of hobo that was here represented 
in the sand wastes of the Rio Grande. To Louie 
the Lump and Willie the Whittler he nodded with 
aloof brevity, and stood deliberately speculating 
over the possibility of a good meal resulting from 
the efforts of the man who cooked. 

*Well, will youse look at dat !" cried Willie the 
Whittler, rising on an elbow and glaring in omin- 
ous unbelief at the new arrival in Thirty Ribsi 
^'Louie ! Will youse look who's here !'' 

Louie the Lump already was looking — scowl- 
ingly and with measureless contempt. The re- 
mainder of the tramps were unknown to York, 
and they looked from him to the two who knew 
him in anticipation of a scene. 

WiUie struggled to his feet and took a slouch- 
ing step or two toward York, and stated with a 
straw-that-broke-the-cameVs-back finality : 

"Say, I been on de road fer thoity years, but 
I never see de likes o' youse before. Ain't ycruse 
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got any savvy at al]^ youse big farmer !" Bewilder- 
ment claimed him. "Wot d'youse come buttin' into 
a camp like dis for? De likes o' youse ain't got 
no business here, Jack." Willie was reproachfully 
sincere here. "Beat it!" he blatted sharply, all 
patience gone. 

"Aw, don't shoot off yer mout' to de dam' sucker, 
Willie !" growled Louie the Lump, springing to his 
feet. "Teach um to know his place after dis! 
Let's take um out dere in de sand an' spread-eagle 
um in the hot sun till he gets onto umself !" 

He swung about to the others. "Dis here's a dam' 
hick dat keeps buttin' into camps w'ere me an' De 
Whittler's junglin' up," he explained. "No use 
givin' um de match — ^be wouldn't savvy. Come 
on — grgb um! We'll spread-eagle um in de hot 
sand till he savvies w'ere he's wanted an' w'ere 
he ain't. Get de ropes, Jerkline!" 

The men thus mobilized for an attack hesitated 
out of curiosity to hear what their common enemy 
would say, for York ha»d turned slowly from the 
stove and was carefully and coldly scrutinizing 
Louie the Lump. 

"Why, you poor eel," he said withieringly at last, 
"if you open your face to me again I'll have you 
chased up and down the line for the rest of your 
natural life. Yon spread-eagle me! You suggest 
slipping rrve the match!" York snorted scornfully 
and turned to the cook. "If those beans are done," 
he said, "shovel me out a canful. I came here to 
eat." 
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For a short space the tramps were too bewildered 
to speak. This was heresy, rank and unbeliev- 
able. Willie the Whittler and Louie the Lump 
blinked from York to each other as if they could 
noti tru«t their ears. 

"Well, by God !" breathed The Whittler finally. 
"Get de ropes! Dis here's — " 

York Farrel turned abruptly from the stove, 
took one step, and with a lightninglike movement 
clamped his fingers in Willie the Whittler's 
leathery throat. 

"You crummy whiteline hound!'' he cried in 
simulated wrath. "Don't you know, who you're 
dealing with? Can't you realize I was only act- 
ing a part, for reasons of my own, up there in the 
tank camp in Kentucky? I was just getting a 
line on your kind, and I got it, too! Haven't 
you heard of the Mystery Tramp !" 

"De Mystery Tramp !" came a gasping echo from 
some one. 

"Yes, the Mystery Tramp !" raged York, shaking 
the gurgling hobo till his thin lips quivered. 

^TTouse're de Mystery Tramp!" cried Louie the 
Lump in scorn. ^TProve it. Jack! Prove it!" 

York drew back his left fist and crashed it with 
tierrible force into the face of Willie the Whittler, 
releasing his throat as he struck. The Whittler 
turned a backward double-somersault in the sand. 
Before he had ceased his hooplike exit York sprang 
at Louie the. Lump and sent his right and his left 
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to nose and jaw. Louie pitched backward. 
York returned to the stove. 

"Get those beans out here quick !" he commanded 
harshly, and drew back his fist in front of the 
white-faced cook. 

"Ta-ake 'er easy, ol'-timer," croaked the chef. 
"I knowed youse was de Mystery Tramp de minit I 
see youse. I'm shootin' youse dose beans, ol'- 
timer. Comin' right up on de beans. Jack !" 

York glanced about belligerently and saw a 
tramp grinning at the befuddled expression on the 
face of The Whittler, who was now, sitting up in 
the sand blinking his eyes as if he had been trying 
on many pairs of spectacles. Three steps and York 
was before the amused spectator. 

"Wipe that grin off your dirty map !'' he growled 
threateningly. 

The man's face froze to a corpselike mask. 

"D-don't slug me, Jack," he pleaded. "I wasn't 
grinnin'." 

"You lie ! Don't ever grin again where I can see 
you!" York chuckled inwardly at the tyranny of 
this ukase. 

Fear and indecision had settled upon Thirty Ribs 
like a depressing fog. Swiftly the cook piled boiled 
beans on a granite plate for York, and with ti^m- 
bling fingers garnished them with watercress from 
a near-by spring. Willie the Whittler still sat in 
the sand and pondered life's unanticipated re- 
verses. Louie the Lump was portraying the rdle 
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of Psyche in Nature's Mirror, as on hands and 
knees he gave studious attention to the crimson 
pool beneath his face whose source was his pitted 
nose. The others shifted uneasily from foot to 
foot and wished to retreat, but dared not. 

In silent dignity York watched the flustered 
efforts of the cook to serve him, and strug- 
gled between laughter and shame for his bru- 
tality. 

But he who would usurp a kingship must show 
that he is a ruler born, and in the Kingdom of 
Trampdom brutality is the shibboleth. York had 
a part to play and played it. 

When the plate of beans was set on a box for 
him he looked at it with indifference and scorn- 
fully threw at the cook: 

"Is that all you'vie got?" 

The cook's face paled again. "Dat's all. Jack. 
De bunch of us is broke — see? An' Gilroy and 
Louie de Lump dey gloomed de beans. De bot' 
of 'em walks apast a store a lot o' times, w'ere 
de beans was in a sack out in front, and dey gets 
a handful each trip — see? Den Jerkline goes into 
de store and bums de grocery-man fer a little salt. 
I furnished de watercress meself." 

York took a ten-dollar bill from his pocket and 
gave it to the cook. "Go up in the burg and 
get something decent to eat," he commanded. 
"Some steak and pies and potatoes and ripe 
olives and some kind of imported cheese, and what- 
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ever vegetables you think we'll need. Kill the ten. 
Beat it, now, and run both ways !" 

"Yeah ! — sure, Jack ! Leave it to me ! I'll get 
youse a feed !" 

"Not me — w«," York corrected. "And don't forget 
the number. Get cigarettes if there's anything left 
of the ten-spot when you've got the grub." 

The cook crowded his hat on his bullet head and 
walked rapidly away through tlie sand. 

The tramps breathed easier after this, and among 
themselves they whispered and winked. York 
seated himself with his back against a tree and, 
taking a newspaper from his pocket, began to read. 
Presently he looked over the top of the paper at 
Willie the Whittler and Louie the Lump. 

This pair of humiliat&d gladiators sat staring at 
the ground, beyond measure uncomfortable in 
spirit. 

"Now, you two forget what happened," York 
said in chilly tones. "You're not hurt, and what 
you got was coming to you. Ask Dad — ^he knows. 
Now you'll find me one of the squarest plugs you 
ever met, if you get me right, but you don't want to 
make any more cracks. I don't like to beat men up 
simply because I know I can do it. But I'm a 
man of importance among the hoboes, and when I 
can't make this understood one way I have another 
way always ready." 

There was a space of silence, and then Louis the 
Lump looked up from the ground and gave York 
a sheepish grin. 
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"I'll say youse've got an awful wallop, Jack," 
he said. 

"I'll tell the cock-eyed worl' he has !" The Whit- 
tler added. 

Thus they cringed, for it is their way. There 
was doubtless in their hearts a venom for the 
Mystery Tramp that came and ebbed according 
to their moods, but outwardly they were ready to 
fawn upon him and sue for the slightest indication 
of his condescension. Spineless are these old John 
Yeggs, but they represent only one type of tramp. 
With them it is an honour to be able to boast of 
familiarity with a recognized leader in trampdom ; 
and the Mystery Tramp was the man of the hour. 
Later in other camps Willie and Louie perhaps 
would exaggerate in their narration of the episode, 
and brag swaggeringly of having felt the fist of 
the Mystery Tramp. Others might have heard of 
that terrible blow of his — they had felt it ! "Say, 
Jack," their gabble might run, "wot d^youse know 
about dis big Mystery Tramp youse 'a' been shootin' 
off yer face about? Youse're off yer nut! Youse 
gi'me a pain! Youse can't tell .me nuttin about 
dat guy. De bot' of us was junglin^ up in Thoity 
Eibs, down on de Rio Grande, an' .he gets sore at 
me fer sumpin er udder — I forget wot now — an' 
hands me one in de mush. Nuttin to it, Jack 
— w'en dat plug lands on youse, youse're goin' 
into de silence! I'm tellin' youse! No foolin'! 
Him an' me's jest as good f rien's as ever now. Dat 
guy'd do anyt'ing for me. ^Ol'-timer,' he says 
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to me onct, *any time youse want a hundred, er 
even a t'ousan', jest slip me de woid. Anything 
I got's yours, Jack.' Dat's de kind of a plug he is 
if youse're right wid um. Can't tell me nuttin 
about de Mystery Tramp, Jack ! I know um I" 

In the course of time the cook returned and 
hurried to York to render an account. York had 
wondered if he really would return, but the look 
of conviction in the man's eyes had caused him to 
decide that he would. 

He began showing what he had bought and tell- 
ing what each item had cost ; but York stopped him. 

"I don't care to hear all that," he said. "But 
weren't there any cloves in that saloon, old-timer?" 

A jackal laugh greeted this, and the cook looked 
apprehensive. 

"Well," he defended, "I meets up wid a plug I 
know, an' — " 

"Forget it!" York once again interrupted. 

The cook looked relieved and tendered a dollar 
in change. 

"Stick it in your jeans. Jack," York told him 
indifferently. "Now shake it up with that feed." 

He did not fail to note the effect of his careless 
indifference to montey, and it was the effect he was 
striving for. The tramps sat and smoked his cigar- 
ettes and eyed him approvingly, while he pretended 
to read his paper and ignore them. 

Ted had not put in his appearance by the time 
the meal was ready. So York, who had explained 
that he was expecting some one, said that they 
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would eat without him. It was a commendable 
spread and no mistake ; and if the way to a man's 
heart be through his stomach York had probed in 
the right direction. 

"Whittler," he askea as they leaned back against 
trees and lighted fresh cigarettes, "do you want 
to do me a favour?" York was growing bolder in 
testing his power. 

"Sure/' readily replied The Whittler. "I'll do 
wot I can for a plug like youse, Jack, any ol' time 
o' day." 

"Then go up in town and see if you can find my 
side-kick." York described him. "He's a tramp, 
and you'd better look into any tramps' hangouts 
you may know about. Tell him the Mystery Tramp 
wants him down here." 

"I'll do dat. Jack," said The Whittler, rising 
eagerly. "If he's in any beggars' joint in De Pass, 
I'll find um." 

"Thanks," drawled York. "Here's a dollar, 
Willie — you may meet a friend." 

"I'll go wid youse. Wittier," quickly announced 
Louie the Lump. 

"Youse'U stick right w'ere youse are," retorted 
The Whittler. "Dis here's my job — not yours. 
Nobody didn't tell youse ta find nobody, did dey? 
Youse stick!" 

"Dten slip us two bits o' dat jack, ol'-timer," 
Louie pleaded. "I gotta get me some o' dat lini- 
ment. Me rheumatism hoit me last night till I 
tot I'd die." 
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"Die/' sentenced Willie the Whittler, and 
trailed away hastily through the sand. 

The very fact that the hoboes did not now sidle to 
York one by one and beg for largess was proof 
positive of thle respect in which they held him. 
Had they considered him merely a fatuous spend- 
thrift, trying to play the good fellow for effect, 
they would have made the most of the opportun- 
ity. 

While The Whittler was away on his mis- 
sion York asked questions about the w^rk up in 
New Mexico, having learned that two or three had 
just come from there and had ^T>lowed" in El 
Paso. Others were bound up into that country. 
York learned much of value, but tried to avoid 
the subject of The Girl. 

It was not to be avoided though. The man 
called Jerkline was a skinner who had worked in 
a camp close to hers. He told that it was common 
knowledge all along the line of camps that the 
Mystery Tramp was nearing his destination, and 
that the Jubilee Girl, though uncommunicative 
on the subject, was expecting him. 

^^Jerkline," asked York^ interrupting his flow 
of gossip, "are you going back up there soon?" 

"Sure — I've blowed. I had a hundred an' fifty 
w'en I hits De Pass, but I'm cleaned. I gotta 
make anudder stake — see? I'm beatin' it up to- 
night." 

"I'll send a letter by you to the Jubilee Girl," 
York stated on impulse. 
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"Write 'er out, Jack — Til deliver 'er/^ 

"Later," York told him. "Here comes Willie 
now — and he's alone." 

"Jack," reported Willie the Whittler, "I finds 
dat pal o' yours, all right. He's in Dugan's joint, 
and he's gowed up proper. Says youse're a good 
scout an' won't worry about um, an' he'll be drif tin' 
down tonight sometime. I couldn't do nuttin wid 
um — see? He was a disgustin' sight. I hate a 
t'ing like dat V' 

"Un!less youse're lookin' in a lookin'-glass — ^hey, 
Whittler?" prodded one. 

Willie ignored the impertinent implication. 
"He says tell youse he didn't get any letter — see? 
Dat's wot he says — ^an' he says youse'll savvy wot 
he means." 

York pondered a moment. A plan was swiftly 
forming in his brain — a plan to build more sub- 
stantial foundations for the wild stories that were 
being circulated about him. 

"I'm going up to a hotel to have a letter typed 
to the Jubilee Girl," he stated, with a yawn. 
"Willie — ^Louie — and you, too, Jerkline — come 
along with me. I want you three fellows to get Ted 
and bring him to the hotel." 

Like dogs the shabby three followed him along 
the path and into the heart of the town. They 
had no fear of arrest for vagrancy, for the little 
city was then filled with -human flotsam and jet- 
sam bound for or coming from the big camps 
above. 
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Ignoring the stares of well-groomed men and 
women in the lobby of El Paso's foremost hotel, 
York marched his wide-eyed, hesitating little army 
to the sanctum of the haughty clerk. 

**TVo room and bath, please," he said in a 
tone there was no mistaking. "These men won^t 
be with me, but a friend of mine will be here soon." 

"Ye-yes, sir," faltered thie clerk, familiar with 
the tone of one accustomed to the best hotels, but 
worried about the clothes. 

"What will be the number of the suite?" York 
asked. 

The clerk told him. 

"Get that, you fellows?" York turned briskly 
to the trio. "Well, get Ted and steer him to that 
suite. He's a little under the weather," York con- 
fided to the clerk. "I wish you'd have one of your 
people help these boys to get him in by the back 
way and up to the suite." York laid his last five- 
dollar bill on the counter. 

^TTes, sir — ^yes, sir," replied the clerk, his brain 
clarified at last, "ni have a couple of the bell- 
hops waiting for them in the alley, sir. That 
can be arranged. Thank you, sir." 

"No baggage — I'm on a flying trip up to the 
camps. Have you a public stenographer? Oh, 
yes, I see her. Now you men g«et Ted and — But 
just a moment. You may need some money for a 
taxicab, and I haven't another cent. Come along 
with me to the bank." 

Silent but puffed with their own importance, 
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York's three shabby musketeers followed him from 
the hotel to the bank, and there York wrote a 
cheek. He had arranged that his signature would 
be sufficient identification, so promptly the pay- 
ing teller counted out ten one-hundred dollar bills. 

"Just disintegrate that one please," said York, 
tossing back one of the bills. 

Three pairs of eyes, glazed with hypnotism, 
were regarding that thousand dollars in cold, hard 
cash. York passed a ten to Willie and, indiflfer- 
ently rolling the rest, stuflfed them into a pocket. 

"Get a taxi and get him to the hotel now," he 
requested. "I'll be there dictating my letter to the 
Jubilee Girl." 

Willie the Whittler et al were too overwhelmed 
to make a suitable reply. Then Willie, suddenly 
realizing that he was in subordinate command, rose 
magnificently to the occasion. With a haughty 
wave of the hand he started the others toward the 
entrance on the quest for erring Edward. Then 
with a stiflf salute for York he turned on his heel 
and followed. 




CHAPTER XII 

ROGERS' PILGRIM^S PROGRESS 

« 1 1 DWARD," said York Farrel to his default- 
ing armour-bearer, **you have sinned." 
Ted sat on the edge of the bed in the hotel 
suite and gazed dumbly and drearily about. Ted 
had been brought to the suite by the servants' 
stairway in a state of blissful unconsciousness, 
having reached that stage in a taxicab. Between- 
times Aladdin had rubbed his lamp. 

"Wash your ugly face," York ordered, and arose 
to show him the bath room. 

Ted obeyed silently and had a more enlightened 
look when he reappeared, with his blond hair 

slicked down as if a muskrat had used his head for 

* 

a slide. 

"I got a beautiful hold-over^ Yorkie," he an- 
nounced with a grin that showed no contriteness 
of heart. 

"Perhaps you can eat without the aid of an 
eye-opener, if that's the case." 

Ted shrugged. "I can't unless you pay for it," 
he replied. "They took me to the cleaner's." 

"Edward! Edward I" York reprovedi 

He stepped to the wall and pressed a button, and 

164 
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when a servant responded he ordered breakfast in 
the suite. 

"I don't get this, Yorkie," Ted puzzled— "this 
swell flop-joint and everything. I feel like a 
lounge-lizard. Your roll couldn't choke anything 
bigger'n a Shetland when I saw it last." 

"Don't let that worry you, Edward." York took 
out his flash roll and showed the denominations. 

Ted sank to the bed again. "Well, I'm a son-of- 
a-gun !" he said. "Here I been lyin' about you to 
make you jake with the stiffs, and everything's 
come true. I'll never tell the truth again. It's 
the nuts!" 

York's lips twitched. "So you didn't get your 
letter?" 

A sigh. "Nothin' doin'. That's how come the 
cuckoo to get in my clock." 

"Yes, I know. And that's what I like about 
it least of all. I'd rather believe that you got 
stewed deliberately, or just took one drink and then 
another till you lost control of your will power, 
than to know that you tried to drown thoughts of 
a slight misfortune in booze. The other's merely 
foolishness — ^from my viewpoint — ^but this is cow- 
ardly." 

"It's the nuts, all right, Yorkie," Ted agreed. 
"It's like tryin' to drown a kitten to get rid of her 
squawk. Where she only mewed around in the 
first place, now she comes mewin' 'round and 
drippin' water all over the parlour carpet too." 

"Exactly. And you acted the coward besides." 
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Ted pondered. "I get you/' he said. "My 
brains are gypo. I put on a medicine show, didn't 

ir 

"Just about." 

"I opened up an Ezra layout and nobody got 
gypped but me." 

He sighed again. "I'm like a fella that I read 
about in a book one time," he continued thought- 
fully. "Name was Don Quicks-oat. He was a 
snow-bird, I guess. Anyway he gypped himself 
into thinkin' he was a knight or somethin', and that 
a flock o' windmills was giants. He straddled his 
bronk, and took his lance and tried to put on a 
head-end collision with one o' these Wooden-shoe 
power plants, and they took him to the cleaner's 
on a shutter." 

"And how are you like him, Edward?" 

"He wished he hadn't done it," Ted said meekly. 

"All right. And now I have no more to say on 
the subject. I believe you had about fifteen dollars 
when you left me. Here you are. Start all over 
again." 

York handed him a ten and a five. 

Ted shook his head. "You keep it," he said. 
"My foot might slip again. Thanks just as much, 
though." 

"No — take it. If I withheld money from you it 
would be prohibition. If you have money and still 
are. able to keep your head, it's temperence. A 
man must make or break his character himself, 
Ted. No credit would be due you if I were the 
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means of keeping you sober. If there's a heaven, 
you'll get td it by conquering too much drink 
yourself. The prohibitionist seems to me to be 
the most selfish of welfare workers. He imagines 
that if he takes temptation away from you you 
may squeeze into heaven because of him, and that 
he'll get there with bells on and find a crown a- 
waiting him. If he'd analyze his true motives, 
I'm of the opinion he'd find that it's that crown 
that he's out for more than the drinking man's sal- 
vation. But this is heresy — ^bordering on treason ! 
And I left Chicago to get away from conversations 
of this kind. Let's forget it. And there's a chance 
that you'll get that letter yet.'^ 

"Gee! You sure can sling the lingo, Yorkie!" 
Ted commented admiringly. "When my head 
quits buzzin' I want you to put that record on again 
for me. There was sure some dandy words in that. 
But say — ^what bank did you rob?" 

York only looked mysterious. 

When the two sat down to their breakfast York 
asked his companion: "Have you read quite a 
little, Ted? The book you mentioned is considered 
classic." 

"Oh, it was classy enough," Ted readily con- 
ceded. "Yes," he added, "I'm a bookworm, kinda. 
I read all about Don Quicks-oat and Sancho Pansy. 
That was a little fat guy that was with Don, and he 
was always tryin' to keep this ole pelican from 
sniffin' his snow and putti^n' on these big hey-rubes 
with windmills or somethin'. He was a kind of a 
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lowbrow, I got it, and rode a burro. When you 
showed me that epistle from the Jubilee Girl you 
didn't think I savvied what she meant wjien she 
called me your squire, did you? I did, though. 
But I wasn't sore. I know a squire's a kind of a 
vallet to one o' them chesty knights, like Sancho 
Pansy was. From the pictures in that book I 
guess he had to be a kind of a blacksmith or some- 
thin' to take care of a knight's clothes. Anyway, 
the Jubilee Girl didn't get my nanny when she 
called me your Sancho Pansy. And I'm chestier 
about it than a kid followin' a calyope." 

"And do you think that I am setting my lance at 
a windmill, Ted?" 

*Well, I ain't just prepared to say. All I know 
is I tried to start a riot with the doll, and I know I 
see windmills right now. But I'm only a tinhorn. 
(You're different. The Girl will fall for you, all 
right. Me — I'm like another Ezra I read about in 
a book by a fella named Bunions. It sure put me 
in mind o' you and me, that book. I guess that 
Bunions had hit the ties a few in his time — ^what? 
You can see why the stiffs give him a monaker like 
that. Anyway, the bulls had glommed him and he 
was in stir when he wrote this book. At first I 
didn't get the dope on her straight. But it was 
about a fella called Christian and first I got it that 
he was a hump and sore about it. Then it seemed 
somebody'd wished a bindle onto him, and he 
couldn't shake it — and that sounded like cold 
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storage in the old holla elm. Then it seemed like 
he wanted to sever the old-home ties and drive a 
pole wagon for a circus or be ambassador to the 
bums or somethin' ; but he couldn't put on the Dutch 
to make the break. 

"Well, he pulls a lot o' one-ring stuff about hik- 
in' out on a pilgrimage, like you and me, till he 
gets to be the village nuisance. He tries to give 
his old lady an earful o' this big patter, but she's 
jerry he's out to gyp her and tells him to beat it 
and peddle his War Grys. 

"Well, then he limps around with that bindle 
on his shoulders, and it seems like he can't shake it 
unless he hits the rods for parts unknown. Fun- 
ny ! I hadn't got it yet — see? There was a joker 
in that story. 

^Well, then finally this bird he takes a couple o^ 
extra shots in the arm and gets the ambish. Then 
when he's all pepped up he beats it ; and the first 
crack outa the box he falls in a mud puddle ker- 
chunk ! Seems to me now like the old woman was 
with him, or he'd slipped another Ezra an earful o' 
chatter and played him for the fall-guy. Yes, 
that's like it was in the book — I remember now. 
Well, this Ike was named Worldly Sagacity or 
somethin', but I thought that was the nuts; and 
for a kid I called him Saginaw Slim. 

"Well, these two flamingos they was steppin' 
along on clouds, both all swacked up, and hoth of 
'em went in the ditch. That was the way of it ! 
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"Well, Saginaw he didn't have any bindle, so 
everything was jake for him to beaver it out on 
the old-home side, and he done it. 

"'Hold on,' says Christian. 'Stick, around — 
this is gonta be good.' 

"'Not any,' says Saginaw. 'No more in mine, 
Theresa. You can put on your custard comedy 
without me. No Swede with hobnails in his boots 
has stepped on my meal-ticket and rung up a flock 
of empties. I'll cut the wood and not smoke in the 
parlour. They won't put on that record about 
"Where Is My Wanderin' Boy To-night," 'cause 
he's gonta be right there in everybody's way, as 
usual.' And he hits the main stem for his board- 
in' house, wipin' the mud off his mush, and tellin' 
the world what he thinks about this other Jasper. 

"So this mucker he rubs himself outa the story. 
You didn't miss him, though. He was a kind of a 
lowbrow, anywjay. 

"But this old Chris the Bindle Stiff he was 
what you call a ramblin' kid when he got started. 
He worked his rabbit's foot and spit on his hands, 
and, by golly, someway he made it out o' that lob- 
lolly and beats it on to the wicked gate, or some- 
thin', which was his first water tank outa the home 
town. And I forget what he pulled off there — 

"Oh, yes! He shed his bindle there, and every- 
thing was jake. And then somebody slipped him 
a new kind of a rabbit's foot and give him a lump ; 
and he gets the dope on the big job and makes it 
on up the line, talkin' to himself. And pretty 
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soon he runs into a couple o- lions and pretty near 
gets the jim-jams. But he works his new rabbit's 
foot and gets by singin' The Rambler's Payday, 
and comes to a jungle camp called Place Beauti- 
ful. 

"Seems like I remember that at this stop they 
slipped him a tin corset and a frog-sticker; and if 
I ain't mistaken there was where he went pardners 
with a Jasper called Hopeful. 

"He's a pretty good sort of a scout, this Hope- 
ful, and he wears a star on his for'ed, or on the 
end of a stick or somethin', like the little girls 
did in what we usta call cantatas or somethin^ 
back where I come from. I thought that was a 
gypo idea, but I wasn't wised up yet to the joker — 
see? 

"Well, then these two old gaycats they lope along 
and spill a lot o' words between 'em that I don't 
get ; and all up the line the natives slip 'em lumps 
and set-downs, and sometimes they jungle up. 
Now and again I guess they took a little pressure 
oflF o' chicken roosts, or dodged a flock o' fine shot 
in some Ephraim's melon patch. 

**Well, then finally they got stuck with empty 
water-bags in old Death Valley, and the yuccas an' 
cactus an' the cows' skulls got their nanny. And 
Chris he gets so sore he's pretty near an anarcuss, 
and he says : *By golly, Hopey, if I come clean on 
this deal I'm headin' in for where the fried mush 
sizzles in the pan at five A. M., and the old lunch- 
bucket hangs on the nail beside the kitchen door. 
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Gee, Hopey^ he says. TTou oughta set yonr feet 
under my old lady's table once. Oh, boy I Xothin' 
to it ! This is no place for a minister*s son !" 

"But Hopeful he's what you might call a ramblin' 
kid himself. He shoots the needle into Chris, and 
they fight the mosquitoes an' everything and make 
it /on through to the double-track line on the 
other side, and everything's jake again. 

"Then I forget how the yam goes on from there ; 
but by and by they come to Doubtin' Castle, and 
they make it over the hedge for a flop on the nice 
green lawn. 

"But a old giant called Giant Despair, that's his 
castle; and he goes out to turn on the lawn- 
sprinkler and sees these two John Yeggs poundin' 
their ear under his pet cypress tree. So he gloms 
'em and shakes 'em till the tobacco crumbs fly outa 
their pockets, and takes an' slous 'em in the can, 
down in an unf umigated dungeon in this Doubtin' 
Castle. 

"And that night old Giant Despair he goes to 
bed with Mrs. Despair and spills it into her ear 
how he's glonuned a couple o' gaycats that was 
messin' up the peony bed. 

"And she says: ^Take 'em out tomorrow and 
show 'em where you bury your dead.' 

" 'Jake,' he says, and goes to snorin' till, down 
in the dungeon, it shakes Chris outa .his bunk and 
he bumps his coco on the cement floor. 

'Well, then old Giant Despair he does that ; and 
when Chris and Hopey see the skulls and things 
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they sure miss their snow. Then the giant he 
gets a sap and hot-foots these birds back to the 
can, and turns the key on ^em again. 

*Well, then Christian he goes fluey and puts on 
that anarcuss racket again. All three rings get 
to goin' backwards under his helmet, and he lets 
himself in for a string o' brainstorms. ^StuflPs 
off !' he says. *It's curtains for me ! I'm a piker, 
anyway! I guess I'll rub myself off the black- 
board and get outa the other scholars' way. Oh, 
boy, when I think o' that fried mush ! And them 
Chinese noodles we usta get down at that little 
joint o' One Bum Lung's !' Then he sighs. *I don't 
know,' he says — life is life, I guess. Ho-hum !' 

"But Hopey he pepps his pal up all he can, and 
says he'd take the straight-jacket for a paddle full 
o' snow, if he could get word to some pals o' his 
outside that 'a' got a cache. 

"And then he gets a brainstorm, and all three 
rings are goin' at once, with the clowns in front 
o' the grand-stand. And then he pulls a lot o' 
patter that puts me onto the joker, and I'm hep 
for the rest o' the yam. 

"It was like this: This Christian wasn't a 
Swede at all, like I'd thought all along, but one 
o' these regular American Christians that hand you 
a chicken set-down on Sunday after church. And 
he wasn't goin' anywhere in the first place. Like 
as not he'd been settin' out in the woodshed at 
home, whittlin' and makin' it all up in his head. 
He was just tryin' to gyp himself into thinkin' every- 
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thing was jake, outside o' that Jonah-and-the- 
wliale business^ which he never could get down 
anyway. 

"Can you beat it ! And here ole Bunions didn't 
have cuckoos in his cuploa at all ! He'd just been 
kiddin' a fella along, kinda, and slippin' him a 
little sermon like a dose o' sulphur in a spoonful 
o' molasses. 

"I wasn't sore about him gyppin' me, though. 
And, by golly, Yorkie, she was a pretty good yarn ! 
Those birds had a dickens of a time in Doubtin' 
Castle. You see, the idea along in there was that 
Christian and his side-kick had begun to think the 
Salvation Army dope was all bunk ; and they says : 
that's the use chewin' tobacco and spittin' the 
juice!' And ole Christian he gets pretty peeved, 
'cause the old giant and his missus are gonta bump 
him and Hopeful off when they get a little more 
pep, and the wind's blowin' just right. And then 
Hopeful one night he was friskin' himself for 
tobacco crumbs, and he gets that brainstorm I 
started to tell about and breaks out in a new place. 
And he slips the chatter: 

" ^By golly, this is a horse on me, all right ! Talk 
about your hicks and come-ons and Ezras, I'm the 
ne-plus-ultra Jasperino of the whole works! Say, 
I couldn't get out o' the way of a funeral procession 
comin' from an asylum for one-legged tramps! If 
they was sellin' gold watches for five cents a pound, 
I'd be matchin' nickels for cracker jack! If a 
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steam-roller was to come around the corner I'd 
think there wjas war with Mars! Here I been 
stickin' 'round in stir, workin' my rabbit's foot 
for some one to send in a few grains of coke under 
a postage stamp, or slip me a hacksaw in a loaf 
of punk — and my name last on the list to be made 
trusty, mind you — and me in bad with the warden 
in the first place! All that — ^get me? When right 
here in my jeans I got a key that'll open the door 
o' this doggone' cage !' 

" ^Tell it to the marines !' says Chris. *Slip me 
a snifif o' that, will you, ol'-timer? Who passed it 
in to you?' 

"But ole Hopey he wasn't gypo. He's got the 
goods, all right. An' he goes down and gets the 
skeleton key he found when he was friskin' 'imself 
for tobacco; and sure enough she opens the door. 
Jake with Chris — and they make a sneak for it. 

"Bunions had a name for that key. Called it 
the Key o' Promise. And that was what spilled 
the beans and let me in on how he'd gypped me. 
All that was eatin' on Chris and Hopey was they'd 
been substitutin' Mack Sennett's bathin' girls for 
Psalms too regular. Get it? 

"But ole Giant Despair he hears the door squeak, 
and goes out after these pelicans with the sawed-oflE 
shotgun. But he's got the T. B. in his pipes, kinda, 
or asthma or somethin' — No, fits, by golly ! And he 
puts on one of his shimmy shows just as Christian 
and the other bird are beatin' it over the hedge; 
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and he goes into the silence in the turnip bed and 
messes himself all up. And Chris and Hopeful they 
make a clean getaway, and everything's jake. 

"That was a good yam, all right, and it got my 
nanny after I tumbled to the joker in her. But 
me, I'm in the first mud puddle — ^the Slough o' 
Despond, Bunions called it. That's me — and I'm 
in up to my neck, with a bindle on my back. 
Well, I don't know — ^life is life, kinda. Maybe the 
doll will write to me yet. But I ain't got no Key 
o' Promise or nothin'. Anyway, I hadn't oughta 
got all lit up like a lighthouse thatawsiy." 

The day before, after seeing Ted snoring safely 
in the suite, York Farrel had given Jerkline his 
letter to the Jubilee Girl, typed on the embossed 
stationery of the hotel. Also he had given Jerkline 
five dollars to carry him over the rough spots on 
his way back to the camps. He had no fear that 
the letter would not be delivered within a day or 
two. The letter ran as follows : 

Temporary Headquarters Op The Mystery Tramp, 

Hotel Guide, 
El Paso, Texas. 
May 16, 19— 
To The Jubilee Girl, 
Gamp Jubilee, 
Doncella Dulce, N. M. 

Dear lady: 

Your letter came to me out of the night when I was 
one hundred miles east of El Paso. I thank you for 
your consideration of me as a possible worker in your 
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camp, and I assure you that, if given a trial, I shall 
do my utmost to maJke good in your service. I expect 
to follow this letter in person in a day or two. 

Thanking you for your thoughtf ulness in writing to 
me, believe me, 

Tours faithfully, 

The Mystery Tramp. 

"That'll puzzle her/' York had chuckled as he 
walked away under the curious glance of the hotel 
stenographer. "She'll know no more about me 
after reading that than she did before. She won't 
even know whether I'm a man of any certain degree 
of education, for I may be hiding behind the girl 
that typed the letter, more or less. I wonde^ 
what's to come of it, anyway! Am I a fool? Or 
is she? Or ^de bot' of us? But we've both burned 
our bridges behind us. We've each confessed to 
interest in the other. Will two delicately tinted 
bubbles burst when we meet? Or will only one 
of them burst, while the other sails away? Or 
will both sail away, only to later bump together 
and burst together? Or will they both sail away 
and keep on sailing? What a ridiculous ass I am ! 
What got me into this mess, anyway?" 

Again he had read her letter, and then he decided 
that she had outdone him in concealing her atti- 
tude. The letter told him nothing beyond the fact 
that she was a woman with a mind by no means 
ordinary. But did she loathe him for a conceited 
ass, or pity him for a fool? Or hold him in 
supreme contempt because of the apocryphal wager 
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that he could win her? Or had she lived her 
strange life so long that she considered it not un- 
maidenly in her to accept his supposed challenge? 
Or, in accepting this challenge, had she determined 
to teach him a severe lesson, and make of him an 
example for all presumptuous males who might try 
to bother her after he had been punished and cast 
aside? Why had he allowed himself to blunder 
into such a trap? For two cents he'd chuck it, 
drop Ted and the r61e of the Mystery Tramp, hurry 
back to Chicago, and disappear forever from trqpip- ^ 
dom. And then, again, he'd do no such cowardly 
thing ! He'd see this adventure to the end. More, • 
if he wanted her, he'd win her. But would he 
want her? This was the most distracting ques- 
tion of all. What would she be like? The Jubilee 
Girl! The Girl! The Queen of the Tramps— a 
shanty queen! Heavens above, what could a girl 
be like whose several suggestive monakers were 
forever on the tongues of evil-minded tramps from 
coast to coast ! Ah, yes — ^but he remembered that 
he had heard no baseness spoken of her by any of 
these tongues, given as they were ordinarily to 
expression's of the foulest thoughts! 

And then York Farrel brightened. 

They spent anbther night in the El Paso hotel, 
then repaired in the morning to an employment 
oflSce on San Antonio Street. Here they were at 
once given free transportation to "The Front," and 
within an hour were aboard their train for the 
last lap of the journey over steel. From The Front, 
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sixty miles from El Paso^ they would travel over 
the desert afoot, trackless in places but for the 
preliminary stakes that marked the right of way. 

York and Ted, two of perhaps a hundred human 
cattle, were herded into a boxcar. It was an accom- 
modation train on which they were to ride, made 
up of boxcars, flats, and obsolete passenger coaches. 
In the latter rode such engineers, walking-bosses, 
book-keepers, contractors, and other members of 
what is known in construction parlance as "The 
'Roy^ Family," as chanced to be on their way to 
the camps. 

• In the boxcar were stiffs and many Mexicans, 
the dark faces of the latter resembling coffee berries 
so enormous were their tall, peaked sombreros. 
Many of them had wives and children with them, 
and there were squawling babes nursing "at 
mothers' breasts. A patient, silent, scared lot were 
these peon women, driven like beasts to they knew 
not what. But they were uncursed with the super- 
ficialities of the white race ; lack of sex-conscious- 
ness saved them much discomfort. York was glad 
to note that even the most seemingly corrupt of the 
stiffs that rode in that boxcar took pity on these 
creatures and reviled the great company that was 
too parsimonious to furnish at -least a separate 
boxcar for them. 

"I ain't any anarcuss,'' one of them remarked, 
^T}ut, by God, this makes me somethin'!'' 

"If one of us poor fish was to set down on the 
floor," another said to York, "we'd be expectin' 
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a cowpuncher to come to the side door and poke 
a sharp stick into onr ribs till we got up again^ 
wouldn't we!" 

It required almost all of the daylight that was a 
part of that twenty-four-hour cycle for the miser- 
able train to travel that sixty miles. There were 
innumerable stops of hours' duration. Through 
the open side doors of the car came the heat of the 
desert — ^blasts from hell. Perspiring human bodies^ 
dirt, squawling babies, staring black eyes, and 
always the heat growing severer with each mile 
slowly gained — ^it was a nightmare of suffering. 

Then dusk came on, and finally the blissful desert 
night, which makes such welcome recompense for 
the tortures of the day in arid countries. And 
then a long whistle from the locomotive — a mock- 
ery if it stood for triumph — and "The Front!" 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE FRONT 



IN the vernacular of railroad-construction men 
The Front is the point to which the track has 
been laid — ^the end of the steel. It will readily 
be understood, then, that The Front is migratory, 
and will change its location many times as the 
two lines of new steel reach farther and farther 
toward; the road's completion. Usually steel is 
laid from both ends toward the centre. Between 
the two Fronts work the contractors in dirt and 
rock. 

A "ragtown" follows The Front, of course — ^a 
town of tents and flimsy pine shanties that move 
on gipsylike as the laying of the steel progresses. 
The usual human parasites, hangers-on, and flot- 
sam and jetsam that go to make up a frontier 
camp inhabit the ragtown — ^gamblers, saloon men, 
women of ill repute, cappers, bunko men, fly-by- 
night promoters, get-rich-quick speculators. 

There is always the glamour of romance about 
The Front. Especially if the railroad is being 
built through some new portion of the West, which 
always means a gigantic piece of work, with many 
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men employed, and a consequent letting down of 
social barriers and moral restraint. Even as the 
puffing track-layer vomits two lengths of steel and 
moves forward over them, like a spider on its own 
spinning, the engine announces with shrill blasts 
that one more step in the great undertaking is a 
fact assured. What man with a soul so cramped 
that these triumphant blasts can fail to thrill him ! 
Step by step, rail at a time, he realizes that pigmy 
man is forging his way through trackless wastes. 
There are few with an imagination so dull that 
they cannot see into the future and picture the 
towns and cities that will spring up along these 
lines of virgin steel— cities and towns and agri- 
cultural communities, where now the yellow desert 
mocks with its bleakness and isolation. Toot-toot ! 
— and the track-laying engine, with antlike toilers 
foregathered from all corners of the earth about it, 
moves one more childlike step toward making the 
dream come true! And when on a clear morning 
in the desert beyond the stiff drives his team to 
work, and for the first time hears the faint, distant 
blasts of the track-layer, will he not thrill? Day 
by day the blasts grow more distinct, and finally 
his work is finished and his camp is frenzied with 
the bustle of moving to another job farther from 
the inevitable steel. Before his eyes now, while 
he labours at loading the wagons, moves the 
monster, spewing out rails, and trumpeting its tri- 
umph as over the path that the stiff has prepared 
during days of sweating toil the railroad marches 
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Ted Rogers and the Mystery Tramp descended with 
the rest from the crowded boxcar. The Front was 
alight, and against the black desert night the tents 
loomed palely pink and spectral. Men elbowed 
their way through the congestion in the crooked 
street from one resort to another. Raucous voices 
sang. Wheezy pianos tinkled. Trombones brayed. 
From almost every opening came the siflf-siflf of 
dancing feet, the maudlin laughter at bars, the 
clink of glasses. Gamblers with green shades 
drawn low over their eyes sat, calm and watchful, 
with crowds of players and spectators pushing 
and shoving about them. Blondined girls, black- 
haired girls, brown-haired girls— faces painted, 
skirts abbreviated — ^laughed shrilly, made love 
openly, whirled in the arms of grinning giants, 
gambled, drank. The odours of beer and whisky 
blended with the smells of cooking on every hand. 
Men swarmed like flies. Through the outside 
blackness the huge track-layer, with strings of 
boarding-cars, tool-cars, and endless cars of rails 
and ties about it, stood brooding, waiting patiently 
for the revel of the night to cease. For tomorrow 
would be another day, and with its break the slaves 
of the car of Juggernaut must lay aside their folly, 
and place and spike the steel that it would spew 
from its tireless maw. 

Through the mixed crowd in one of the resorts 
Ted and the Mystery Tramp pressed a trail, and 
brought up at a high counter in the rear, before 
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which tall stools stood and behind which a Chinese 
cook and a waiter worked constantly. 

There were but two stools vacant in a dozen or 
more, and these were one on each side of a pretty, 
brown-haired girl in red, who sat with her silk- 
clad legs crooked about the rungs. Ted sat on 
her right and York on her left. The girl was 
smoking a cigarette and sipping coffee, her supper 
finished. She glanced from one to the other of 
the newcomers and smiled at each, but to York 
she spoke. 

"I never saw you before, did I, kid?^^ she asked. 
^^Just blow in?'^ 

The stiff who has "just blown in" is always of 
moite interest to the parasites of The Front than 
are the others — ^he is the possible moneyed man 
of the hour. 

^TTes," replied York gravely, scanning the egg- 
bespattered, misspelled bill-of-fare. 

"From up the line or over the steel?'' was her 
next piece of inquisitiveness. 

The answer to this, too, made a difference. If 
York was from up the line he had money, perhaps. 
If he came in over the steel he very likely was next 
to penniless and on his way to a desert camp to 
work. 

"From El Paso," York replied. 

A great portion of her interest vanished at once. 
But after inquiring of Ted, ^TTou, too, kid?" and 
receiving the same reply, she sat looking at York 
half speculatively. For most women looked at 
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York Farrel^ with Ids frank strong face and curly 
brown bair^ and hia mnacolar shtmldera and trim 
iraiirit. 

^How^n ererj little thing down to The Pajss?'' 
uhe ventured finally, stifling a yawn. 

^^I was there only a short time/' York said 
(Kilitely. ^^How are the porkchops?" he asked the 
waiter. 

"No mo' poTtchops/' was the reply. "Aw 
gone. Lam'chops aw gone. I gotta ham'n'^gs 
— tbass aw." 

"I think I'll have ham and ^g8>" York said 
dryly. 

"Make it two," said Ted. 

The waiter sponted a hnddle of weird words at 
the cook, and two slices of ham slapped on the 
smoking plate. 

"Kinda stuck on yourself, ain't you?" the girl 
asked languidly. 

York looked up and smiled at her. "I don't 
think so," he replied simply. "Why do you say 
that?" 

"Oh, you talk kinda smart and not like a stiff. 
Does your mother know you're out here in this 
rough place?" 

York coloured slightly, and this was enough 
for Ted. 

"Say, kiddo," he put in, shaking the girl's arm, 
"don't make any mistake about that guy. Maybe 
you never heard o' the Mystery Tramp." 
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York was frowning, but Ted's eyes werfe fixed 
truculently on the girl. No insinuations were to 
be permitted about Ted Rogers' hero if he could 
prevent. 

"The Mystery Tramp V' she repeated. "I should 
say I have! Well?" 

"That's him." 

"Gaw awn !" 

Ted shrugged. "Have it your own way, then. 
You'll know sometime. I guess there's stiffs here 
that know him. We just got in on the rattler, and 
ain't met anybody we know yet." 

None of the stiffs who had travelled with the pair 
on the train knew the identity of the dignitary 
with whom they rode, and York had told Ted to 
say nothing. He had decided that, if possible, he 
would make Camp Jubilee incognito, since playing 
the r61e of the Mystery Tramp was more or less 
a strain on purse and imagination. But now again, 
when he least wished it to occur, the cat was out 
of the bag. 

The girl was whispering rapidly into Ted's ear. 
"You ain't kiddin' me? Honest to God!" York 
heard. 

Ted was nodding vigorously. 

The girl slipped from her stool and danced away 
into the crowd. 

"Now you've done it," York reproved. 

Ted grinned wickedly. 

In a minute or two the girl was back, dragging 
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by the hand no less a reluctant follower than Jerk- 
line, the bearer of York's message to the Jubilee 
Girl. 

The skinner east a sheepish look at York. 

"I got held up here a little," he explained apolo- 
getically. "I'm beatin' it out early in the mornin' 
with your letter to The Girl. Honest, Jack!" 

York nodded with cold reproof. 

The girl was dancing up and down, holding 
Jerkline's arm with both hands. 

"Is it him? Is it him? That's what / wanta 
know!" she was shrilling imperatively. 

"O' course it is!" growled Jerkline. 

Then before any of them knew what she was about 
she darted behind the restaurant counter and 
grabbed a tin pan from a shelf. She dragged for- 
ward the cook's chair and stepped upon it ; and next 
moment she was on the counter, beating the pan 
with her knuckles. 

Quickly the roar of the rabble subsided, except 
for the heated words of some disappointed gambler 
to whom noises and silences not connected with 
the absorbing game were unheeded. Then the girl 
in red dropped her pan with a clatter and cupped 
her hands about her rouged lips. 

"The Mystery Tramp is among us !" she shouted! 
piercingly, then pointfed a finger down at the head 
of the discomfited York. "The Mystery Tramp! 
D'ye get me? Give us a nice, dreamy waltz, per- 
f esser !" 

As she leaped from the counter at York's side a 
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babel of sounds arose from the throng. But the 
"perfesser'' was quick to sense what was required 
of him, and he and his five-man orchestra drowned 
the hub-hub with their sudden din. The girl had 
grasped York by his shirtsleeves and was strug- 
gling to pull him from the stool. There was no way 
out of it now, so York's feet thumped on the floor 
and the girl swayed into his arms. A yell of ap- 
proval rose from the mob. Men backed to the walls 
to give room. Next instant the girl and the 
Mystery Tramp glided to the centre of the floor, the 
girl's face flushed and her eyes sparkling with the 
thrill of her coup^ 

York Farrel was a good waltzer, and so, fortun- 
ately, was the girl. The "perfesser" at once sensed 
this, and made the most of it. He lowered the 
tremendous volume of the music, squelching the 
slide-trombone altogether, until his orchestra was 
rtendering something as near to a ^^dreamy waltz" 
as they were capable of. Such graceful dancing 
was seldom seen in the honka-tonk, where heavily 
shod stiffs were wont to stamp and stagger, and 
the entertainment was as good as a show come to 
town. In silence sl hundred or more watched, 
while more crowded in at the door. The games 
were stopped; bartenders stood idle. Round and 
round York swept the fragile girl. He knew that 
they were making a hit. It was just as well. 
Thankful that the girl really could dance, he put 
forth every effort to make the impromptu enter- 
tainment a success. 
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"Gee! I'd like to dance with you all night/' 
the girl breathed fervently. 

"Thank you/' said York. "And thank you again 
for your part in this. I'd hate to have been dragged 
out here by a girl who couldn't dance. But what's 
the big idea?" 

"That's easy. I'm working for the house. 
Watch the bartenders buzz when we get through. 
Everybody's been waitin' for you to come. If any 
saloon man had savvied you was on that train 
he'd 'a' met you down the line and slipped you 
a piece of jack to come to his place first." 

"M'm-m! And you?" 

"Why, if we should happen to get the crowd 
goin', I'll bet the boss will slip me a piece of coin. 
And you'll at least buy me a drink, won't you, 
Jack?" She arched her penciled eyebrows at him 
and made her red lips fuller. "I could learn to 
love you, Mystery Tramp!" she breathed. 

York laughed; and then suddenly the music 
ceased. A wild idea flashed through his brain in 
the short interim between the cessation of the 
music and the applause. As they came to a stop 
he offered the girl his arm, and lifted a hand to 
the white-aproned men behind the bar. 

And back in Chicago York's friend, one Ernest 
Whiteside, must have felt a shiver coursing along 
his spine; for York was thinking of him as he 
shouted, without counting noses: 

"Drinks for the house!" 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LIGHTS BEYOND 

THE pagrims slept in the bunk-house back 
of the saloon that night. York had ex- 
perienced difficulty in getting away from 
the crowd. The saloon owner had treated the house 
when York^s round had been drained to the toast 
by the girl in red : "Here's lookin' at you, Mystery 
Tramp!" Then a man who had left One-Wing 
Simeon's camp in Louisiana a day before York 
and Ted demanded "Love's Old Sweet Song," and 
York had been obliged to sing, accompanying him- 
self on the reluctant piano. Afterward there were 
more drinks; but finally he had coerced Ted out- 
side, and they slipped away together. 

All this was good publicity; and, since he had 
decided to accept the rdle that circumstanc'es had 
offered him, publicity would be valuable. Just 
what to think of hSmself York did not know. 
Within bounds he was trying to do as the Bomans 
do, which usually is the part of wisdom. The Girl 
would hear about this, of course — twenty-five 
dollars for a round of drinks, the dance with the 
designing Jezebel in red, the song. Publicity where 
she was concerned was another matter. Would she 
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not picture him as the cheapest of the cheap? But, 
then, perhaps not. It all depended on what sort 
of person she was herself. And this was the baf- 
fling enigma that ever worried him. 

They were up with the first blasts of the track- 
layer. They breakfasted at the Chinaman's with- 
out disturbance; for at that hour few who were 
not given to honest toil were out of their beds. 
York hunted up Jerkline after breakfast and found 
him sleeping placidly on a pool-table in a near-by 
"joint. '^ He routed him out, bought him the 
begged-for eye-opener, fed him, and shoved him out 
into the desert, to trudge with head juked forward 
toward employment. York had decided to wait 
two days longer at The Front, for he was desirous 
of having the letter precede him to the Jubilee Girl. 
He was in hope that the businesslike courtesy he 
had tried to put into it would prepare her for a 
different sort of man than the one pictured to her 
by exaggerated tales. 

For the greater part of that day he kept to the 
bunk-house, reading magazines. Ted, however, 
was not given to hiding under a bushel such light 
as was his. He wandered about town, collecting 
scraps of information and a number of beers. 

He reported that afternoon that a big outfit was 
coming in by train on its way to the desert. It 
was a unit of the main contractors, Breed, Bache- 
lor and Hanna, which had been left for a clean-up 
job on the company's last piece of work, in 
Wyoming. This outfit would constitute Camp 
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Four of the Breed, Bachelor, and Hanna gi*oup 
wjien it was settled on the desert. 

The outfit would travel in their wagons for thirty 
miles from The Front, and Ted would try to ar- 
range for him and York to ride. In all probabil- 
ity, Ted said, they had lost half of their men in El 
Paso, especially if any of them had money, and 
would be short of skinners to help move them 
across the country. If the two could drive teams 
for them to their campsite, they would have only 
forty miles to walk to the Jubilee GirFs. 

"I want to keep behind Jerkline," York pointed 
out. 

"Oh, this outfit won't leave The Front till to- 
morrow morninV Ted explained. "They'll get 
in on the rattler that brought us, and it'll be 
late. Jerkline will pick up rides between here and 
The Girl's. There's always teams movin' up and 
down the line. He'll keep ahead of us as long as 
he's broke." 

^^What difference will that make?" 

"Why, The Front ain't the only ragtown on a 
job like this. This road's buildin' for three hun- 
dred miles, ol'-timer. There's a rag saloon every 
ten miles at least. It ain't the money they're after 
— ^it's a kind of a philanthropo-whatcha-call-it 
idea. The desert water's alkali, you know. Don- 
cella Dulce is a big ragtown; it's just this side 
o- Camp Jubilee. Then there's Gbshamighty — 
they say that's some dump. If they don't kill a 
man a day at Goshamighty they knock on wood." 
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The two were on hand that evening when the 
train came in, two hours earlier than when they 
had ridden on it. They watched the unloading 
and going into temporary camp of Breed, Bache- 
lor, and Hanna's Outfit Number Four. Then Ted, 
with an embarrassed grin, left York and went to 
the post office, for on York's advice he had filed 
a forwardii^g order at the El Paso post oflce. 

York followed him at a distance, and was edging 
his way around the crowd at the door of the store 
and post oflce, when Ted bulged through and 
grasped his arm. A grin like a narrow slit 
in a watermelon was stretched across his red 
face. 

"Look what I got," he said shyly, and held a 
letter in the palm of his hand as if to hide it from 
all eyes but York's. 

York's face lighted. Ted answered the unspoken 
question : 

"Oh, it's from the doll, all right. Nobody else'd 
write me. Le's go to the bunk-house — ^I don't wanta 
open her here.'' 

More than ever York warmed to Ted for this little 
display of delicacy, and followed him with a smile 
on his lips. 

Seated on the edge of their bunk, which wak the 
lowest one of a tier three-high, Ted critically 
studied the envelope, turning it over and over, 
examining* the New York postmark, the return 
card, the forwarding stamp of the El Paso office, 
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the address, and the stamp '^Missent to El Paso, 
Arkansas/' which explained the delay. 

"Fll bet that doll's married and got a couple o' 
kids with more savvy than me," he observed at last. 

"That being the case, she'll certainly tell you 
the glad news, Edward." 

"Oh, she'll tell me," said Ted gloomily. "She'll 
think that'd be a hell of a joke to spring on me! 
You know — ^just write offhand-like — ^^Friend Ted: 
What a surprise your welcome epistle give me. 
Just last night at supper I was sayin' to my 
husbun: "Clarence, dear, I been thinkin' all day 
about a tassel-tailed jackass with a rubber-mounted 
summit I used to know, and that maybe I'd 'a' fell 
for if he hadn't screwed his nut and give me the 
chanct to meet you, de-ah heart !" ' Huh ! I 
guess I won't open her right now, Yorkie. Le's 
go kick around a little. Well, life is life, kinda. 
You can eat, but I don't feel hungry somehow." 

York's lips were twitching in sympathetic amuse- 
ment, but he said nothing then. 

"Yorkie," Ted finally confided, "if it hadn't been 
for you I guess I'd never written to the doll at all. 
But somehow er nuther you singin' and bein' such 
a good scout, and talkin' proper like a man oughta 
talk, kinda got my goat. I felt like I kinda 
wanted to cut out battin' 'round, and get me a 
job and save some jack, and We like somebody 
again. You mightn't think it to look at me, but 
I got pretty good folks, Yorkie. My ole man usta 
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belong to the Knights o' Pythias, by golly! And 
my sister she could spell like the devil; and once 
she won a prize for guessin' how many punkin 
seeds there was in a punkin at some business 
they had at the church. Ma she's deef, but she's 
pretty classy at that. I'm the only roughneck In 
the bunch." 

"Do you write to them?" York, with a hand in 
his pocket, was pinching his leg till the flesh was 
numb. 

Ted twisted at the question. "Well — ^no — ^not 
exactly. You see, I kinda got outa the habit. 
But I says to myself back there in Louisiana: 
^f the doll ain't sore on me, and there's a chance 
to outgrow these gypo ideas and have somethin' 
to work for, I'll write the old folks and the kid 
sister again, and try to put on a little three-ring 
stuff, kinda.' I'd save up some jack and try to 
get me a few tassel-tails, and take a little sub- 
contract, maybe, or hire a bunch o' lowbrows and 
work my teams by the day for some shanty man. 
I could get ahead that way, and by and by maybe 
I'd have me a regular shanty outfit o' my own. 
I know rallroadin.' I was bossman once. Feeble- 
kick outfit, o' course, but I learned how to clean 
up on a light dirt job to suit the engineers — and 
that's all's necessary. But I gets pickled, and the 
old man ties a can to my tail. Oh, well — life is 
life, I guess. What's the diflf !" 

York, deeply touched, laid an arm along Ted's 
shoulders. 
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^^I told you once I'd help you," he earnestly re- 
minded him. "I meant it, and it still stands, Ted. 
Show me that you want to do something better, 
and I'll do what I can. But don't begin by shrink- 
ing from possible disappointments. You'll have 
to face many a setback if you embark on any venture 
of your own. Open your letter." 

The glaze left Ted's eyes. "Sure — that's the 
thing to do! I act like a bindle-stiff, don't I!" 

He thereupon tore the envelope across one end, 
fished clumsily inside, and removed the contents. 

With a sigh he unfolded several sheets of note- 
paper. 

Then instantly his eyes bulged, and he thrust 
the letter before York's face. 

"Hey !" he yelled. "Cast your eyes on that, boy ! 
Looky-there what she calls me ! And read how she 
begins !" 

York read : 

"My deerest ted. No, ted I ain't married and I 
been ..." 

But here Ted whisked the letter away and bolted 
to a window where there was better light. 

"Oh, boy!" he muttered. "*My deerest Ted!^ 
can you beat it! Don't bother me — ^I'm busy!" 

In silence he devoured the letter, following the 
lines with his forefinger. Minutes past, since he 
read slowly and the notepaper was covered with 
writing on both sides. Then York heard him 
breathe : 

" ^Always yours, Lottie.' Oh, boy!" He turned 
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blue eyes on York bright as Mexican opals. "Le's 
go scoflf/^ he said. "I could eat a litter o' pups !" 

Shortly after dawn next morning Ted and York, 
each driving a four-horse team, had places in the 
long train of wagons and wheeled tools that moved 
slowly from The Front to the yellow stretches 
beyond. Good-byes and "Good lucks'' followed 
them, and the track-laying engine snorted a string 
of hoarse blasts to speed them on their way. In a 
great cloud of dust the mile-long train wriggled 
its way into the grim desert, mysterious with 
freakish whisperings which every traveller thereon 
interprets according to the soul-spark that God gave 
to him alone. 

Strictly speaking, it was not a desert into which 
they forged their way. There were few stretches 
of sand dunes, where nothing but grotesque cacti 
grew. For the most part grassy plains lay before 
them, level or gently rolling, looked down upon by 
snow-topped mountains in the distance. 

They travelled by several tent cities that morn- 
ing — some large, some small. At noon they camped 
by Inez Wells, where cottonwoods and willows be- 
spoke the oasis. This was a sheep camp, and 
dotted over the rolling hills to right and left 
grazed thousands of woolly natives of the country. 

On again at half -past one ; and now camps grew 
fewer, and the eight-horse tank-wagons of the out- 
fit carried water for their camping that night. 

And on again next morning, through the heat 
and dust of anothen, day till noon, when they 
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camped on a bald, flat plain without a break in the 
horizon and four miles from water. This spot 
was to be the home of Breed, Bachelor, and 
Hanna's Camp Number Four for perhaps five 
months to come. 

Now a great bustle began. Cooks got busy over 
their ranges, set up temporarily in the open air. 
Watering-troughs were unloaded and erected, and 
the tank-wagons backed to them and emptied. 
Whereupon the tank-wagons trailed on ahead four 
miles to be refilled, for every drop of water to be 
used by Number Four would have to be hauled 
that distance. Other teamsters and axmen went 
for fuel, somewhere, guided by one who had gone 
before and knew. Stock was being cared for. Men 
struggled with the great stable tent. Others 
pitched the dining tent and the commissary tent, 
while still others tugged at the tangled guy 
ropes of bunk-tents, and cursed profoundly. 
Bosses rode about on horses and bawled orders 
right and left, and just as frequently they 
were commanded to go to hell, or to "get to 
hell outa there and give a man a chance !'' And 
lo! By two o-clock a white city stood where 
before had been nothing but earth and grass. 
The flunkies swung their axes at the wood- 
pile. In a big circus tent the commissary men 
arranged their stock. In a stable-tent the teams 
relaxed and munched baled hay. Over the plain 
from some mysterious source to the north came 
a string of four-and six-horse freight teams, 
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with more hay, blacksmith's coal, and flour and 
sugar and beans and shoes and perfume and gum 
and cigarettes. The book-keeper fussed with his 
wife about the exposure of their tent. The cooks 
helped two cowmen unload two wagons of beef, 
and hung it in screen houses. The blacksmiths 
pumped their bellows and shaped horseshoes on 
polished anvils. It was the turn of the skinners 
who had brought them there to rest on their newly 
set up bunks, and smoke and speculate over the 
work that would begin with the rising of the sun. 

And thus Ted and York left Camp Four, and, 
with desert water-bags slung from their shoulders 
and bellies full, set their faces eastward over the 
rolling plains. 

They reached a large-sized camp that night — 
Camp Number One of Moflfat and Stewart. Here 
they ate supper and breakfast and slept in quilts 
and blankets. They were asked to go to work 
next morning, but no objection was raised when 
they told of other plans. And no hint was offered 
that they should pay for their food and lodging. 
This was not the courteous thing to do in the 
bigger camps. 

They plodded on, sucking at their desert bags, 
munching the commissary goods they had brought 
along for lunch. On and ever on they trudged, 
footsore and with lips swollen and bleeding from 
the sting of alkali dust, the irrepressible Ted 
relieving the tedium of their journey with many a 
quaint reminiscence — ^^^wax impressions" of his 
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happy-go-lucky vagabondage. And as night drew 
neap a cluster of lights blinked ahead where noth- 
ing but gloom had been before, Then over the 
cooling waste came the faint sounds of voices and 
the tinkle of piano music. 

"Doncella Dulce, I guess/' said Ted. "We're 
cuttin' 'er down to our size, boy — cuttin' 'er down !'' 

Half an hour later they sat on stools in a res- 
taurant-tent at Doncella Dulce, just awaking from 
the afternoon siesta to begin the frontier revel of 
the night. They finished their inevitable ham and 
eggs and strolled out to find lodgings. This settled, 
they walked through the increasing din from one 
end of the single street to the other; and at the 
outskirts of the ragtown they paused. 

To the east a group of tiny light points marked 
the line where the black land left off and the 
black sky began. A man passed them on the path 
toward town. 

"Hey!" Ted accosted him. "What's them 
lights over there?" 

"Camp Jubilee," was the short reply, and the 
blackness hid the speaker. 

Silence fell between York and his companion. 
Somewhere out in the gloom a lone coyote laughed. 
York broke the silence finally. 

"I guess we'd better — er — stay at Doncella Dulce 
a day or so and rest up a bit," he said. 

Ted chuckled fiendishly. Then he turned sud- 
denly and stood facing the lights of Camp Jubilee 
again. 
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"Listen!" he whispered. **What's the noise 
from over that way?" 

"I didn't hear anything. What did it sound 
like?" 

"Sounded like a windmill squeakin'," said Ted. 

"Pretty neat, Edward," York laughed. "And 
just for that we'll hike for Camp Jubilee first 
thing tomorrow morning." 

"Attaboy!" croaked Ted. 



CHAPTER XV; 



CAMP JUBILEE 



THEEE were no baths in Doncella Dulce 
for the chance visitor, but the Pecos River 
had carved its deep course through the 
townsite. York and Ted came glistening from its 
shallow, alkaline waters and let the sun dry their 
naked bodies. A barber did the rest. 

At eight o'clock they set off for Camp Jubilee. 

Their crossing of the Pecos had brought a change 
of scenery. It was as if the river had said to the 
plains, "Thus far and no farther." For now the 
land was hilly, and deep canons, heavily sprinkled 
with scrub growths, tentacled away from the 
stream. 

Up one of these deep scars in the prairie's face 
a winding road led the pilgrims. At last, three 
miles from the ragtown, they came upon a sharp 
curve in the rugged canon. As the right of way 
of the proposed railroad could not conveniently 
follow this curve, a fifty-foot cut through solid 
rock had been found necessary. This cut and the 
resulting fill below it in the canon, together with 
a mile or more of dirt work above, was the task 
allotted to The Girl. 

Against the face of the cut, as Ted and York 
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followed a steep, tortuous path to the level of the 
work, a gang of muckers delved with pick and 
shovel. Powder-men in groups of four drilled 
block-holes for shots, three hammermen w^orking 
as one machine over a fourth, who turned the 
drill under the tattoo of ringing blows. Strings 
of six dump-cars, each holding a yard and a 
quarter of muck, ran under momentum from the 
cut, over a shelf in the side of the canon, to the 
dump. Slick, sinewy mules hauled the trains 
back to be reloaded. 

York Farrel's brief experience in railroad con- 
struction had not before shown him such an am- 
bitious task as this; and his wonder grew as he 
remembered that a girl had shouldered it. 

Suddenly, while they were still climbing the 
trail, there came the repeated shout: 

^<Fircr! . . . Fire! . . . Fire!" 

And up at the cut men began swarming away, 
to disappear completely in almost no time. 

Ted laughed at York's blank look. 

<i <Fire' means there's a shot, or a string o' 
Bhots, goin' off soon," he explained. "Everybody 
has to hike out and get in a safe place. We'll 
stick here, I guess. We oughta be far enough 
away." 

For at least five minutes they stood in their 
tracks, while the warning cry of "Fire!" went 
echoing up and down the canon, now faint, now 
close at hand. Then far a space complete silence 
reigned in the wilderness. 
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Then the earth trembled, and back of the face of 
the cut the hill uprose with a smothered "Uf-f-f !" 
Earth and gigantic rocks and mere fragments were 
heaved upward in smoky confusion ; and next, with 
a roaring sigh, the debris settled down — all but 
a fusillade of large stones which had been shot to- 
ward the heavens, and fell, thudding dully, one 
by one for moments to come. 

"Big shot," commented Ted. "Over a hundred 
barrels o' powder in that one, I'll bet. Dynamite, 
too, from the sound.'^ 

"The report wasn't very loud," York observed. 

Ted waxed philosophical. "Big shots just lift 
hills quietly," he said, "where a little block-hole 
with six sticks o' giant in her will make a noise 
like a twelve-inch gun, and only split one rock. 
Men are like that, ain't they — one way or the 
other, kinda!" 

Down the cafion the cry was ringing: "All-M-1 
o-o-over!" And by the time Ted and York had 
reached the narrow track the shovel stiffs were once 
more at work in the cut, and a loaded train was 
moving out for its swift run to the dump. 

York's eyes were busy as they neared the scene 
of toil, but he caught no glimpse of a feminine 
figure anywhere on the works. A skinner and a 
team of mules passed them, bound up into the cut, 
the skinner perched on the front end of the head 
car of the string. 

"Hey, Jack, where's the camp?" Ted inquired. 

The driver pointed to a path that led up from 
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the track to a sort of wooded plateau above. 

"That's the short-cut," he informed. "You can 
eat, if that's what you want, but if you wanta go 
to work you'd better keep hikin'." 

Ted disregarded this and led the way between 
craggy rocks to the level land above. 

Before them, nestled in a grove of scrub pine 
and pinon, stood Camp Jubilee. Lest they should 
doubt it, a neatly lettered sign on a tall post pro- 
mulgated the fact. The nearer they drew to the 
uniformly set white tents the more pronounced 
grew the impression of the camp?s neatness and 
precision. Not a tent lopped down at any corner. 
Not a scrap of paper lay on the ground. The tents 
were remarkably clean and white, and a screen 
door was fitted into the front of each of them. 
Every bunk-tent was named, the letters neatly 
painted in black and white on the horizontal 
pieces of the screen doors. A few of the names 
that York saw in passing through were "Aspin 
Tunnel," "Oregon Short Line," "I and G. N.," 
"Salt Lake," "The Kerry Woman's," "Hinky- 
Dink's," "Mother Depew's," "Spider Kelly's." 

"Some o' them tents are named after jobs. The 
Girl's been on," said Ted; "and some others are 
named for hobo dumps. The Kerry Woman's is 
in Sacramento — she usta run a saloon and feed the 
stiffs and stake 'em. Hinky-Dink's is in Chicago. 
Mother Depew run a dump in Chayenne years 
and years ago." 
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York was scarce heeding what his companion 
was saying. He had caught a glimpse of the in- 
terior of the great dining-tent, with its spotless 
tables and shining chinaware, and of a white- 
capped, white-coated chef at work over a glossy 
range in the cook-shack. 

"Why, Ted, a fellow might think he was at a 
resort that caters to the fastidious," he said. 

Ted grinned. "Didn't I tell you !" he triumphed. 
"That's The Girl every time. There's nothin' cheap 
about her. Do you wonder there ain't any extra 
jobs?" 

An air of quiet repose pervaded the camp. Slick 
mules stood in clean corrals and dozed contentedly 
in the sun. The interior of the stable-tent would 
have done credit to a mounted military organiza* 
tion. Overhead in the low trees birds sang. Some- 
where a man was whistling. A small sprinkling 
wagon was being driven over the beaten ground, 
casting fine sprays right and left. A peg-legged 
man with a push-broom and a cart was sweep- 
ing into little piles trash and leaves. 

*T)oes all this pay?" York asked. 

Ted snorted. "Anything pays that's right," he 
said profoundly. 

Then they turned a comer around a bunk-tent 
and saw the capacious commissary, with a stretch 
of open land before the entrance. In the centre 
of this space was a flag-staflf, and at its peak the 
Stars and Stripes fluttered lazily. At its base 
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was a board floor, and on it were chairs and 
metal music stands. 

"Is — is that a band-stand?" marvelled York. 

"Band and everything/' grinned Ted, experienc- 
ing the pleasure one feels in showing sights to an 
appreciative observer. "Look over there at the 
sign on that little tent." 

" ^Reading Room and Library/ " York read. 

In the door of the commissary-tent two woolly 
puppies mouthed the ears of a half -grown wild- 
cat, who closed his eyes tight and allowed himself 
to be dragged about indiscriminately. A young 
man in neat khaki smiled at the newcomers over 
the counter. 

"Well, gentlemen," he said, "what can I do for 
you?" 

"Gentlemen — get that?" Ted whispered. Then 
for the first time he faltered. York Farrel was 
tingling from head to foot. "We — ^we wanted to 
see the Jubilee Girl," Ted told the clerk. 

**Sorry, but there are no jobs open in the camp, 
if that's what you wanted to see her about." 

^Well — now — now, she was expectin' us, kinda,'* 
Ted limped on. "This here's the Mystery Tramp." 

The pupils of the commissary clerk's eyes 
widened a trifle. 'Well, well!" he said. "That 
so?" He was gazing interestedly at York. "The 
Girl was expecting him today or tomorrow. I'll 
tell her right away." 

He hastened toward the rear end of the big 
tent and disappeared behind tiers of cases and 
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stacks of sacked provisions. Ted looked sheepishly 
at York. 

"Quicks-oat/^ he said in a thin voice, "you 
gotta be the ballyhoo from now on. Things are 
ripe for a three-ring performance ; and what^s goin' 
on under Sancho Pansy's helmet makes noises like 
a shell game." 

"ni swear I don't know what to say," York 
gulped helplessly. "This thing has been a joke all 
along — till now. I — I'm afraid we've bitten oflE a 
chunk. I feel like an ass !" 

"Me, too," squeaked Ted. 

And then the clerk was coming toward them, 
smiling as does an emissary who has not failed in 
his mission. When he reached the counter that 
extended the width of the tent and separated him 
from them, he lifted a hinged portion of it like a 
draw-bridge. 

"Come right in, both of you," he invited. "The 
Jubilee Girl is anxious to see you." 

"To be shot at sunrise!" mumbled Ted as he 
followed York behind the counter. 

Following the clerk, they were led out of the 
tent at the rear door and into a boarded passage 
that connected it with a smaller tent. The clerk 
opened the screen door of this tent and thrust his 
head inside. 

"Mr. York Farrel and Mr. Ted Rogers," he an- 
nounced, and, smiling pleasantly, held the door 
open for them. 

"Got our names and everything," sighed Ted. 
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"This is gonta be good! Mother, hear the 
mills whir! Wrap me in the flag, boys!" 

York Farrel took a step on a board floor and 
removed his hat. 

The long pilgrimage to the Jubilee Girl was 
at an end. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE 6IBL 



ON a stool at a higli desk sat a white-haired, 
bespectacled book-keeper with a green cel- 
luloid eye-shield on his forehead and black 
sateen protectors over his shirtsleeves. He was 
surrounded by modem oflSce appliances. At a roll- 
top oak desk in the centre of the tent sat The Girl. 

York Farrel looked at her, and something with- 
in him rose up in its might and routed the demons 
of doubt. 

The Jubilee Girl was neither plain nor beautiful ; 
but she was of that substantial type of womanhood 
which is never disappointing to men. She was 
above medium height, and in overalls or a linen 
duster or the baggy clothes of a clown a glance 
would have shown that she was a woman. Her 
hair was black and lustrous, her eyes large, bright 
and compelling, with long, sooty lashes. She was 
tanned a rich chestnut. She wore a divided 
corduroy skirt and a simple white shirtwaist, with 
a low V neck. 

Her confident poise and her kindly, frank bear- 
ing were the most striking features about her, un- 
less her voice, low and rich and convincing, was 
more so still. Not a flutter of embarrassment 
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or excitement showed on lips or eyelashes as she 
arose and held out a strong brown hand. 

"Mr. Farrel," she said simply, "I am delighted 
to meet you." 

She gripped York's hand firmly, and, turning to 
the seared-faced Ted, she extended a like courtesy 
to him. 

"Please be seated,'^ she said, settling back in her 
swivel chair and studying the pair with undisguised 
interest. 

"Well,'' she began, ^^ou've had a long, hard 
trip, and I suppose you're glad it's over. Jerk- 
line came yesterday morning with your note, Mr. 
Farrel, and I was glad to learn that you were get- 
ting so near. Jerkline went on up the line today, 
I believe. And how did you find Mystery Tramp- 
ing, anyway? I've been wondering over the pos- 
sible adventures you must have met with. But, 
then, I guess I've been told the most of them. 
Did you enjoy it all?" 

Her black eyes were fixed expectantly on York. 

"Yes, I did," he told her. He was fast gaining a 
hold on himself. After all, the end of his trip was 
resulting in a matter-of-fact meeting, and a note 
of businesslike courtesy was all that he could de- 
tect in The Girl's voice. "I was both amused and 
enlightened," he went on stiffly, "and I think that 
everything that happened to me will prove valu- 
able." 

"I haven't a doubt in the world about that," she 
said. "And what a reputation you made! Well, 
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you've seen Camp Jubilee and me. Honestly, now, 
aren't you disappointed?" 

"Not in the least," York told her, wishing that 
he could think of something original or clever to 
say. 

"And you. Skinner Rogers?" She turned a 
smiling face on Ted. 

"Oh, I know lots about you and your outfit for 
years," said Ted. "I knew about what to look 
for." 

"I'm positive you never worked for us." 

"No, but I been up and down the line where you 
was camped, and I've heard a thousan' stories." 

"All good?" Her tone was bantering. 

"Sure, ma'am — everything I ever heard about 
you was jake." 

"Now, that gives a fellow a comforting feeling. 
But there's danger in it. What is it the Bible 
says — ^Beware of a man of whom men speak no 
evil.' That's close, isn't it ?" 

For a little no one said anything. At his high 
desk the white-haired book-keeper scraped his pen. 
He had looked up with a brief show of interest as 
the wanderers entered, but seemed straightway to 
have forgotten them. 

^ Well, I'll tell you, boys," the Jubilee Girl broke 
the silence : "I've a lot of work today, and I must 
cut this shorter than. I'd like to. I'm subbing a 
little piece to a shanty man up the line, and I have 
the engineers' figures to look over. I want to see 
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you tonight, Mr. Mystery Tramp, and have you 
tell me all about yourself, for of course I am greatly 
interested. So now we must get down to business. 

"Ted, they tell me you're a good skinner. How 
about it?" 

Ted turned his frayed cap in his hands. "I'm 
what you'd call a modest bird. Miss Jubilee, 
kinda," he mumbled. "I drove pole wagon for a 
circus once, and finished the season." 

"My! My! That's post-graduate skinning. 
You're entitled to a degree. Edward Rogers, P. 
W. S. Is it Edward, Ted? Or Edwin?" 

"I didn't look for you to bawl me out like that, 
Miss Jubilee," said Ted. "It's Edward. I didn't 
wanta spill it. Forget it and call me Sancho 
Pansy — that's my monaker now." 

The Jubilee Girl made a creditable effort, but it 
was barren of result. She threw back her head 
then and let her laughter ring out uncontrolled. 
York thought of linnets singing in the spring. 

"Well, Pansy," she went on presently, "in a day 
or two we're going to begin on the other end of the 
rock cut; and you may have a dump-train team. 
Two-fifty a day — ^board four dollars a week. Howj 
does that strike you, old-timer?" 

"It listens good to me," grinned Ted. 

"The work's not hard, but a little dangerous,'^ 
she explained. 

"I'll take a shot at 'er." 

"Then that's settled. Of course, since you've 
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heard so much of Camp JubUee, you know how we 
treat our stock." 

"It's the same way Fve always treated 'em/' Ted 
assured her. 

"I'm glad to hear it. I've a span of mare mules 
for you that you'll be wild about five minutes after 
you've picked up the lines. And now" — she swiv- 
eled toward York — "the Mystery Tramp is a more 
difficult problem. They tell me, York, that if only 
skinners get through the pearly gates you may as 
well keep on living." 

"Oh, he c'n knock 'em in the collar now, all right, 
Miss Jubilee !" Ted quickly put in. "I taught 'im 
a lot, and in a week or so he'll be there with bells 
on." 

The Girl's eyes twinkled merrily. "Loyalty, thy 
name is Rogers," she said. "But however that 
may be, I haven't made arrangements accordingly. 
There was only one job I could think to keep open 
for you, York, and that offered when Orlo the 
Sweeper got too rich to stay here any longer and 
quit flunkying for my dear old Lobbygow. Do you 
think you can make a respectable flunky out of 
yourself, York, or are you not willing to try?" 

York's lips twitched. He did not know how to 
interpret this move. Was she trying to humiliate 
him? He had not as yet learned that no stigma 
is attached to the job of flunkying in a construction 
camp. But had he known the work to be consid- 
ered inglorious he could not now retract. 
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"I don't know/' he told her thoughtfully. "I 
guess I can chop wood and wash dishes after a 
fashion^ and help the chef generally, but I don't 
know about waiting on table. I've seen camp 
flunkies carry some pretty big loads of food with 
puzzling cleverness." 

"Oh, we don't have all-around flunkies at Camp 
Jubilee," she quickly enlightened him. "You've 
worked only in the smaller camps, I take it. Here 
we have second cooks, waiters, dishwashers, and 
flunkies. The flunky does odd jobs and takes all 
the blame for mishaps, since there's no one under 
him." 

"My shoulders are broad." 

"The pay is thirty-five a month and board," she 
said. 

"Put my name on the pay roll," he told her. 

"You're on! And you at least can begin your 
work at noon. Now one thing more: Can you 
really sing?" 

York laughed heartily at this. "The fellows 
seemed to like it," he admitted. "I've studied 
music, and I guess if you won't put me down as 
conceited, I perhaps sing better than the average 
man." 

"I'm glad to hear it. We'll try you out tonight, 
if you don't mind. We've a dandy glee club- 
Penny the Owl sings bass ; and there are Total John 
and Demijohn, David the Peg, Gluelocks, Squinty, 
Mahoney, Sap McMasters, and Bung the B-B. We 
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need a baritone. And what instruments do you 
playr' 

' "I make noises on almost any stringed instru- 
ment," York said, "and I guess I play the piano 
about as well as I sing." 

"Oh, fine!" she cried. "That'll be dandy! But 
say — I nearly forgot the most important thing of 
all ; and I've had it in mind since I wrote to you, 
too. Can you, by any remote chance, make coffee?" 

Strange as was this unexpected question, York 
remembered that her letter had made mention of 
the subject, and that it had puzzled him not a little. 
He leaned toward her, catching the spirit of her 
good-fetiowship and candour. 

"I can't imagine what you're driving at, but 
you've started something. As a skinner I may be 
a zero, and my singing may prove a disappointment 
to you ; but I can make coffee F^ 

"Looky-here, man, do you mean that?'^ she chal- 
lenged, tossing her head from side to side. 

"I do. At college I was accounted the king of 
coflfee-makers. Stag parties among men I know 
never were considered a success without me to make 
the coffee. I take a back seat for no man or wo- 
man alive at coffee-making. If you want to hear 
me brag, you've puii^hed the right button." 

The Jubilee Girl sighed. ^TTou'U have to prove 
it,'^ she stated. "If you're right, you'll get a bet- 
ter job — chief coffee-maker. Lobbygow is the best 
tramp cook on this road or any other — ^but he can- 
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not make coffee. Once I had a man who could, 
but he was drunk so much that we couldn't depend 
on him at all. Good coffee is the simplest thing 
in the world to make, but it seems not one person 
in a thousand can make it properly. I can, but I 
haven't the time, of course. I'd do it, too, if I had. 
I want the camp to have coffee such as men get in 
expensive hotels and clubs in cities. ' Camp Jubi- 
lee has a reputation for accommodations, good 
grub, and a homelike atmosphere. If I can only 
establish a permanent record for real coffee my 
cup will be full !" 

She laughed ringingly at her apt use of the quo- 
tation. 

"I'm your man," York assured her. "Try me. 
If ever in your life you've tasted better coffee than 
I can make, I'll walk out of camp tonight with my 
head down.^' 

"We'll see, old timer — we'll see! IV^ the best 
coffee I can buy over there in the cook-shack, and 
Lobby gow is desecrating the name of coffee with it 
every day." She glanced at her wrist-watch. "Can 
you make coffee at noon ?" 

York nodded. 

"Then when you're settled I'll have Jack — ^the 
commissary clerk — go over to the cook-shack and 
explain. And you go right in and make the coffee 
for dinner. Lobbygow will tell you how many he's 
feeding. 

"Then everything's settled. I hope you fellows 
will pardon me, as I'm really terribly busy. Come 
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over to the commissary tent tonight, York, and 
we'll have it out. Good-bye now, and good luck to 
both of you/' 

She rose agilely and stepped ahead of them to 
the door. "I'll let you out through the board 
wall," she said. 

"Well, so-long till later," was her parting word 
as the two men pajssed outside. "Of course you 
know your board bill won't begin until you start 
work, Ted. Scout out The Peg and have him as- 
sign you to bunks and get you quilts and sheets and 
pillowcases. But there goes The Peg now." She 
lifted her voice. "Oh, Peg !" she called. 

Over near the bunk-tents the wooden-legged man 
ceased his stumping along, faced toward them, and 
came to present arms with his broom. 

"Shoot !" he shouted. 

"Fix these two stiffs up in the same bunk-tent, 
will you? They're going to join our happy band !" 

"Gotcha!" The Peg called back. Then— "Say, 
Girl, is one of 'em De Mystery Tramp?" 

"Right the first time!" The Girl's voice rang. 

"Shoot 'em over. I got a cell all ready for 'em." 

"And say, Peg — ^flnd out if Lobbygow remem- 
bered crumbs for the birds this morning, please." 

"He did. I seen um scatterin' 'em 'round." 

The girl turned a smiling face on York. "Dear 
old Peg," she said. "He left a leg up on the Cana- 
dian Pacific long ago and has been our roustabout 
for three years or more. He'll make you comfort- 
able." 
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"Miss King/' York began — 

"She doesn't live in this camp," interrupted the 
Jubilee Girl. "And if you're going to thank me 
for the jobs, which is, of course, customary and 
highly proper, wait until you've spent an afternoon 
with Lobbygow. Tonight then !" 

And the wooden door closed after her. 

Ted's eyes held York's. "Can you beat it!" he 
demanded. "Sheets and pillowcases! Good night! 
You'd think we was takin' a job at five hundred 
apiece a month — hey? Are you sorry you hit the 
trail to Camp Jubilee?" 

"No," said York bluntly. 

Ted laid hold of his arm. "Dig in and grab that 
oflE, ole'-timer," he pleaded earnestly. "She's, the 
goods !" 



CHAPTER XVII 



INSTITUTIONS 



THE Peg had a face the colour of an Egyp- 
tian mummy and a horizontal gash for a 
mouth. He considered himself of impor- 
tance as the camp's chambermaid, and stumped 
about industriously from laundry tb bunk-tents to 
establish York and Ted. 

"Iron beds and spring^ and mattresses/' croaked 
Ted, as they followed The Peg into a tent. 

"You bet yep young life, me boy^^' pattered The 
Peg. "Ye're in a regular camp now. And if ye 
mistake one o' these sheets for a shoe-cleanin' rag er 
anything like that, ye'U hear from me direct. It 
costs us money to lay crummy stiffs between sheets, 
and ye wanta get onto yerself and show whether ye 
got any raisin' er not.'' 

"Electric lights, too," Ted marvelled. 

"Certainly ! Certainly !" The Peg was greatly put 
out. "Where ye been railroadin' all these years, 
me lad? Wid some lousy gypo outfit? We work 
a night gang here ; and there's a motor and enjine 
to light the job. So we wires the tents and every- 
thing. Ye're in society now, me lad, and ye wanta 
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brace up and remember your mother. Only the 
best of 'em gets jobs in this camp." 

The Peg's corrective attitude did not extend to 
York. To him he showed deference and solicitude. 

A second was all that was required for York and 
Ted to establish themselves in their new quarters. 
York hung his coat on a hook in a tent-pole, and 
laid his comb and toothbrush on a shelf ; and so far 
as he was concerned the thing was done. Ted was 
eager to nose about the camp, and most of all to 
see the mare mules of which his employer had 
spoken so praisingly. York did not accompany 
him on his toui^ of inspection. There was much to 
think over, and he preferred solitude for a time. 

He seated himself in a stout rocking-chair in the 
bunk-tent — an unheard-of piece of furniture in a 
construction camp — and wondered what was to 
be the outcome of his freak adventure. 

Back in Kentucky, when he first had heard of 
the Jubilee Girl, he had prepared himself to find 
a slovenly, inherently pretty girl, perhaps coarse 
of speech, ignorant, and uninteresting if taken from 
her strange environment and compared with others 
of her sex. Gradually, as they left the long miles 
behind them and he had listened to more and more 
highly coloured stories of her, he had begun to real- 
ize that no such girl as he had at first pictured 
could have made such a pronounced impression on 
the men who knew her. Then he was ready to meet 
a strikingly pretty girl, perhaps brainless and vain, 
who contrived in some mysterious way to continue 
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the work her father had left in her hands — ^perhaps 
by reason of her good looks alone. Again he pic- 
tured her as smoking cigarettes and wearing Eng- 
lish riding-breeches and puttees. This picture too 
had faded, and others that changed daily replaced 
it until his conception of her was nothing but a 
kaleidoscope of ideas. 

And now he met a young woman entirely dif- 
ferent from any fancy of her that he had enter- 
tained. She was not beautiful — ^not even strikingly 
pretty — ^but she was striking and desirable never- 
theless. Evidences of strong character emanated 
from her. She was trim and womanly and busi- 
nesslike; to think of her as inefficient was impos- 
sible. He wished that he could have met her on an 
equal social plane — ^not knowing that he had done 
just that. The harlequinade of which he was a part 
made him ashamed. To appear before such a 
woman as the Mystery Tramp, a flckleminded mil- 
lionaire who had tired of his humdrum life and had 
done this exotic thing on a wager — as a spendthrift, 
a man of education stooping to curry favour with 
tramps, ais the future King of the Tramps — 
Merciful heavens! What must she think of 
him! 

He had had no idea of what sort of reception to ex- 
pect, and the one that he had experienced was more 
surprising than any he could have imagined. He 
could not fathom her frank, pleasant, matter-of- 
fact attitude. There had been nothing in anything 
that she had said or in any look that she had given 
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him that showed whether she despised him se- 
cretly, pitied him, or approved of him. 

She had made a deep impression on him, and he 
wanted to appear at his best before her. But 
now it was too late for that — or so he reasoned. 
Should he tell her everything about himself, why 
he had left Chicago, how Fate had intrigued him 
into this fanta^ic r61e and its resultant situation? 
Or should he continue as the Mystery Tramp, the 
harebrained idler who had taken to the road to 
escape boredom, launched on hi^ spectacular 
career by a wager that he could win the Queen 
of the Tramps? He did not wish to take the 
first course, nor to continue the second. He would 
wait until he knew more of her, and then decide. 
Meantime he must go on as the Mystery Tramp, he 
supposed. 

He had been surprised at first to find out that 
Ted's and his right names had preceded them. 
But this was scarce noteworthy, after all, as Ted! 
doubtless had told York's name to many 
wanderers, and he himself was not unknown to 
many whom they had met. And she had called 
him York without a sign of embarrassment or dar- 
ing. 

Shortly before noon the young commissary clerk 
appeared at the door and asked if York was ready 
to be presented to Lobbygow. York arose at once 
and accompanied him. 

The cook-shack was built of new pine boards and 
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roofed with tar-paper. Everything inside was spot- 
less. Two cooks in radiant white worked over 
great ranges, preparing the noon meal. Flunkies 
hurried from the kitchen to the big cool dining- 
tent, their arms laden with dishes. 

Lobbygow was a wizened little man with one 
eye forever closed, short iron-grey hair, a world- 
wise mouth, and the unmistakable marks of the 
tramp upon him. A lobbygow is a white man who 
lives his life as a hanger-on in the Chinatown of 
some big city, but is not necessarily an opium 
addict. It was whispered, however, that Lobbygow 
the cook had once used the drug and had been 
saved by The Girl. However that might be, he 
was accounted a master camp cook; and on the 
cook of a big construction camp depends much of 
responsibility for the job's success. York had 
heard that big contractors had made tempting offers 
to Lobbygow, but that he refused to leave The 
Girl for any consideration. 

^^Well,'' he said, "so youse're dis big Mystery 
Tramp — ^hey, Jack? I tot maybe youse would look 
like something but youse're a disappointment. And 
youse're gonta flunky fer me, hey? Well, le'me put 
youse hep right on de highball: Youse wanta 
make it snappy. Dey all look alike to me, ol' set- 
tler. A tramp's a tramp — ^Mystery Tramp, King 
o' de Tramps, er any o' de rest o' youse gay-cats. 
Wen dey woik in my kitchen dey gotta deliver — 
see? I'm runnin' dis kid-show, an wot I say is it. 
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So if youse're gonta hook up wid Lobbygow, jest 
ferget wot a wonderful boid youse are and re- 
member I'm de bossman." 

"Entirely satisfactory/' said York lightly. 

"Have you seen The Girl since he came, Lobby- 
gow?" asked the clerk. 

"I have. I was over to de office fer to borry 
a pen offen de ink-slinger." 

"You know about the coffee, then?" 

"I do, me lad. And he c'n bust umself on makin' 
de Java. I made Java all me life, and it was good 
enough fer de likes o' me, but it never made a hit 
wid De Goil. I'll be glad enough to get some stiff 
dat c'n boil Java to suit Her Majesty, 'cause it'll 
take a load offen me own fragile shoulders. I 
ain't sayin' De Goil's right — get me? Dere's a 
good coffee boiler, and de Java she buys is all to 
de hueno. I make 'er black and I make 'er strong, 
and w'en she begins to get weak I puts in more 
Java every day. And nobody could boil 'er more'n 
wot I do. 

"Well, ol'-timer" — to York — ^^^I'U show youse de 
dope on de Java, and youse c'n go to 'er. And I 
guess we c'n struggle along widout youse. Jack," 
he said to the clerk. 

"Don't let that old bum bluff you," the clerk 
advised York good-naturedly as he turned to go. 

*^'wan wid yes, er I'll open yer nut wid a 
cleaver!" growled Lobbygow. 

York's coffee was a success. This gave Camp 
Jubilee one more excuse to demand his presence in 
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the dining-tent at noon, and The Girl sent for 
him by one of the waiters. 

York was becoming accustomed to public ap- 
pearances, and he went in at once and stood smil- 
ing at the foot of one of the long tables. 

At this table sat the walking-boss, the time- 
keeper, the white-haired book-keeper, three mem- 
bers of an engineer's party, the foreman, and The 
Girl. These composed "The Eoyal Family'^ of 
Camp Jubilee. The Girl sat at the head. Some 
Royal Families occupy a separate dining-tent, but 
the air of democracy that pervaded Camp Jubilee 
would not permit this here. 

"Boys,'' cried The Girl as the coffee-maker 
entered, "here's the Mystery Tramp at last ! He's 
to be chief coffee-maker at Camp Jubilee." 

Fifty pairs of eyes studied the newcomer critic- 
ally and with keenest interest. Then came shouts 
of : "Hello, there, ol'-timer ! Welcome to our city ! 
Some Java, kid!" 

Then some one began clapping hands, and the 
rest took it up. Confused at last, York waved a 
hand right and left and disappeared. 

That afternoon he chopped pinon wood, scoured 
and scraped pots and pans, and turned the meat- 
grinder for an hour. Lobbygow contrived without 
effort to keep him occupied until time to make 
coffee for supper. Then while the camp was at 
supper Lobbygow released his new flunky for the 

day. 

When through the door of his bunk-tent York 
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saw the Jubilee Girl crossing to the commissary 
alone he followed her. When all had finished 
supper he expected that there would be a general 
gathering, with music, perhaps, and he hoped for 
a chance now to see The Girl alone. 

As she reached the big tent she looked back and 
saw him. She waited in the entrance. 

"Have you time to talk with me now?^' he 
asked, coming up to her. "You spoke of music 
later on. When a man travels half-way across 
the continent to see a person he's never met you 
can bet he's pretty curious." 

"Come on back to the office," she invited. "We 
can talk there." 

He followed her swinging steps through the 
commissary and the boarded lane to the scene of 
their first meeting. She sank into her swivel chair, 
leaned back comfortably, and settled a level, 
friendly glance on him. 

"Well," she began, "I suppose you are more or 
less curious about me — quite naturally so. It 
seems that most every one is who doesn't know me 
intimately. Eeally, though, I am a very ordinary 
sort of person, and folks' curiosity often amuses 
and amazes me. 

"They think it so odd that I, a woman, should be 
in control of a rather enterprising railroad-con- 
struction outfit. But put yourself in my place, if 
you are one of these — 

"f was born in a construction camp. All my 
life, except for a few years at boarding school, I 
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have known nothing else than railroad building. 
When I was ten years old I was driving a slip team 
and sticking pigs.* I broke colts at fifteen or there- 
about. I don't think there is anything connected 
with the preliminary work on a railroad grade 
that I hadn't done by the time I was eighteen. 

"Bom to the life, then, I love it, of course. No 
work that I have ever heard of is so fascinating. 
When we lost Mother I was for three years or 
more the only woman in camp ; and I learned to do 
without the society of women. Then poor old Dad 
died and left everything to me. I knew as much 
about everything connected with his work as he had, 
I was used to being the only woman among a num- 
ber of men. Why should I sell out under such 
circumstances? I had finished my schooling. I 
loved railroading. So I just simply stuck. 
There's very little that's remarkable about it, 
from my viewpoint at least. Now is that what 
you wanted to hear?'' 

"You have made that part of the situation clear 
enough," he told her. **But people not on the in- 
side are bound to wonder at your undertaking and 
your success. As you say, though, the viewpoint 
is everything. But tell me — aren't you ever afraid, 
always alone as you are with all these tramps? 
Few girls would consider themselves safe." 

"You're paradoxical. How could I be ^alone 
with all these tramps?' But I know what you 
mean, of course. No, I am never afraid. I think 

* Loading scrapers without wheels. 
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I have less cause to be afraid of men then othei* 
women so situated might have. You see, with the 
tramps I'm a sort of institution. If I do say so 
myself, the Jubilee Girl is the Jubilee Girl. 
There's only one of me. I'm democratic to the 
core— naturally, born and raised where and as I 
was. I'm one of them. They know that I'm sin- 
cere in my liking for them. I'm the Jubilee Girl. 
As I said, I'm an institution — and men don't tear 
down institutions in a thoughtless moment. It's 
not the way of the world. Think ! If harm should 
come to me, the Jubilee Girl as known in railroad- 
construction circles for twenty-five years — there, 
it's out ! — would be no more. It would be a general 
calamity in our clannish little world. 

"I'm afraid I'm not making my position clear 
to you. It's difficult to explain. Will it help if 
I tell you that there are working for me right now 
men who held me on their knees and shook rattles 
in my face before I could talk? You see, I'm a 
product of the railroad grade. Every stiflf that 
knows me considers himself my particular pro- 
tector. And every old-timer who knew me as a 
stork-legged kid running about my father's shanty 
outfit thinks that to him personally is due the 
credit for whatever success I've had. Why, didn't 
he know me when I was *dat high?' She assumed 
the hobo argot, talking out of one comer of her 
mouth. *Say, youse — youse can't tell me nuttin' 
about De GoU ! I know her w'en her mudder was 
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carryin' her 'round in her arms. It was me dat 
went fer de doctor up on de Nort'westem job de 
time she falls offen ole Ned and sprains her wrist. 
If it hadn't been fer me — ' And so on, ad infinitum. 
What one didn't do toward the finished product 
known as the Jubilee Girl another did. And so 
fathered and brothered and kidded and coddled and 
spanked and hippety-hopped by railroad stiffs, I 
am the issue of the railroad grade — ^the Jubilee 
Girl— The Girl. 

"And they're right — absolutely right. They've 
made Camp Jubilee, wherever it may be located, 
and they've made the Jubilee Girl. I'm merely 
the manager of the work that they're carrying on. 
Do you know that I could leave this job for weeks 
and take my bossmen and every foreman with me, 
and that everything would run along smoothly 
during our absence? There's no shirking on my 
job. Every man does his best. When they work 
for me they aim definitely at big results. They're 
not shovelling muck or skinning mules or holding 
wheelers for so much a day — ^they're building a 
railroad. No other contractor can get the results 
that we get. Why? Because I'm a woman, and 
liked personally, and feed well, and give the best ac- 
commodations on the line? Far from it, my friend. 
It's merely because I represent an institution ; and 
the traditions of that institution must be main- 
tained. A mule of the Jubilee Girl's must not be 
mistreated; the Jubilee Girl must finish first; the 
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Jubilee Girl must have the lion^s share of praise 
from the railroad company's engineers — and so on 
and on, according to tradition. 

"So don't you see how helpless I am? I couldn't 
think of being anything but the Jubilee Girl if I 
wished to. Camp Jubilee is a model for all railroad- 
construction camps. At Camp Jubilee, tradition 
has it, there's always music, reading matter, and 
soft beds, and the best of grub and conscientious 
toil. At Camp Jubilee is always a happy family, 
and every day the Jubilee Girl turns away good 
men when other contractors are crying for them. 
But remove the Jubilee Girl from all this and 
everything goes to smash. Then what will hobos 
have to talk about around campfires in the jungles? 
Good honest toil is necessary to the progress of 
the world — good honest toil in payment for good 
treatment. Camp Jubilee is the model for tibiat. 
So the Jubilee Girl must perdure, because the 
tramps have made her and all that she stands for, 
and she is theirs — willingly theirs — ^their own in- 
stitution. 

"To know me and to have worked for me is the 
popular thing. A man is not considered a full- 
fledged railroader until he can truthfully say that 
he's worked for The Girl. And a stiff who knows 
me would as soon think of harming his sister or 
his mother as to harm me. If there were such a 
man, he would not be an old-timer. He'd be an 
outsider, like you, just breaking in, and wouldn't 
understand. And he'd soon riealize that it wouldn't 
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be the popular thing to give me any trouble — and 
men always try to do the popular thing. 

"So I've circled right back to where I started. 
I'm the Jubilee Girl. I'm irrevocable. I'm an in- 
stitution. Institutions don't just happen, you 
know. They are made by people themselves.. They 
represent the biggest things in their lives — they 
stand for idealism, for the best that is in men. 
The Jubilee Girl is an institution in railroad-con- 
struction circles. Eailroad-construction men have 
made her, and she's theirs. She represents their 
idealism, and nothing must happen to her, and I 
myself must do nothing that would do away with 
an ideal. 

"Am I safe, then? — a lone woman among all 
these men? Why, man, I'm so safe from harm that 
life is sometimes monotonous. I couldn't be in- 
discreet if I wanted to. There isn't a man who 
ever worked for me who wouldn't marry me — or 
so the story goes — ^but if I were to accept him, 
the others would kill him for his presumption. 
Safe! Merciful heavens! I'm so safe that I'm 
chagrined over it. I'm like an old maid forever 
looking for a burglar under her bed, and hoping 
against hope. I wish some man would kidnap me ; 
but the men I know would as soon consider kid- 
njipping the Liberty Bell. Now, get me right. 
It's not devotion to Jubilee King, or respect for 
womanhood. It's devotion to and respect for the 
Jubilee Girl — ^an institution. Your stiff is no 
iconoclast. He fights for his institutions. I'm a 
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helpless prisoner, bound and gagged. Why, I 
don't belong to myself at all. I am the property of 
a big stock company composed of raili'oad stiffs. 
Of course if I wanted to I could shake off my 
shackles. But then it would be I who would be 
annihilating the institution. And as I too am a 
railroad stiff, and in duty bound to uphold the 
traditions of the grade, I couldn't do anything 
that would do away with the Jubilee Girl. 

"Take my advice and don't ever become an insti- 
tution if you value liberty. And I'm sorry to say 
that you seem to be headed that way right now 
with your Mystery Tramp idea. And listen'^ — 
she lowered her voice and leaned toward him — 
"maybe you understand now why I welcomed your 
coming. It may be that if you become an institu- 
tion, too, we two institutions will be permitted to 
enjoy each other's company. Your coming to me 
flushed with your sudden popularity showed me 
a possible opportunity to get away from myself — 
to talk with just one person, and to talk things 
that interest me outside of construction work — 
without a hundred proprietary eyes scowling dis- 
approval at me. So I fell in with the general idea 
of making you a demigod of trampdom, and helped 
things along all I could. So far I've not unduly 
shocked my watchful guardians; and I'm looking 
forward to enjoying your society. But listen : If 
you think you will enjoy my society, you must con- 
tinue to be popular. You must keep on being 
mysterious and spectacular. In other words, yon 
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mustn't fall down in your ,r61e of the Mystery 
Tramp/' 

York Farrel scarce could find words to reply to 
her. The novelty of the disclosures that she had 
made left him without an idea. 

"Of course I shall enjoy your society," he man- 
aged to say banally at length. "But you amaze 
me. You're not serious!" 

"Oh indeed I am! You don't know what it 
means to be an institution. Every moment of the 
day, it seems, somebody is speaking to me; and I 
am expected to come back always with something 
bright or witty in return. I must never fail. A 
library is an institution, for instance. Would one 
expect to go to the library and find no books on 
the shelves? I must be the tap of a ceaseless flow 
of good-fellowship and cleverness. I must, in 
other words, always be the Jubilee Girl as tradi- 
tion pictures her. Sometimes I want to be just 
Jubilee King. Even after I die, I suppose, the 
Jubilee Girl must continue to be the Jubilee Girl 
so long as men live who can remember her. I have 
no more right to do away with an institution than 
any of the rest have. Simply because I happen to 
be that institution myself is no excuse. But if two 
institutions were to combine — ^well, don't you see?" 

For an uncomfortable moment the Mystery 
Tramp was half of the belief that she was propos- 
ing to him. Then his senses came to him, and he 
realized that he was dealing with a remarkable 
girl, who had lived with men so long that she had 
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almost forgotten her sex; and then he threw back 
his head and laughed. 

"Funny, isn't it?'' 

"I can't help laughing. It's all so odd. Here 
you are called the Queen of the Tramps, and you 
plead that you are nothing but their prisoner." 

"A queen," she said, "and all other public ser- 
vants are prisoners, aren't they? Or should be?" 

He sobered instantly. Here was something 
deeper than he had at first imagined. A public 
servant. 

"You speak of my continuing in the r61e of the 
Mystery Tramp," he said. "What do you mean 
by that?" 

'^hy, you're merely playing a part, of course 
— ^for diversion, or some other reason which con- 
cerns you alone, and which I don't mean to pry 
into." 

York shifted uncomfortably in his chair. "Just 
what have you heard about me?" he asked. 

"Oh, all of it, I imagine. Millionaire clubman 
seeking respite from boredom — a musical virtuoso 
whose voice has delighted royalty — spendthrift — 
prize-fighter( — good] fellow all around — and . . ." 

"Yes?" 

"Well, and, as I wrote you, an idler that has in 
some way heard about a brazen creature who is 
monakered the Queen of Tramps, and who has made 
a wager with sporting friends that he can tramp 
his way across the country and cop her out." 

"And how much of it do you believe?" 
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"Well, that's difficult to answer, York. I know 
how stories gather novelty as they are passed from 
month to mouth. I know stiffs' predilection for 
exaggeration. But there must be some fire where 
there's so much smoke. There's a basis for all 
these wild tales. I pretended, of course, to swallow 
everything.^' 

"And you wish me to continue in the limelight?" 

"Of course. You must become an institution 
like Diamond Dick, the Kerry Woman, Hinky-Dink, 
California Jack, Coffee John, the Jubilee Girl, 
and other notorious characters dear to the heart 
of the stiff. That is, if you want to — ^wantto . . .'' 

Dusk was by now too far advanced for him to 
see her face clearly. 

"If I want — want to win my wager?" he asked, 
his heart thumping at his boldness. 

"I wrote that I accepted your challenge, did 
I not?" 

"But you have just explained that you did that 
for its possible effect on the tramps — ^to give you 
the chance to break your own monotony." 

"Yes — ^for I was safe in challenging you. I'm 
an institution. You nor any other man can change 
my life." 

"When you wrote, then, you considered me a 
fool." 

"I didn't write that, did I?" 

"Of course not. But don't you?" 

For a little she was silent. "No, I don't be- 
lieve I do," she told him finally. "You see, I'm 
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used to this sort of thing — used to the sudden ap- 
pearances of king-pin tramps^ more or less spec- 
tacular. You're not the first tramp to gain noto- 
riety. And I take all tramps as they come. But 
let's not talk about that. Let's just consider that 
you are what the stiffs believe you to be, and that I 
believe it too. You're the Mystery Tramp, fast be- 
coming an institution. You have travelled half 
across the country to meet another institution in 
your social circle — the Jubilee Girl. All tramp- 
dom is interested and speculating over the out- 
come. Institutions mustn't disappoint. Let's let 
things stand as they are and await the course of cir- 
cumstances." 

From outside came the sounds of instruments be- 
ing tuned. Then came shouting : 

"Whereas The Girl! Somebody scout 'er out! 
Girl ! Jubilee Girl, how 'bout dat big concert dat 
was comin' off tonight? Wen do we hear dis big 
Jack o' de Java sing his little song?" 

^^ Jack o' the Java !'' laughed The Girl. "I knew 
the Mystery Tramp wouldn't suit them. You'll be 
Jack o' the Java from now on, or I miss my guess. 

^^And now perhaps you realize why I am willing 
to pay you thirty-five a month and board to make 
the coffee for Camp Jubilee — for that's all you'll 
have to do from today on. Good coffee has always 
been part and parcel of this institution, and we must 
have it at all costs, or else we fail in living up to 
our ideals of the institution. You may think this 
merely clever advertising. It is, in a way — but 
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Camp Jubilee doesn't have to advertise. We merely 
have to maintain tradition. And it is perfectly 
logical that a stiff who is becoming known far 
and wide as a character should be found in Camp 
Jubilee. There's where he belongs — with Lobby- 
gow, and Totaljohn and Demijohn, and Bung the 
B-B, and any number of celebrities of trampdom. 

"You see, I'm trying to answer questions that 
I know you are afraid to ask. And one thing 
more: Am I ashamed of being the Queen of the 
Tramps? I am not. I was born among tramps, 
and among them I shall live and die. I am no 
more ashamed of them than is a colonel of the 
regiment he commands. Wicked they may be, but 
they're not wicked in Camp Jubilee — that would 
be contrary to tradition. 

"And as to my accepting your challenge, why, 
I — I sort of had to. The stiffs would expect me 
to accept any challenge. But it isn't fair, for 
I can't marry any man. I guess they wouldn't 
let me if I wanted to. But how could I? What 
would become of the Jubilee Girl then?" 

Outside the calls were growing more insistent. 
The Girl arose to her feet. 

"I guess I've convinced you that, in one way at 
least, I'm just like other women — I can talk. 
Come now — Camp Jubilee wants its Jack o' the 
Java and its Jubilee Girl. And institutions must 
not deny their founders." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

AN EVENING AT CAMP JUBILEE 

ON the platform in the square before the 
commissary tent The Girl and York Farrel 
found the musicians of Camp Jubilee fore- 
gathered. From some place sheltered from the sun 
a piano had been carried; and a man sat on the 
stool tapping the ivories to aid the others in tuning 
mandolins, guitars, and violins. The remainder of 
the camp sat in chairs or squatted on the ground 
before the big tent. 

A murmur arose as The Girl stepped through the 
expectant audience and walked to the platform with 
York. 

"Let's hear wot dis bird c'n do, Goil!" the men 
began to shout. "Shoot us Jack o' de Java foist ! 
Le's see if he ca/n sing!" 

The Girl smiled up at York as she took the 
piano stool. She thumbed the pages of a book 
of old ^ngs. 

"It seems that you made a hit on the road with 
^Love's Old Sweet Song,' ^The Spanish Cavalier,' 
and such things," she said to him. "Let's try 
the first.. That's a favourite here, anyway. I 
sing it often." 

The Jubilee Girl proved a good accompanist, 
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and York put his heart into his singing. No enter- 
tainer could have complained about the heartiness 
of the applause that was given him as he finished. 

*^Good woik, oV kid!" they cried. "Put um on 
de glee club ! Dat guy can sing — ^no foolin' !" 

The entertainment lasted for more than an hour. 
The glee club sang popular songs and old favourites, 
and York's rich baritone helped out wonderfully. 
There were instrumental numbers by the stringed 
orchestra, a comet solo by Davie the Child. The 
Girl sang a solo and accompanied herself. Then 
Jfiflie and York sang together, with him at the 
piano. This called forth the greatest applause, 
and York was not slow to grasp the significance 
of it. 

There was real musical ability among the stiffs, 
and this surprised him. Davie the Child particu- 
larly showed marked talent with his high tenor 
voice. 

After the concert the piano was carried back 
to a tent; and then Camp Jubilee gathered about 
the commissary door for reminiscences and friendly 
gossip. 

There was no light except that cast by the moon. 
York sought out Ted and sat beside him on the 
ground to listen and learn. Eeclining in a rocker, 
the centre of the gathering, sat the Institution, her 
profile cleancut in the moonlight. About her 
glowed pipes and cigars and cigarettes. 

^^Say, Goil," said fhe man called Demijohn, lift- 
ing his voice above the general buzz of conversation, 
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"guess who comes hikin' up de line dis afternoon?^' 

"How silly you are, Demijohn !" came The GirPs 
clear laughter. "How could I?'' 

"He's an oV pal o' yours," said the man, fair 
but cautious. "Down on de I. an' G. N. Now 
d'youse savvy?'' 

"Not Fat Summers!" 

"Naw! I should say not! Fat's in Delaware 
fishin' fer sturgeon." 

"Say, dere's a graft," another voice put in. "Say, 
Goil, did youse ever eat wot dey call caviar?" 

"I should say I have!" she replied. "M'm-m! 
Wish I had some now — ^with lemon juice and 
onions — ^" 

"An' beer, Goil! Don't ferget de beer!" some 
one cried. 

"Youse keep outa dis," growled the second 
speaker. "Chances are de beer part's all youse 
know about dis subjeck, anyway. But lissen, Goil 
— I was gonta tell youse about dis here caviar. 
D'youse savvy wot it is?" 

"Sturgeon roe," answered The Girl. 

"Right youse are, ol' -timer ! And I guess youse 
t'ink it comes from Rooshia — ^hey?" 

"So I've always heard." 

"Well, youse' re right. But dere's a joker in dat 
— see? I see Fat Summers a year ago, w'en he 
foist gets onto dis fishin' graft in de Chesapeake. 
An' lissen — Fat says dey ketch de stoigen dere in 
dis big Chesapeake and ships de eggs to Rooshia — 
see? And in Rooshia dey can 'em — see? And 
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ship 'em back to America. And youse suckers dat 
are tryin' to be sporty pay de price o' shippin' dem 
fish eggs bot' ways, togedder wid de tax and de 
price dey sticks on because dey come from 
Eooshia.'' 

"I don't believe that/' said the Jubilee Girl. 

"Youse don't, hey? Well, den, don't! It's no 
skin off en my back w'ether youse do er not — see? 
But dat's wot Fat Summers was tellin' me." 

"Fat always did possess a grand imagination,'' 
observed The Girl. "But—" 

"Well, say — if youse stiffs are t'rough buttin^ in," 
Demijohn's voice interrupted, "I'll go on tellin' De 
Goil who come hikin' t'rough today!" 

"Yes, do. Demijohn!" 

"Give anudder guess. Youse got free." 

"I may as well use them up quickly, then," she 
told him, "for I'll never learn who it was until I do. 
Well, then, it wasn't Fat Summers — " 

"Fat ain't on de Chesapeake any more. Demi- 
john," interjected a new voice. 

"He is," stonily retorted Demijohn. 

"Nuttin' doin', ol' settler! Not over a mont' 
ago I meet up wid Baldy Mahoney, in Chayenne. 
He said he left Fat Summers in Sout' Dakota not 
over ten days before dat." 

"He lied," said Demijohn simply. "Don't 1 know 
wot I'm talkin' about? Youse can't tell me nuttin 
about Fat Summers, Jack. Him and me usta be 
pals. Didn't I see Danny de Mick in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, not over five mont's ago? An' didn't 
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Danny tell me he got a letter from Fat Summers 
dat said he was still ketchin stoigeon? Youse 
gi'me a pain, Jack! Wot d'youse know 'bout dis 
big Fat Summers?'' 

*Well, ain't I tellin' youse I see Baldy Mahoney 
since den, and — " 

"Don't make no difference wot youse're tellin' 
me, gaycat, youse're talkin' t'rough yer hat! 
Baldy Mahoney's de biggest liar on de road, any- 
way — " 

"Oh, have it yer own way. Jack! I got nuttin^ 
more to say. Youse know it all. But jest de 
same — " 

The Girl's voice broke in: "Well, Fang, are 
you going to keep that up all night?" 

"Oh, I got nuttin' more to say! Go on' an' do 
yer guessin' fer Demijohn. He's jest tryin' to 
occupy de floor, anyway. De guy dat hiked t'rough 
don't amount to nuttin' nohow." 

"Say, Jack, w'ere d'youse get dat stuff!" came 
scornfully from another quarter. "W'en youse^re 
as well-known as dat yegg youse c'n say youse're 
a reg'lar tramp! Goil, youse oughta savvy in a 
minnit who it was. He was wid youse on de 
Oregon Short Line, an' — " 

"An' dat'll be about enough from youse, too, ol' 
head!" Demijohn stopped him. "Tryin' to give 
it away — ^hey? Who started dis t'ing, anyway? 
Wasn't it me? Well, den, de rest o' youse close 
yer face! And furdermore, GoU, dis Ike wasn't 
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on any* Oregon Short Line wid Camp Jubilee. 
He—" 

*^He wasn't — ^hey! Well, dat shows wot yoiise 
know about it, Jack!" — ^from a new quarter still. 
^^Didn't I stick pigs alongside of um f er free mont's 
up dere? Wasn't on de Short Line, hey? Say, 
Demi, I don't know w'ere youse get on wid dat 
junk. And fer dat matter, I never see yovse at 
Camp Jubilee on any Short Line!" 

"Oh, Demijohn was with us on the Short Line, 
Mokus!" the Jubilee Girl corrected him. 

"Wid all doo respeck to youse, madam," said 
Mokus, "fce was notF' 

"Well, will youse lissen to dat. Jubilee Goil!" 
howled the outraged Demijohn. "I wasn't wid 
youse on de Short Line! Say, can youse beat it? 
Youse was de one dat wasn't dere, Mokus — dat's 
de John Yegg dat wasn't dere. Say, w'ere 
d'youse get yer hop, ol'-timer!" 

"Hop, hey! Say—" 

"Now, has it occurred to either of you," said the 
Jubilee Girl complacently, "that that job took 
eleven months, and that both of you may have 
been there, but at different times? As a matter 
of fact, I distinctly recall that you both were there, 
but whether at the same time or not — ^" 

"I was dere in June, Goil," said Mokus the 
Mop, as he was monakered. 

"An' I was dere in de Winter," meekly added 
Demijohn. 
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"Well, then, use a little common sense, can't 
you?" reproved the queen. 

"Anyway," continued Demijohn, "dis guy dat 
comes hikin' t'rough dis afternoon wasn't on no 
Short Line w'en I was. Dat's settled. If he was 
dere in de summer wid Mokus de Mop, I don't 
know nuttin' 'bout dat. But I'll tell youse w'ere 
dis guy was in Camp Jubilee, Goil. An' dat was 
on dat little T. S. job youse had outa Pine Bluflf, 
Texas. He was — " 

"Pine Ridge^ Texas, youse mean. Demijohn." 
The speaker sat on the outer edge of the circle, 
smoking and listening silently up until now. 

"Pine Bluff F^ roared Demijohn. 

"Pine Ridge F' as defiantly came back the other. 

"Say, Jack—" 

"Pine Ridge, I'm tellin' youse! Don't I know? 
Didn't dey glom me onct in dat boig; an' wasn't 
I ridin' dat dinky narrow-gauge w'en de train 
stopped every fifteen minnits at a pile o' wood, and 
de shack makes me get off an' load up?" 

"Wot did dey want o' wood, Wolf?" asked some 
one. 

"To fire de engine wid, youse monkey! Wot 
d'youse suppose? To feed de passengers? De 
engines boined wood down dere in dose days. Can't 
tell me nuttin' about dat country, Jack! I been 
t'rough her more times dan any stiff on de road. 
Carried a bindle, too, onct, if youse wanta know." 

"All dat is very highly entertainin'," said Demi- 
john sarcastically. "Just de same, it was outa 
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Pine Bluff dat De Goil was camped, w'eder dey 
boined wood er ole clothes/' 

''Pine Ridger 

"Now, listen — ^listen — ^listen!'' cried the Jubilee 
Girl, clapping her hands to gain attention. "Demi- 
john, you're wrong. It is Pine Ridge. I can show 
it to you on the books. Pine Bluflf is in Arkansas." 

"Dere's a Pine Bluff in Nort' Carolina, too, Ju- 
bilee Girl," some one remarked. 

"An' as far as dat goes, ol'-timer," said another, 
"dere's a Pine Ridge in Nebrasky." 

"An' since yottse know so much" — ^from still aii- 
other — "dere's a Pine Ridge in Mississippi, too." 

"Aw, dere's Pine Everyt'ing everyw'ere !" growled 
Demijohn. "Wot's de diff if it was Pine Ridge 
dat De Goil was workin' outa? I wasn't dere long 
— ^maybe youse're right, Goil. But I was dere long 
enough to see dis fuzzy-tail we're talkin' about. 
Now, youse ain't told me who youse t'ink it was." 

"Oh, haven't I ?" sniffed The Girl. "I hope you'll 
pardon me. Now everybody keep still just ten sec- 
onds . . . I'll tell you who it was. Waldo the 
Wop !" 

A chorus of derisive shouts greeted this, followed 
by: 

"Dat ginney! Say, wot's de matter wid youse, 
Girl? Waldo de Wop! Say, c'n youse beat dat! 
Didn't Demijohn say he was a pal o' yours? Since 
w'en have youse been pals wid an organ-grinder?" 

"Now, don't say anything against The Wop!" 
the Jubilee Girl threw back stanchly. 
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^^Oh, I ain't sayin' nuttin' ag'in um!" cried a 
voice. *^I'm jest sayin' he's a no-good son-of-a-gun 
— dat's all I'm sayin' ag'in nm !" 

"And what right have you to say that, Total- 
john?" 

"Say, lissen here, Jubilee Girl: Youse've got 
dat HoUigan all wrong. Youse wanta ferget dat 
plug — see? Didn't he roll me in Al Connor's 
saloon, up in Truckee, Cal? EoUed me fer fifty- 
one bucks, an' beat it out t'rough de snow-sheds 
afoot." 

"Evidently you were intoxicated," remarked The 
Girl. 

"Dat's puttin' it mildly, as de fella says," Total- 
john croaked unrepentingly. "I was pifficated to 
de eyeballs, er I'd 'a' chased dat ginney an' cut his 
rotten heart out !" 

"Br-r-r-r-r!" mocked The Girl, ^^here do you 
bury your dead, Totaljohn? If The Wop had been 
drunk and had fifty-one dollars in his jeans, and 
you had been sober — a farfetched supposition, I'll 
admit — ^what would you have done to him?" 

"I never rolled a stiff in me life. Girl !" the man 
protested. 

"Goil !" shouted some one on the outskirts. "Ju- 
bilee Goil, lissen here: Dat plug's a liar by de 
clock! How 'bout dat boig called Ben Hur, in 
Joisey, Totaljohn? Hey ! — how 'bout it? An' who 
was de guy youse an' dis big Laflin de Goblin 
rolled in dat boig? Mel Dat's who! An' I'm 
layin' fer youse, too. Jack! I'll get youse one o' 
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dese paydays, oV settler! Never roUed a stiff, hey? 
Say, Goil, stick yer fingers in yer ears an' 111 
tell dis sucker wot I t'ink of um!'' 

"Pardon me, but you'll do nothing of the sort, 
Markle. And now we'll forget Waldo the Wop, 
if it's him we're talking about, to stop all argu- 
ment. I won't be led astray again by any of you. 
Now, Demjohn, I've one more guess, haven't I? 
You say this plug was in Camp Jubilee out of 
Pine Eidge, Texas, eh?" 

"Well, it was Pine Bluff if youse ask me ; but — " 

"I'm not asking you. What was he doing on 
the job?" 

"Oh, youse're lookin' fer somethin' easy, ain't 
youse, ol'-timer ! Anybody'd remember if I was to 
say wot he was doin' an' how many warts he had 
on his nose, and all dat ! Youse want a cinch, ol'- 
timer !" 

"Well, then, is he a skinner? That won't be 
telling much." 

Demijohn gave this thoughtful consideration to 
see if a truthful reply would let down too many 
gates. 

"Yes, he's a skinner, Goil," some one else took 
the opportunity to help out. 

"Now, youse keep outa dis!" raged Demijohn. 
Who's doin' dis? Me an de Jubilee Goil — dat's 
who! I shot a man onct fer buttin' in!" 

"Dat made an even dozen before breakfas' dat 
momin', didn't it. Jack? And at dat de light was 
poor fer shootin', I'll say." 
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"Oh, keep quiet ! Keep quiet !" cried the Jubilee 
Girl complainingly. "You remind me of a lot of 
children ! How can I think with you fellows jab- 
bering like ground squirrels? One more guess, 
eh? And he's a skinner, you say. Is he a good 
skinner. Demijohn?'' 

"Dey ain't no such t'ing," said a powder-man 
gravely. 

"Skinners, grab dat dyno an' take um out an^ 
beat um up!" shouted some one at his elbow. 

"You'll need 'em all," remarked the powder-man. 

"And den some !" added one of his hammermen. 

"You muckers and skinners go fight it out," de- 
manded The Girl. "Anything to keep you still 
while I think. I hope both factions are annihilated 
in the process. Demijohn, I've got him now. 
Why didn't I think of him before? I'll teU you 
— ^he drove a number two down there, didn't he?" 

"He did," admitted Demijohn gravely and grudg- 
ingly. 

"He did notP^ a dissenting voice arose. 

"I say he didF^ Demijohn shot back. 

"An' I say so, too," a supporter joined him. 

"He drove the water-wagon," the dissenter 
argued. 

"Nix! He skinned Jack an^ Ned on a wheeler. 
He—" 

"Dat was afterwards, Demijohn," one more took 
up the dispute. "At foist he drove a water-wagon. 
I know wot I'm talkin' about, because—" 
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^^ You've given it all away! You've given it all 
away!" screamed the Jubilee Girl, clapping her 
hands. ^^Squawtooth Sullivan T 

"Now look wot youse done!" growled Demijohn, 
amid shouts of: 

"Youse win, ol'-timer! Dat's de plug! Good 
woik, Goil !" 

"Dat's the stiff," grudgingly conceded Demijohn 
when silence had come once more. 

"Well, why on earth didn't he stop in and see 
me?" The Girl complained. "I don't like that a 
little bit. He—" 

"Now wait a minnit! — wait a minnit!" inter- 
rupted Demijohn correctingly. "Le'me tell youse : 
He couldnH stop. He* said he'd give half a mont's 
pay to lamp youse, but he just hadta beat it on. 
An' le'me tell youse w'y, ol'-timer : He's got a job 
slingin' ink fer de main squeeze in Camp One, an' 
he wanted *o get dere pronto before some w'ite- 
coUar beat um to it — see? Say, he was all swelled 
up like a toad, Goil !" 

^KjQji he keep books?" she questioned. 

"Can he! Say, I tot youse savvied dat plug. 
He's educated, dat fuzzytail. Been to college an^ 
everyt'ing." 

"He never told me." 

"Of course he didn't ! Squawtoot' ain't no hot-air 
merchant. He ain't peddlin' 'round wot he sav- 
vies. Dat's w'y all de stiffs like um. It was jest 
like um to know youse like he did, Goil, an' never 
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spill it dat he could do somethin' better'n knock 
Jack an' Ned in de collar, or pull 'em by de 
w'iskers.* Dat plug's right!" 

"Oh, I'm so glad for him!" chirruped the Ju- 
bilee Girl. *T! knew he was capable. And when 
you say he's a good skinner, you're shouting ! How, 
much pay will he pull down, Demijohn?" 

"One t'irty-five and," said Demijohn. "At least, 
dat's wot he tells me'n Totaljohn. But maybe he 
was lyin'." 

"Oh, shame on you! Of course he wasn't. I'm 
going to ride up to Camp One and see him just as 
soon as I get this Shanty Scales settled on the 
sub-job. And I'm going to see Mr. Breed i)epson- 
ally and tell him that if he doesn't give Squawtooth 
the best of chances to make good he's no friend of 
mine." 

"Oh, ole Breed's all to de hueno/^ observed Mokus 
the Mop. 

"He is like hell !" growled The Wolf. 

"That'll be enough of that, Wolf," the Jubilee 
Girl said sternly. "You'll find soap and water 
over at the cook-shack, I imagine." 

"He will not !" came the familiar tones of Lob- 
bygow. "He can't use none o' my soap to wash 
his dirty mout' ! Go to de stable boss, youse stew- 
bum, an' get some horse soap!" 

"Nuttin' doin'!" objected the stable boss. "I 

* Leading by the bit an animal hitched to a dump-cart. 
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gotta use dat soap on Jack an' Ned. Go kill 
yerself, youse outcast!" 

"Or-timer," The Wolf said to The Girl, "accept 
me apology. I slipped. But dat Breed's a ifo- 
good sun-of-a-gun, and — " 

"Oh, he's nothing of the sort," The Girl stopped 
him. "You simply don't understand the old man. 
He's not a good mixer — that's all — ^but his heart's 
in the right place. Well, I confess that I'm sur- 
prised and mighty glad for old Squawtooth. I 
hope he gets to be paymaster, or something like that, 
with Breed, Bachelor, and Hanna. They're square. 
And Squawtooth writes a beautiful hand. I have 
twenty letters, I guess, that he wrote to me." 

"Did he try to get youse to hook up wid um, 
Girl?" came the bantering question. 

"He did," she quickly replied. "And if I were 
a marryin' woman I'd give him a thought or two, 
if you want the truth, old-timer!" 

"Youse don't know um like I do, den," said a 
man close to her. "Dat nifty ink-slingin' o' his 
is all to de hueno^ I'll say; but I got it straight 
dat he's on de road because he tried it on a check 
er two up in de big Bean Town." 

"Forgery? Squawtooth Sullivan! Oh, Gil, 
aren't you ashamed to say such a thing as that !" 

"I got 'er straight," protested Gilroy. 

'What if you did? Keep it to yourself. I won't 
believe it, and you know I won't. Anyway, if he 
had, it would make no difference with me now. 
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The present and the future are what count, Jack/^ 

"Youse know dat ain't no way to spill it, Gilroy," 
another voice corrected. "I guess Squawtoot' never 
copied your monaker on any checks !" 

"Dat's a cinch," agreed another. 

"I'll bet I got more on de books right dis minnit 
dan de bot' o' youse put togedder," defended Gilroy. 
"But go on — rub it in ! I make a crack an' admit 
it like a gentleman, and yousel guys never get 
t'rough t'rowin' de harpoon into me!" 

"Squawtoof said he'd been out on dat Utah job, 
Girl," Totaljohn was saying. "Said t'ings was rot- 
ten out dere." 

"Why, Jack?" 

"Oh, nuttin' but a lot o' shanty men on de job, 
an' bum grub an' bum water an' ever't'ing. He 
blawed as soon as he'd made it once along de line." 

"Who's out there?" 

"Aw, Nestor and Stanford an' Hathaway 
Brudders an' Ole Man Buggies, and a bunch o' 
gypos dat ain't wort' mentionin'." 

"Mostly dirt work, I suppose." 

"Sure. Dinky at dat. Dere's one rock man on 
de job. Guess who." 

And thus for an hour longer this "Mother of a 
Thousand Children" sat and talked. They travelled 
in spirit from one remote comer of the country to 
another, and gossiped of days gone by and camps 
long since forgotten by those who peopled the 
towns that now stood in their places. Like a tele- 
phone operator at a central station, the Jubilee 
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Girl was the medium through which all conversa- 
tion passed. The beginning of every reminiscence 
was addressed to her before it was passed from 
tongue to tongue, argued over and amended, added 
to and subtracted from. Hers was the decision that 
settled all disputes. 

The like of it York Farrel had never heard. 
He wished that Ernest Whiteside might be there to 
listen and gather food for thought. 

At length the Jubilee Girl was asked to guess 
the identity of a certain rock man on a certain 
piece of work, and she threw up her hands in sur- 
render. 

"I'm guessed out, old-timer,'' she lamented. "Me 
for the feathers. There's another day tomorrow. 
Good night, everybody!" 

She rose and stepped through the entrance to 
the commissary tent, and there she turned and 
lifted her voice above the scraping of chairs and 
other sounds of dispersal. 

"Good night. Jack o' the Java!" she called. 

"Oh, lissen to dat!" came the wail. "Sumpin' 
doin' 'round dis camp, I'll say ! Somebody's made 
a hit wid somebody ! Sumpin' doin' !" 



CHAPTER XIX 



TWO GIRLS IN ONE 



A DISAGREEMENT arose between the rep- 
resentatives of the two institutions — ^the 
Jubilee Girl and Jack o' the Java. The 
Girl insisted on paying Jack o' the Java thirty-five 
dollars a month and board for his services in mak- 
ing coflFee thrice a day. Jack o^ the Java said flatly 
that he would do a full day's work in the kitchen 
for the remuneration named, or, if he was required 
to do nothing 'but make the coffee, he would accept 
nothing beyond board and lodging. 

"But you must be a specialty man, Jack o' the 
Java," argued The Girl. " Really, all make-believe 
aside, a man who can give us such wonderful coffee 
BB you can is worth that. And besides, I want 
you to have more time to give to your own devices, 
and to me, than you would have as a regular 
flunky. You must be unique. If the stiffs can 
say, in telling of the novel features of Camp Ju- 
bilee, that we have a man who does nothing but 
make the coffee, why, can't you see how it will add 
to the reputation of the institution? ^Novelty for 
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a distinct purpose' is our slogan. We do nothing 
aimlessly here." 

They were in the big commissary tent, just after 
breakfast, the morning of York's second day in 
camp. He had gone over for a package of cigar- 
ettes and had found her there alone. 

"I've been wanting to go into the subject you 
just hinted at more fully," he stated, bb she leaned 
over the counter and struck a match for him. 
" ^Novelty for a distinct purpose,' " he quoted from 
her. ^^hat do you mean by that?" 

"Well, Camp Jubilee has a purpose, of course," 
she told him. "It's a model camp. For reasons 
that are clear, I trust — ^not to mention their pride 
in their own institution — ^the best railroaders in the 
business want to work at Camp Jubilee. Our pur- 
pose is to furnish the best that is obtainable in 
payment for the best work done, which all tends 
toward a gradual betterment of conditions. Some- 
day, we hope, employers generally will see that 
they cannot get something for nothing, and that 
their employes will grow likewise enlightened. 
It costs very little more to feed well and furnish 
decent home comforts, and encourage musical tal- 
ent and a love for reading and a comradely, home- 
like atmosphere. In our case it costs nothing; it's 
a practical investment that yields good dividends. 
With every worker proud of Camp Jubilee and do- 
ing his utmost to uphold its traditions, you can bet 
that the dirt flies on any job we tackle. As I said 
last night, Jack-o, when men work in Camp Jubilee 
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they're not putting in so many honrs for so much 
pay — they're building a railroad. Don't you see 
our idea, then? It's merely to make it possible for 
a man to work, not as a mule from day to day, but 
as a cog — a necessary piece of mechanism — ^in life's 
big scheme of endeavour." 

"I think I'm just beginning to get you/' said 
York. "You're a reformer." 

She looked up quickly and more colour came 
into her cheeks. "What do you mean by that?" 
she asked half-challengingly. "If you mean that 
we're trying to save souls from eternal damnation, 
or hope to prohibit things that we personally do 
not approve of, you're all wrong. Never since I've 
been at the head of this thing have I preached or 
argued, or tried to compel any man to think as I 
do. We simply aim to make what we think to be 
right living more desirable than what we think 
are wrong practices." 

"And who are *we'?" 

*Why, Camp Jubilee, of course." 

"And Camp Jubilee is you," he said. 

"It's nothing of the sort. I am nothing. Camp 
Jubilee is an institution that had and has the Ju- 
bilee Girl for its nucleus. The two, then, are one 
and inseparable. But don't confuse me with the 
Jubilee Girl. I am only manager of this hobo in- 
stitution which is striving for certain ideals in 
the industrial work of the world, and this institu- 
tion is built up around the Jubilee Girl. Fm 
merely manager — ^nothing more." 
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He wanted to laugh at this whimsicality, but 
she seemed so serious that to do so, he knew, would 
have weakened him with her forever. 

"I appreciate your delicacy in taking to your- 
self no credit for what has been accomplished,'^ 
he praised her. "But, just the same, I cannot for- 
get that your personality is what keeps the wheels 
oiled. You may fondly imagine that yoii the in- 
dividuall — in other words. Miss Jubilee King — 
are not responsible for this happy state of aflFairs, 
but I must have my own opinion about that. You 
try to tell yourself that respect and admiration 
for the plucky, efficient, comradely Jubilee King 
have nothing to do with the success of Camp 
Jubilee, but I think otherwise.'^ 

"You mustn't,^' she said. "I don't wish you to 
think otherwise. The Jubilee Girl, raised to 
womanhood by and among tramps and chosen as 
their queen, and Camp Jubilee are ideals of their 
own creation — and whatever praiseworthy results 
may obtain in the industrial world are to their 
glory alone.'' 

"Then," he said, leaning toward her across the 
counter and looking earnestly into her eyes, "who 
am I to be friendly with? The Jubilee Girl or 
Jubilee King?" 

She gave this a little thought. "Which do you 
prefer to be friendly with?" she asked. 

"I find that I like both of them immeasurably." 

Again the colour flooded her face. 

"That's a nice thing^ to say, Java. But as I have 
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seen in you a possible chance to interest myself in 
other things than are offered by a constmction 
camp^ I don't know but — ^but it's Jubilee King that 
has made apjieal to you.'' 

^^I'm sure that suits me," he quickly told her, 
with lips twitching slightly and a new, strange 
fire kindling in his heart. ^^I think you are a won- 
derful girl," he went on, reckless under this new in- 
toxication. "You're such an eye-opener. I nevei 
met any one like you before. You sweep a fellow 
off his feet. I—" 

She was listening. Her long sooty lashes hid 
her eyes from him. Her red lips were slightly 
parted. She seemed to be waiting to hear more 
when he floundered to a pause. For a time she 
was silent, and then her lashes lifted, and she 
darted at him a quick, guilty glance. 

"I — I'll talk with you later about the coffee 
job," she said, and bolted from the tent. 

There was a ringing in his ears, which felt hot 
and tingled too. Triumphantly he realized that 
he had been making love to the Queen of the 
Tramps, and that she had listened with parted 
lips and hidden eyes, and had not stopped him 
nor drawn away. Was she playing with him? 
Was she amusing herself? No, no! It was not 
in her to be insincere in anything. He almost 
had blurted a boyish confession of his sudden 
passion for her — and she had listened — and had 
waited for more! 

But wait ! A sudden cold wave seemed to sweep 
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over him as he sat down on his bunk in the tent. 
Jubilee King had listened and waited for more — 
not the Jubilee Girl! And that meant that, 
though the sweet, friendly, womanly, desirable 
Jubilee King might learn to love him and wish to 
marry him, the half-fanatieal Jubilee Girl would 
not consent. "Never become an institution if you 
value liberty,'^ she had said. Now he realized that 
he was about to fall in love with a girl who was 
schooling herself in the belief that she had a 
mission in life. He believed that the peculiar 
fabric of circumstances that life had woven for 
her had convinced her that her duty was to strive 
for the betterment of the great army of nomad 
labourers commonly known as tramps. That she 
secretly knew the power of her own sweet woman- 
hood in this endeavour he believed ; and that only 
served to complicate the situation. Of one thing 
he was sure — ^that as a welfare worker, an uplifter, 
a reformer, she had mastered the secret of success. 
Not by precept, line upon line, not by exhortations 
and pleadings and moralizing and prohibitory de- 
crees, but through democracy and the belief that the 
good in men will inevitably float to the surface 
if being good can only be popularized and made 
attractive. This lone girl, simply by being her own 
friendly self, was doing more uplifting in the world 
than all the millions consecrated to that cause! 
And he believed, too, that, despite himself, he was 
falling in love with the Jubilee Girl, and that it 
could lead only to disappointment. 



CHAPTER XX 

BLINKY^S CHECK 

JACK O' THE JAVA decided to preside over 
the coffee urn and at the end of the month 
refuse to take his pay. If the Girl should 
insist he would tell her to allow his wages to ac- 
cumulate on the books. In the end he would see 
how it was to come out. He was a bit surprised 
over the unpractical streak in the Jubilee Girl 
that this proposal seemed to show. 

For a week the routine of camp life went on as 
usual. Three times a day York made coffee, spend- 
ing his free hours out on the work, wandering up 
the canon, reading, or in conversation with The 
Girl. She was a busy young woman, however, and 
he did not see as much of her as he wished. She rode 
frequently in the saddle to the newly established 
camp of the shanty man, one Scales, to whom she 
had sub-let a portion of her lightest work. Then 
the other end of the deep rock cut had been opened, 
and she spent much time there while work was 
getting under way. Of evenings they sang and 
danced stag dances — that is, they were stag dances 
so far as were concerned those not fortunate in 
claiming The Girl for a partner, because, for the 
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time allotted to an evening's diversion, there was 
not enough of her to go around. Then there were 
boxing matches, and here Jack o' the Java added to 
his fame. And afterward the synod before the 
door of the commissary tent, when Jack and Ned 
were knocked in the collar on bygone jobs from the 
Eio Grande to the North Woods. Sometimes Jack 
o' the Java walked along the trail to Doncella 
Dulce to view the rough life at its roughest ; and 
he soon became aware that there was something 
rotten in Denmark. 

As has been said, Doncella Dulce was a ragtown 
of mushroom growth, a fungus feeding parasitic- 
ally on the construction camps. Before the nomad 
labourers moved in and peopled the solemn desert, 
Doncella Dulce had been represented by an adobe 
post oflflce conducted by an ancient Mexican. Then 
the big camps sprang up over-night, and the vul- 
ture roost began to grow with like rapidity. 

The cluster of tents and new pine shanties, with 
the fools' paradise that they housed, also attracted 
sheepmen and cattlemen from remote ranches 
round about. There were women of easy virtue 
from Denver and Pueblo and El Paso and Fort 
Worth, and gamblers, cappers, maquereaux, and 
liquor-sellers — to consider only in passing certain 
individuals who did not think it coincidental that 
Doncella Dulce had happened to come to life on 
the surface of rich oil-bearing lands, mother lodes 
of gold, and other of earth's hidden treasures. 
Many Mexicans made the ragtown their head- 
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quarters; and almost any hour in the day one 
could look along the dusty, alkaline road that fol- 
lowed the whims of the Pecos River and see brown- 
skinned freighters driving in behind teams of 
thirty -six burrows each, with supplies for the mush- 
room town. 

Needless to say that the railroad stiff was the 
chief sufferer here, for he was considered the legiti- 
mate prey of the leeches who were responsible for 
the building of Doncella Dulce. A drunken cow- 
man or sheepman might now and then be robbed 
of his earnings, if a good chance offered, but the 
separating of construction men from their wages 
was practised with systematic routine. When a 
stiff with a check entered Doncella Dulce the news 
was passed from lip to lip, and concerted plans 
were made to see that he got away with nothing, 
and as speedily as possible. 

There was one place built of new corrugated 
iron which was known as the Silver Moon, and was 
conducted by a man who was called Ghost Falcott. 
It sheltered the usual assortment of tricks de- 
signed to relieve stiffs of their payday — demi- 
mondes, gambling devices, a bar, a dance floor, and 
a restaurant. This last, no doubt, for the conven- 
ience of the habitues, and also to make it unneces- 
sary for a man in funds to go elsewhere for food 
while his money lasted. The most flagrant 
thievery in Doncella Dulce, perhaps, was carried 
on within the corrugated-iron confines of Ghost 
Falcott's Silver Moon. 
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Ghost Falcott wa« a tall, lean man with hair 
as blond and thin as a baby's. These features, 
together with his cavernous eyes, a sepulchral 
voice, a lantern jaw, and a skin as white as paper 
were responsible for the sobriquet. 

York, who had heard of this man's dishonourable 
dealings, watched him when in his place with a 
crowd. He took to counting noses and computing 
rapidly when a round of drinks was being bought 
at the bar, and became convinced that Ghost Fal- 
cott and his satellites were short-change experts 
of no mean ability. 

Then one night he was present when a man came 
in with a hundred-dollar check and a thirty-dollar 
check. Stating that he intended to "blow" the 
thirty dollars, he had Ghost cash it. The hundred- 
dollar check he left, unendorsed, in the dive man's 
custody. 

"No matter how drunk I get tonight,^' he cau- 
tioned Ghost, "don't let me endorse that century 
check. And don't gi'me a cent on 'er. I'm gettin' 
outa this country tomorrow, and I ain't goin' 
broke." 

Ghost Falcott faithfully promised to respect the 
stiflF's wishes, while like hungry wolves the denizens 
of the place stood about, waiting for their prey. 

Ghost promptly "set 'em up to the house.'' 
Whereupon the stiflE followed suit. The orgy was 
on. 

At midnight, just before starting home. Jack o' 
the Java entered the Silver Moon again and heard 
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the stiflf, who now reeled weakly against the bar, 
begging Ohost to let him endorse the hundred- 
dollar check and to cash it for him. Ghost was 
shaking his head from side to side and urging the 
man to go to bed. 

"He's not so bad as painted, after all," York 
decided as he set steps toward Camp Jubilee. 

Next morning after breakfast York walked to 
Doncella Dulce for the mail, as the man who 
carried it regularly was sick. Waiting for the 
old Mexican to distribute it, he strolled into the 
Silver Moon, interrupting a heated argument be- 
tween the spendthrift of the night before and 
Ghost Falcott. 

"I tell you you cashed that hundred-dollar check 
before one o'clock last night," Ghost was saying. 
"I'll leave it to everybody in the house if I didn't 
try my best to keep it away from you. But you 
would have it, and as I hadn't any right to keep it, 
I gave it to you to close your mouth. You endorsed 
it, and I cashed it, and you spent the money 
gamblin' and knockin' around." 

"Show me the check! Show me where I wrote 
my name!" yelled the man, half sobbing. 

"It's gone to the bank. I sent it off with a 
freighter to Las Vegas this momin'." 

"You're a dam' liar! I wasn't so drunk — " 

The sawed-oflf butt end of a billiard cue came 
instantly from beneath the bar. Ghost Falcott's 
deep-set eyes were green as he swung it over his 
head and aimed a deadly blow at the blubbering 
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supplicant. In the nick of time Jack o' the Java, 
always quick to think and quick to act by reason 
of his athletic pursuits, sprang forward, and, grasp- 
ing the X of the stiflE's suspenders, threw him flat 
on his back as the cue-butt crashed on the rail of 
the bar. 

"Now, Falcott,'' he said smoothly, "that'll be 
about enough of that. You'd have crushed this 
man's skull but for me. Then I'd have spent the 
rest of my life, if necessary, trying to see you hang.'' 

Ghost Falcott's henchmen had crowded around 
the instant trouble began brewing. There were 
a few stiffs in the place, and these quickly rallied 
about Jack o' the Java, some of them holding to 
the backs of chairs significantly. 

Ghost Falcott was breathing hard. His thin 
white nostrils were dilating spasmodically; his 
deep-green eyes blazed maniacally. 

"Where do you get a license to horn in on my 
affairs?" he cried tremblingly. ^Who are you, any- 
way?" 

"You know perfectly well who I am," York said 
without heat. "And if you're wise, you know just 
as well what I am able to do to you. Now put 
that sap under the bar, or in half an hour I'll have 
a gang here that will lay your old tin house flat, 
with you under it. Don't jerk your head at these 
hyenas of yours. There's not one of 'em dares 
make a move toward me. Are you going to put 
that stick away?" 

For a few moments their glances clashed, while 
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only the deep breathing of men and women broke 
the stillness. 

Ghost shrugged. "Course I went off my nut," 
he diplomatically capitulated, removing the club 
from sight. "But he got my goat callin' me a dam' 
liar, when I'll leave it to all these folks if I didn't 
do my damndest to keep him from breakin' into* 
that hundred. Get him out o' here, and keep him 
out. And as for you, you needn't trouble to come 
in here again either." 

"So far as that goes," Jack o' the Java assured 
him, "the less you pull off of this kind of stunts 
the less you'll see of me." 

"Oh, is that so!" — sarcastically. "I guess you 
think you're a kind of a little tin god, don't you? 
Four-flushin' around as a millionaire tramp and all 
that bunk! I'd like to see the colour o' some o' 
your jack. Nobody's ever seen you loosen up in 
here." 

To this York said nothing. He helped the pros- 
trate man to his feet and took him out by the arm, 
the other stiffs following. 

Outside the man swore up and down that he had 
not cashed the hundred-dollar check, but in this 
Jack o' the Java placed little credence. The man 
liad been beyond knowledge of what he was about 
i\^hen York had last seen him at midnight. Be- 
sides, of what good would be the unendorsed check 
to Ghost Falcott? 

That afternoon the Jubilee Girl sent Jack, the 
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commissary clerk, to ask York to come to the 
oflSce. 

She smiled at him pleasantly when he presented 
himself to her, but there was a straight line to her 
mouth which showed that something was trou- 
bling her. 

"I suppose you can ride a horse, Java," she 
said. 

He told her that he could. 

"I'm having the stable boss saddle the bronks 
for us," she informed him. "I'm going to ask you 
to ride with me to Doncella Dulce on a little 
matter. If you'll go for our cahallos^ then, TU be 
ready in a couple of minutes. And that doesn't 
mean the two minutes of the women you are used 
to, my boy. All I'll have to do is wash my dirty 
face.'^ 

She was quiet as the bronchos picked their way 
down the rocky trail to the bottom of the canon. 
Here the trail joined the freighters' road to Camp 
Jubilee, and they could ride abreast. 

"Is th*e something wrong?" he asked, watch- 
ing her face. 

"Jack-o, my boy, there is," she replied. "It's 
been bothering me for some time ; and today. I'm 
going to see if I can put a stop to it. It's this 
fellow Ghost Falcott. I'm about wearied of his 
little game." 

"Oh, then you've heard about that little matter 
this morning?" 
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"Yes, a stiff who was in the Silver Moon when 
you jerked old Blinky Shaw from under Faleott's 
billiard cue came through camp afterward and told 
Totaljohn. Totaljohn told me directly after 
dinner. You didn't hurt your reputation any, 
Jack. But I doubt if you could have made good 
your bluff. It would require a great leader, and 
more provocation than the theft of a single check, 
to get the stiffs together to wage war on Falcott. 
You don't know them yet as I do." 

"You know the tramp that had the checks?" he 
asked. 

"I know all of the old-timers. That was Blinky 
Shaw. He's been dump boss up at Breed, Bachelor 
and Hanna's Camp Number Two. He's worked for 
me on half a dozen jobs. Do you suppose he's left 
town yet?" 

"He showed no inclination to hurry off when I 
last saw him," York replied. "He was pretty busy 
telling every one he met how he had been robbed." 

"Yes, poor old Blinky will have material for 
declamation for many a day to come. Well, we'll 
Bee what we can do about it. Now let's talk 
about something else. Where did you go to col- 
lege? Tell me about that, Jack-o." 

So thoroughly did The Girl impress him with 
the belief that she could and would attend to her 
own affairs that to question her about her plans 
regarding the episode of Blinky Shaw did not seem 
expedient. This was her life, and she knew it 
from the cradle. It was not for York, as yet a 
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rank outsider, to meddle in her matters. But while 
they talked of schooldays and cities far away an 
undercurrent of worry bothered him. He could 
not imagine what she, a mere girl, could do in 
straightening out a difficulty between a drunken 
stiff and the ghost-faced keeper of the dive. Much 
less so since she had told him that no leader had 
as yet arisen who could mobilize the tramps to 
fight their common enemy. 

When the cow-pony trot of the bronchos brought 
them into Doncella Dulce The Girl made direct 
for the Silver Moon. 

"We'll get off here/' she said, and swung from 
the saddle. 

They trailed the reins, and, to York's surprise 
and consternation, the Jubilee Girl led the way 
straight into the dive. 

Inside the afternoon crowd was gathering. The 
games were in full swing; dancers were on the 
floor; bartenders were intermittently busy. 

Though the musicians continued to play and the 
dancers to dance as the Jubilee Girl and Jack o' 
the Java appeared, the hum of voices ceased and the 
players lost interest in gambling, while musicians 
and dancers craned their necks to see. 

The Girl stepped to the bar. It was a signal for 
the music to cease, and it trailed off and came to 
a stop. In the silence that followed came the 
tones of the Jubilee Girl : 

"I'm buying, folks! Everybody up!" 

Assailed by wonder and a little tug of vague 
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disappointment and regret, York took his place at 
her side at the bar. The eyes of one of the bar- 
tenders, he imagined, showed his relief as The Girl 
ordered drinks. The men crowded around her, but 
the female habitues of the place kept together at 
the lower end of the bar, whispering among them- 
selves and eyeing The Girl with evidences of mixed 
emotions. 

The Girl was chattering right and left to grin- 
ning acquaintances, and now and then a man pushed 
through the crowd and thrust out a grimy paw to 
cover the brown fingers she always extended with 
such genuine warmth. There were fifty or more tO' 
be served, and it required some time for the bar' 
tenders to attend to the wants of all. But at 
length one of them announced: ^^All set, Girl!^' 
— and she smilingly turned from a knot of men and 
lifted her glass of beer. 

"Here's the way we did it on the gumbo line !" 
she cried. "Let's go !" 

A concerted roar answered her, and glasses were 
dinted and drained. 

The Girl set her half -emptied glass on the bar 
and leaned across toward a bartender. 

"Please tell Ghost Falcott that The Girl wants 
to sele him," she said. 

The bartender bowed silently, and, sidling along 
behind his fellow workmen, disappeared through a 
door. 

He returned presently and called her from the 
group that persisted in surrounding her. 
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"Ghost says to come on into the oflSce, Girl," he 
announced. 

She smiled and extended her hands before her, 
then as one swims frog-fashion swept her arms 
laterally back and forth to part the crowd. Laugh- 
ing and motioning York to follow her, she swam her 
wgy through the throng, which fell back before her. 
As she rounded the end of the bar she smiled and 
said, ^^ello, girls !" to the silent members of her 
sex who stood there watching her. Some smiled 
back and returned the greeting, while others turned 
their faces away. She opened the door at the end 
of the bar and led the way through. 

They found Ghost Falcott seated at a home-made 
pine desk, his lean face, it seemed, even whiter than 
common. 

"Hello, Ghost," The Girl greeted lightly, extend- 
ing her hand. 

"Hello, Girl," he returned, but there was a look 
of uneasiness in his eyes, which turned green once 
more as they fell upon York. 

"You know our Jack o' the Java, I believe," the 
Jubilee Girl went on, seating herself. "I came in 
to see you on a little matter of business, Ghost, and 
asked Jack o' the Java to cbme along for company, 
as he had nothing else to do. Before 1 begin, 
though, let me make it clear to you that Jack here 
has told me nothing of what we're going to discuss. 
I learned of the matter from another source en- 
tirely. 

"Now, Ghost," she continued, *T11 not take much 
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of yaar time. To come at once to the point, iheaiy 
I shall ask you to give me one hundred dollars in 
cash, which I shall at once turn oyer to Blinky 
Shaw so that he can get out of the country, as he 
wishes to do. Gold, if you have it handy, Ghost 
— or currency will do." 

Ghost Palcott had leaned forward slightly, but 
now he drew back, and a look of bafflement came in 
eyes that were suddenly unsteady. 

^HiVhy, Girl," he said, "what^s the matter with 
you? I don't—" 

"Oh, come, come. Ghost!" she interrupted im- 
patiently. "You and I know each other quite welL 
Come across. You know you'll have to. Be a 
good loser, old-timer!" 

"But where do you get — " 

"Oh, dear!" She rose with a si0i to her feet. 
"You can weary a person so. Ghost Come on, 
Jack-o." She started for the door. 

"Now, wait a minute. Girl!" Ghost called 
almost pleadingly. "I'll dig up the hundred, of 
course, to keep peace between you and me. What's 
a hundred! But — " 

"I'm waiting for it." 

He rose, and, with thin lips working angrily, 
went to a little safe and took out a cigar box con- 
taining gold. He held up ten ten-dollar gold pieces 
and let them jingle into the girl's outstretched 
hands. 

"Thanks. I knew you'd be reasonable. Now the 
check, please." 
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"Ep — I sent it to the bank this morning/^ 

"Indeed! What a stupid thing for you to do, 
Ghost ! — ^to trust your bank deposits to a freighter, 
with Uncle Sam's mail stage leaving at eleven every 
morning. Besides, Blinky Shaw would have to en- 
dorse the check, you know, before it would be 
placed to your credit by the bank." 

"But he did endorse it, I tell you ! Listen here, 
Girl, he— he . . .'' 

"Yes, I'm listening." 

"He — ^he did endorse it — ^that's all. He — ^^ 

"Oh, stop it ! Stop it. Ghost ! You're deceiving 
nobody. Produce that check and I'll tear it up. 
you'll simply have to, you know." 

Ghost Falcott wiped away a thin film of moisture 
that had suddenly appeared on his forehead. With 
downcast eyes, he again delved into the safe and 
handed the Jubilee Girl a crumpled strip of paper. 
She turned it over. York saw that it had been 
endorsed. 

The Girl tore it into thin strips and dropped it 
in the waste basket. 

"Ghost, if you'll take a little friendly warning 
— half-friendly, anyway — ^I want to tell you that 
you're playing with fire. Just as sure as you're 
a foot high, old-timer, you're going to look at 
life through big, thick bars if you don't play a 
cleaner game. You've known me for several years. 
You know I have practically no use for you at all. 
But at the same time, you know that I'm no but- 
tinsky, and never bother anybody so long as he 
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doesn't mistreat one of my friends. But at least 
so far as stiffs that I consider my friends are con- 
cerned, you've got to stop stealing checks and en- 
dorsing them yourself. Oh, I looked at Blinky's 
monaker on old cancelled checks before leaving 
camp, Ghost. I know who endorsed that check 
there. I never destroy returned vouchers from the 
bank. I keep 'em for just such cases as this. 
And I'm telling you right now, old settler, straight 
from the shoulder, that the next case of this kind 
that I hear about, I'm going to start an investiga- 
tion at once. And such an investigation, Ghost, 
will put you where the dogs won't bite you for a 
stretch of years. A word to the wise ! I mean it ! 
I'm breaking the law right this moment in com- 
pounding a felony, I suppose, but up to a certain 
point I make my own laws. One more break, 
though, and you're a goner. Jack !" 

Ghost Faleott's lips were licking each other for 
moisture. He was whiter than ever, if possible, 
and it seemed that he could find no words. 

"Just one more point. Ghost, and then we'll go," 
said the Jubilee Girl: "There's also too much 
short-changing and rolling of stiffs going on in 
your place. So far as my friends are concerned 
at least, you'll have to stop it. The Fourth of 
July is not far off, you'll remember, and Camp Ju- 
bilee is making big plans. There's a payday on 
the first. If I hear of a single man being robbed 
between now and the first, I'll not shell out one 
penny when the first rolls around. And if the 
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rest of the saloon men here find out that you were 
the cause of Camp Jubilee^s empty pockets on the 
Fourth, what'U they say to you? Oh, don't worry ! 
I can get out of it a dozen ways. I can be a dandy 
little liar in a good cause, and I'll get by with it, too. 
But don't make me lie, Ghost — ^I don't like to. 
So-long, now ! Come on, Jack-o." 



CHAPTER XXI 



AMBITIONS 




'ELL," said the Girl as they were riding 
back, "what do you think of me now?" 
Her dark eyes bestowed a mischievous 
look on Jack o' the Java, riding in silence at her 
side. 

He roused himself from reverie. 

"I guess you've put me down as an irreclaimable 
roughneck, eh, Jack-o? Tell me all about it. I'd 
honestly like to know what a man like you thinks 
of me." 

She was in a lighter mood now; her black eyes 
sparkled. She had sent Blinky Shaw on his way 
rejoicing, and had seen to it that he was bundled 
into the stage before he could spread the glad 
tidings abroad that that which had been lost was 
found again. 

*^Do you often go into dives as you did today?" 
asked York. 

*Well, that depends on what you call often. 
Ordinarily I'm pretty busy. You couldn't exactly 
call me a saloon bum with truth, I guess." 

York laughed shortly. "I suppose I am puritan- 
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ical/' he admitted. ^^Of course it's because your 
life is so different from any Vye ever seen before, 
I don't know but you're right, though, all things 
considered." 

"The Jubilee Girl could scarce do otherwise,'' 
she said, "I can't remember when there wasn't a 
tent saloon close to our camp when Dad and Mother 
were living. Whether I approve of the state of 
things or not seems to me to have little weight in 
the matter. And in countries where what a man 
gets in a ragtown is usually the only diversion 
offered him, it would be priggish for me, the Ju- 
bilee Girl, to hold myself aloof. The novelty of 
the Jubilee Girl — ^her advertising value, if you 
wish — ^lies in the fact that every one knows she 
is clean, and that at the same time she is broad- 
minded to the point of not holding her skirts free 
from those who do things of which she personally 
does not approve. She therefore can go anywhere, 
do anything, and no one will attribute a wrong 
motive to her actions. Probably you'll be surprised 
to learn that I know several of the girls in Ghost 
Falcott's place. I go to see two or three of them 
occasionally when I'm in town, if I have the time." 

^TTou — ^you call on them, as it were?" 

"As it were," she repeated with good-natured 
mockery. 

He was thoughtful some time. "I can't think 
what you talk about with them," he remarked at 
last. "Do you try to get them to quit the life and 
be good?" 
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^^If I did that/' she answered, ^^you can bet I'd 
not be welcoma I'd not be so indelicate as that, 
Java. Other well-meaning women might get away 
with it- I imagine the members of the various 
Sisterhoods, when they make their rounds of the 
camps, talk to them along such lines if opportun- 
ity is offered. But for the Jubilee Girl such a 
thing would be suicidal. I suppose we talk mostly 
about clothes and cities we've been in, and gossip 
as all women do." 

"And you never try to help them?" 

"My dear boy," she said earnestly, "to my way 
of thinking, there's just one way in the world that 
the Jubilee Girl can help anybody. And that is 
when she, a clean-minded, right-living girl — a per- 
fect lady, as they all will tell you — treats every- 
one she meets as if he or she were just like she is. 
She's no good Samaritan — not a Little Mother to 
Downtrodden Souls — ^not a Star of Hope for Frail 
Womanhood. She's just the Jubilee Girl, a pro- 
duet of circumstances, a unique character, a hobo 
institution, a result of the life that is part and 
parcel of the big camps, and therefore not above it 
or any phase of it. People who want to help 
others in this world must first learn one simple 
rule. And that is that those who need helping 
will always resent being reached down to by some 
one who considers himself above them. It hurts 
their pride, and stubbornness is the natural result. 
Get on a level with them in heart and mind and 
spirit, and then just do what you think is right. 
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And then if you can become popular through your 
own personality, or by reason of things you do 
that are of interest to them, they will try to emulate 
you — and thus automatically you will have pop- 
ularized clean liying. For they can't be like you 
unless they're clean, and they know it. Nobody 
has ever returned from hell to bear witness to the 
horrors that we have been told are there; so you 
can't scare people into being good any more. Who 
wants to play a harp when one can buy a phono- 
graph on the instalment plan? — so you can't make 
people good by promising a reward which nobody 
cares to strive for. There's just one way : Make 
being good the popular thing, because all men and 
all women are forever striving to do the popular 
thing. It's maybe an underhanded little trick, but 
it's no worse than trying to scare folks into being 
decent, or trying to bribe them with hazy stories 
of rewards. And it works !" 

York Farrel wished that Ernest Whiteside, who 
had been in his mind throughout the conversation, 
might have ridden on the other side of the Jubilee 
Girl and heard. But, then, he argued, Ernest 
Whiteside probably would not have understood. 

"But shouldn't you have fixed that Falcott's 
clock for him ?" he asked. "That's forgery — or 
pretty close to it. It's a penitentiary offence." 

"I knew you were going to say that. But I have 
just as firm a hand on him now as if he were in 
prison." 

"But that's hardly the point. He has committed 
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a crime, and you know it and can prove it. There- 
fore, isn't it your duty to — ^" 

"My duty to society, I suppose. But I'm not in- 
terested in society at large, Jack o' the Java. That's 
too extensive a field for me, stuck 'way off here on 
Hhe alkali deisert aa I am. I'm Queen of the 
Tramps. If I sent Ghost to the 'pen another would 
take his place and maybe I'd have to do the act all 
over again. Society at large will have to find 
some other upholder of its laws. I'm too bu^ 
with my tramps. I can't hope to remove the dives 
from the life of construction camps. If the Jubilee 
Girl were to lift a finger toward that end she would 
vanish and her place would be taken by an unin- 
teresting meddler named Jubilee King. But in 
protecting the stiffs from mistreatment so far as 
it lies in my power I am in character as the Jubilee 
Girl. And that's all that's necessary — ^that's a 
part of the Jubilee Girl's business in life. Of 
course you are not obliged to agree with me. The 
Jubilee Girl is merely a hobo institution, imperfect, 
necessarily crude, and all that, but sometimes effec- 
tive where better-thought-out systems might fail.'^ 
"And you're not afraid of Ghost Falcott?" he 
asked, reserving comment on her philosophy. 

"I am, Jack-o, but he doesn't know it. I'm not 
afraid of him in the way you perhaps mean, though. 
I have no personal fear of him." 
"What then?" 

"I was blufiftng today, but he didn't know that 
either. I'd never got away with my little act if 
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lie had known. He thinks he's helpless in my 
hands. He imagines that a word from me could stop 
or greatly reduce his income. And be sure I con- 
tinue to let him believe it. Where if the truth 
were known, no such state of affairs exists. Camp 
Jubilee fail to pay promptly on payday? Why, boy, 
the heavens would fall ! And as for iny using my 
influence against him — huh! Would the Jubilee 
Girl be in character doing a thing like that? He 
knows The Girl is a power among the tramps ; but 
he doesn't know that she's as much in their power 
as they are in hers. I doubt if I could do much 
without loss of prestige." 

"Yet you'd like to see Doncella Dulce taken away 
from Camp Jubilee?" 

"I can't say just that. If Doncella Dulce wasn't 
there the stiffs would go to Goshamighty, or some 
other ragtown farther off. I am not a prohibi- 
tionist. I wouldn^t dare be one outwardly if I 
were one at heart. But I'd like to see a squaxer 
deal handed out down there. They're a crooked 
bunch.'^ 

"Then you approve of carousing and gambling 
and licentiousness so long as things are bloodless 
and nobody is robbed or cheated?" 

"Is that a fair question to put to a bom-and-bred 
construction stiff, old Jack? The stiff works har'd 
and saves his money in order to be king for a 
night in such ragtowns as Doncella Dulce. I can- 
liot change the state of things merely by proclama- 
tion. As a class of people builds its own institu- 
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tions, it must of itself destroy what is objection- 
able. It^s not within my province to prohibit 
things. All I can do is to maintain whatever is 
good in Camp Jubilee and popularize it — ^and may- 
be in time other contractors will learn why Camp 
Jubilee gets all the best workers, and cleans up 
with such rapidity and skill. Then maybe they^ll 
follow our example ; and then maybe the stiff will 
not care so much for ragtowns and what they repn?- 
sent. And when he ceases to care, the ragtowns 
will fold their tents like the Arabs and as silently 
steal away." 

"But your men drink and carouse, too." 

"Do they? I've never paid any particular atten- 
tion. I've been too busy trying to perfect Camp 
Jubilee, I suppose. And at Camp Jubilee we don't 
make a practice of telling on one another.'^ 

"I accept the re]l3uke," he said. 

"The world wasn^t made in a day, old-timer,'^ 
she added softly. "As Frank Norris, the author, 
said in effect, after hearing the complaint of high- 
brows that newsboys and street Arabs were read- 
ing five-cent novels: ^Never mind. Be glad that 
they^re reading at all. As they read more and 
more their tastes will improve. Someday nothing 
inferior to Shakespeare will satisfy their appetite. 
The appetite is the thing. Be thankful that that is 
being created.' Yes, I guess my stiffs hoist a few 
now and then, but they also listen to music and 
read books, and like to squat in front of the com- 
missary tent of evenings and talk with a regular 
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lady. They all have money on the books. They 
can drag down every cent that's coming to them 
tonight, and go blow it in that ragtown. But I 
imagine the evening's concert will be as well at- 
tended as usual. Oh, we're getting on !" 

They had reached the trail that clambered up 
out of the canon, and now they rode single-file to 
the crown of the fill. The Girl's pony led along the 
narrow track to the face of the cut, where was in- 
dustry personified. 

The walking-boss stepped up and talked with 
her for some time, explaining the good results of a 
big shot that had just been fired. She dismounted 
and went with him on a tour of inspection. 

York sat in the saddle, watching three bare- 
armed hammermen sending a long drill, turned 
by a fourth, down into solid rock. Like the ticking 
of a clock the hammers rang on the head of the 
drill, and the wielders seemed to be one machine 
which ran without eifort. The man who held and 
turned the drill whistled nonchalantly as the three 
heavy hammers flashed regularly in front of his 
nose and struck just above the fists that clenched 
the drill. Now and then he cried "Mud!" Then 
the hammermen rested, while he spooned the moist 
rockdust from the block-hole. 

During one of these intermissions The Girl re- 
turned. 

*^Hey, Girl !" said a hammerman, "wanta swing 
'er a few? I like to see youse." 

"And to rest while you're doing it, eh?" she re- 
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torted. ^Bnt gi'me that hammer. Maybe yonll 
know more about it after yon watch me a little.^ 

She bared her brown arms and took the long- 
handled tool from him, hefting it specnlatLvely. 

^^Le^« gol'^ said the drill-holder. 

Then with the Jubilee Girl forming a cog in the 
triplc^moyement machine, the hammers b^an their 
music once more 

It made a picture that York Parrel never will 
forget. An expert hammerman is the master crafts- 
man of railroad construction; and to see this 
bronzed, strong girl swinging her hammer, with a 
brawny, unshaven stiff on either side of her, was 
a sight for the gods. He had seen girl swimmers, 
classic dancers, and acrobats who he thought rex>- 
resented all that was graceful, but nothing so 
appealing as this. Neither man who worked with 
her was her superior in accuracy, and they had 
not her grace and ease of movement. 

When the drill-holder shouted "Mud !" the three 
finished their strokes, and The Girl passed her 
hammer back with a jocular : 

"Get the idea, old-timer? Let that be a model 
for you. That's a well-balanced hammer. Don't 
lot 'em get it away from you." 

"ITero — try disun, Goil," grinned another ham- 
in orm an. "She's de best on de job." 

"Gnw awn wid youse !" mocked The Girl. "Do I 
look that easy? Who swung your hammer for you 
last year?" 
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A dozen men laughed as if she had made the 
wittiest retort imaginable. 

Then she swung into her saddle and rode toward 
camp, while York skirted the bluflE to the other end 
of the cut for a word with Ted. 

He found him seated on a rock behind his span 
of mules, awaiting the loading of a dump-train. 

"Gee ! Kidin' around horseback these days, hey !" 
was his greeting. "What're you now — ^general 
superintendent er somethin' ?" 

York dismounted and sat beside him. 

"Ted," he said, "you began on the same subject 
that brought me around here. Tell me what the 
fellows are saying about my loafing around like 
this.'' 

"Oh, nothin' much. They should worry — ^if you 
c'n make it stick. They know you're a good fella 
and all that. Who'd work hard if he was a mil- 
ionaire and had made a hit like you have?" 

"Made a hit where?" 

"All along the line, kinda. And here too, when 
you got here. That call down you handed 
Ghost Falcott helped a lot. And with The Girl. 
I heard about it. You was ridin' down the line 
with her today. Everybody seen you. Go to it, 
boy ! You c'n cop her out. She's strong for you, 
everybody thinks." 

"Listen," said York: "I'm not going to accept 
pay for making the coflfee. The Girl wants me to, 
but I'll take only my board and bed. You let the 
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fellows know that, will you? I don't like to have 
them think I'm anything but a stiff. Do jou 
understand?" 

Ted nodded. "I'll let it out," he promised. 
"But they ain't worryin' their heads about that. 
Just as long as you're a regular fella you'll make 
a hit with them." 

"I want to," said York. 

"And I'll betcha I savvy why. Because you'll 
never stand a chance to grab off the Jubilee Girl 
if you don't." 

"Perhaps you're right," York admitted. 

"I guess you've fell for her, all right — ^hey, 
ol'-timer?" 

York made no answer. 

"You can tell me about it, Yorkie, where you 
mightn't feel like spillin' it around generally. One 
time, I remember, me and the doll was in an ice- 
cream joint in the big town, and after lickin' up 
some fuzz we got to lookin' at the postcards in a 
jigger that turned round. And there was one 
that said, *Tell your troubles to a policeman.' And 
the doll said she was gonta buy it and send it to 
somebody. And I took out my pencil and wrote 
on it, and made it read : ^Tell your troubles to a 
policeman if you think he's a better scout than. 
I am.' So spill it, Yorkie- I'm up against it my- 
self that way, you know. We're both a couple o' 
suckers along that line, kinda. Are you gonta 
try to nail her to a tree? I'd like to know, 'cause 
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I got a letter half written to the doll, and I was 
tellin' her all about you and The Girl." 

"I'm afraid she wouldn't marry me if I were to 
a^k her," was York's half admission of the status 
of things. 

"The boes say she won't," Ted told him. "But 
you can't teU about these Janes, Yorkie. Here I'm 
solid with the doll now, when a month ago I 
thought I'd spilled the beans with her for keeps. 
You never can tell. Just because The Girl never 
married anybody before ain't no sign she won't 
take a tumble for you. What's that old gag about 
folks dyin' every day that never died before? And 
lissen : That same time Lottie and me was readin' 
the postcards, one said, 'Life's just one dam' thing 
after another.' And I says, 'Honey, these here 
sentiments is all wrong.' And I takes out my pencil 
again and when the Ike that run the joint has his 
back turned, I scratch out the 'dam'. 'If they'd 
write it that way, kid,' I says, 'they'd 'a' said some- 
thin'. Life bein' just one thing after another is 
what makes me like to stick around, kinda.' Get 
me, Yorkie? Get in and mix yours up a little. 
You give this Moll a run for her money, ol'-timer. 
I'll say you got hex goin' right now. Brace up 
and take a shot at it. Tell her how the war broke 
out. She can't do no more'n turn you down; and 
then all you gotta do is begin all over again !" 

"I guess I'll wait," said York, rising to go. "It's 
still pretty early in the game. I think you've been 
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reading Epictetns^ Edward. Your philosophy is 
wholesome today/' 

'^Another dead one, I'll bet! No, I dope things 
out for myself. But too early? Say, that's the 
nnts ! Buck up to her and nail her to a tree ! It's 
me that's talkin' to you now, ol'-timer. It was you 
got me to write and find out everything was jake 
with the doll. Now I'm tellin' you how to break 
in. My case is settled. I'm strong with Lottie 
now. I'm gonta send for her in a couple o' months." 

'«end for her?" 

"Surest thing you know, boy. I got pretty near 
fifty bucks on The Girl's books right now. I ain't 
blowin' a cent." 

"But what will you do with her?" 

"Marry her, man — marry her !" 

"Not have her live in Doncella Dulce !" 

"Not on your grandmother's tintype ! I wouldn't 
let that girl go to Dulce alone to buy a package o' 
hairpins. She's got some jack saved up herself. 
I'm gonta get some ole tassel-tails and start con- 
traetin' on my lonesome I'm through with bum- 
min'. I'm gonta get somewhere. I'm folks now. 
Bummin's the nuts! I'll surround the doll with 
some kind o' corral even if it's such a gypo shack 
that it'll shake every time you roll a cigarette in 
her. And if you'll take my advice, Yorkie, you'll 
get wise too." 

That night before the concert began York found 
the Jubilee Girl alone in the office. 

"I have a little matter to bring to the attention 
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of Her Majesty the Queen of Tramps/^ he began. 

She picked up a ruler and extended it as if it 
were a sceptre. 

"Shoot!" she said. 

"It's about my friend Ted," he went on. "He 
wants to get married and become a construction 
contractor." 

"Now that's interesting,'^ was her comment. 
Let's have it all, old-timer." 



CHAPTER XXII 

JUBILEE KING AND THE JUBILEE GIRL 

THE Jubilee Girl listened to York's ex- 
planations of Ted Rogers' ambition and 
of his earlier promise to help him. 

"You couldn't have brought the matter up at 
a better time,'^ she said. "Mr. Scales is anxious 
to sell out — has been for a year. He's the gypo 
man I have just sub-let a piece to, you know. 

"I feel sorry for Shanty Scales. He's so patient 
and works so hard, but he's such a poor manager 
and has played to hard luck for several years. I 
didn't want to sub-let any of this job; but Scales 
had cleaned up on a piece down the line — ^just 
about breaking even — ^and it seamed there was no 
opportunity for him to get another piece that he 
could handle on this job. That meant a costly 
move across several states, and he was not finan- 
cially prepared for this. So I let him tackle that 
half-mile of light dirt. His health is poor. He'd 
dispose of his outfit immediately if he could. And 
of course I'd be glad to have the contract turned 
over to your loyal Sancho Pansy. But how about 
Ted? — can he swing it?" 

"I don't know," York confessed. "Doing good 

282 
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work for some one else, and doing it for one's self, 
are different matters. But I'm willing to take a 
chance on Ted, if the ante's not too ambitious. I 
owe it to Ted. What will it cost to send Scales on 
his way rejoicing?'' 

The Girl placed a finger to her lips and rocked 
slowly in her swivel chair, deep in thought. 

"He has six fair teams, two good teams, and four 
mighty bum ones," she mused. "Some of the tents 
are fain — ^all sejviceable for a year or more, I 
guess. The tools and implements are still hanging 
together, and a good blacksmith — ^which he hasn't 
— could do wonders with them. The harness will 
pass muster, with mending. He has a little hay 
and grain, but no stock of provisions to speak of. 
I'd say he'd be lucky to get thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars. Is that too much?" 

"No," York replied, "plrovided other items 
wouldn't begin to pile up immediately. How 
much money for running expenses ought we to 
have?" 

"You're thinking of a partnership?" 

^Tes — sort of. I thought, if I could handle it, 
I'd buy the outfit and let Ted run it. I'd be a 
sort of silent partner and treasurer; and maybe 
between coffee hours I'd run over and get in the 
way, or something." 

*T: think that would be fline," she told him. 
^*And as for money for running expenses, you 
won't need a cent. Who ever heard of a shanty 
man having ready money! You draw on me for 
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aJl Bupplies and for your men^s pay. You give 
'em a time-check, you know, and they present it 
here and get our bank check. You could take hold 
tomorrow so far as ready cash is concerned.'' 

"You see Scales tomorrow, can you? — ^and talk 
it over with him? If he'll lump the whole works 
oflf, look everything over and tell me whether the 
price is right. Or if he prefers to invoice, find 
out about what per cent on the dollar he'D want.'* 

"I'll do that," she promised. "I was going over 
anyway. If he'll lump it, have you funds avail- 
able to pay him right away?" 

"It won't take long to get the money." 

"If there's any difficulty, I can let you have it 
at once," she offered. 

"That's more than kind of you. A fellow would 
think you knew all about me." 

"I know enough to satisfy me," she said, with 
a smile. 

Next afternoon she sent for him and reported 
that she had just driven the buckboard from Scales' 
camp and had had a talk with him. 

"He's eager to disconnect himself from construc- 
tion work forever," she said. "My figure was pretty 
close. He'll sell for thirty-six hundred cash. I 
believe I'd take a shot at it at that figure, if I 
were interested. But I'd get some more teams 
right away and give some of those old skates a 
rest, with better feed than Scales has been supply- 
ing them. We've several teams standing idle in 
the corrals. Seein's it's you and Sancho Pansy, 
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I'll let you have 'em for fifty cents apiece a day 
and their feed. But, oh boy, if a hair on their 
backs is harmed, better were it for you fellows 
if a millstone — ^you know the rest of it! Use 'em 
a month, and rest up the old stock. Then if you 
feed good and watch their shoulders they'll begin 
to pick up right along." 

"I'll put all that up to Ted. Now how about 
men?^' 

"Well, there's no reason why the fellows now 
working for Scales shouldn't stick. They're bundle- 
stiffs, of course. But men are hiking up and down 
the line every day, as you know. Feed well, and 
when they know you're subbing off the Jubilee Girl 
you'll get some regular stiffs." 

"On your recommendation, then, I'll put it all up 
to Ted this evening. Is there a notary public at 
DoncellaDulce?" 

"Yes — the postmaster is one. He can attend to 
the transfer for you." 

"And you'll guarantee my check, if necessary?" 

"I will" 

"Then I'm a shanty man — ^by proxy." 

After supper York stepped into the bunk-tent 
and found Ted just lifting a well filled envelope 
to the tip of his protruding tongue. 

"Don't lick that yet !" he called. "There'll prob- 
ably be more to write. Come take a walk with 
me — I want to have a little talk." 

They left camp by the dusty road and wandered 
over the cooling desert, with its sprawling cacti 
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and Spanish daggers looming so grotesquely 
through the growing dusk. They seated them- 
selves on a ledge of red sandstone and watched 
the shadows mobilizing under the distant hills, 
while Jack o^ the Java told of his new plans. 

'^G'wan! You^re kiddin' me!" Ted presently 
interrupted; but there was in his eyes a dancing 
light of wonder and anticipation that proved his 
outburst was a sham. 

"By golly, I can't swallow it, Yorkie!'' he kept 
on trying to deceive himself. "Say, are you hand- 
ing it to me straight? But of course you are — ^you 
never talk through your bonnet! And just to 
think, I was tryin' to kid myself into thinkin' I 
really could do that sometime ! I was just dream- 
in' when I spilled that to you this afternoon. Oh, 
boy! Say, I could eat a chunk o' this sandstone. 
Say, when the doll gets this ! Say, she won't savvy 
— she'll think I am a captain o' industry, er some- 
thin'. And — say, I'll swell up like a toad ! Three 
Ting-stuflf — ^what? Kinda! No foolin'! But where 
do you get off on the deal?" 

York carefully explained his plans for Ted grad- 
ually to reimburse him for the money advanced, so 
that finally Ted would be sole owner of the outfit. 

"And, by golly, you watch my smoke, ol'-timer !" 
Ted crowed. "If I don't move dirt I'll eat it ! Oh, 
boy, it was one large night when I met you in that 
box car on the old I. 0. !" 

Then suddenly he grew pensive. 

"I wish the doll was out here, kinda," he said. 
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"She's got the jack to ramble out on, o' course ; but 
I'd never let her put up for the trip. That'd be 
gypo, kinda — eh? Not now, anyway. I want 
everything jake before she butts in. I'd like 
to get everything to ramblin' pretty, and then have 
her shoot out here and hook up with me. Say, I 
wonder if I wouldn't be makin' a hit !" 

"I've thought over that," said York, "and have 
decided that you'd better send for her to come right 
away. You'll be running long before she can get 
here. Put what's necessary of this in your letter 
and register it. This is on the side — it won't 
appear in the figures of our business deal. Don't 
let paying it back worry you for the present." 

York had handed Ted two one-hundred-dollar 
bills. 

Ted tried to speak, but his Adam's apple got in 
the way of his words, and the only sounds that 
came were such as a hooked catfish makes. He 
grabbed York's wrist and crushed it with powerful 
fingers. 

"Le's beat it back to camp," he said brokenly. "I 
can't say nothin'. Celluloid from the chin up! 
But, by gosh, I bet I can write !" 

Not much time was required to get Ted started. 
The engineers checked up on the small amount of 
work that Scales had accomplished, and the Jubilee 
Girl settled with him. The transfer was made 
immediately, and Scales took York's check and at 
once left on the stage for Las Vegas with his family. 
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There was a new dump-train skinner on the newly 
opened end of the Jubilee Girl's big cut. And up 
the line a mile Contractor Rogers had taken hold 
with a firm set to his boyish lips. 

York did not leave Camp Jubilee to join Ted in 
the new undertaking. While he would have 
enjoyed the new experience, he told his partner in 
confidence that he did not like to deprive Camp 
Jubilee of the coflfee that the men had come to prize 
so highly. 

"I should say not," Ted promptly agreed. "You 
stick there and keep the ole pot boilin', boy !" 

He grinned as he said it and York knew what he 
meant by "keep the ole pot boilin\'' 

As it was, he was not seeing enough of The Girl 
to suit him. She kept busy all day, so far as he 
knew, or, when tired out, went into her remote little 
living tent of afternoons and stayed there till 
supper-time. Evenings she was claimed by every 
one in camp. So now he remained, hoping that the 
routine might change and give him more of her 
society. 

News had come from Doncella Dulce that every- 
thing was decorous in Ghost Falcott's place. How- 
ever, "rolling stiffs" was still a popular pastime in 
other "joints," and The Girl frowned more than 
once when she heard of it. The men, too, were 
muttering threats. The situation had gone beyond 
even their broad limits. 

But The Girl assured York that nothing would 
come of such threats. She knew the stiffs too well, 
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she claimed. Blinky Shaw, who might be con- 
sidered as typical, would have returned to Ghost 
Falcott with his next check, despite what had 
occurred, had he remained in the country. For 
this rexison the Jubilee Girl at times took it upon 
herself to protect her friends, for she seemed to 
consider them as children who could not protect 
themselves. 

*^Jack,'^ said The Girl one night after the usual 
concert, "want a job for tomorrow?'^ 

"Shoot !" he commanded. 

"We're running short of blacksmith's coal," she 
explained. "The freighters failed to bring in any 
last week, as the supply house in Vegas wap short 
because of a delayed railroad shipment. Mr. 
Hanna drove through today, and I boned him for a 
load. He said he'd lend it to us till our freighters 
brought some in. Now, it's up to somebody to 
drive four-up to Camp One and get it. And as 
all the freighters are out, there's not an available 
skinner on the job. Can you skin four-up?" 

"Madam, I am a construction stiff," he said 
loftily, "and as such I consider a reply beneath 
me." 

"Then hook 'em up first thing in the morning, 
Jack-o. You can spend tomorrow night in Camp 
Two, and go on to One next morning. Then stop 
again at Two for that night, and you'll get in here 
about six in the evening of the third day. BuenoV^ 

^^S% senoritaF^ 

"I may be riding horseback up the line to see 
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Mary Logan at Foster and Logan's. I've been 
promising to call for a month. Maybe you'll run 
into me coming back." 

"To make sure, then, I'll protract that coming 
back." 

"Protract nothing! You get here with that 
Piedmont as quickly as possible, or I'll have 
Blacky riding my neck for fair !" 

Three days later, then, as the long shadows of the 
Spanish daggers and the octopus-armed cacti began 
creeping over the wilderness. Jack o' the Java's four 
slick mules lazed along toward home, with their 
load of fine, sacked coal. On the spring seat lazed 
their brown-skinned driver, drinking in the beauty 
of the solitudes. 

York had enjoyed every moment of the trip. 
Necks had been craned as he entered the dining 
tents at both Camp Two and Camp One, and the 
stealthy whisper had gone about : 

"Dat's de big Mystery Tramp from De Goil's — 
Jack o' de Java. Get onto um !" 

He had enjoyed the desert winds and the sight 
of red cattle dotted over the sides of far-oflf hiUs. 
He had killed a rattlesnake in the road; had 
descended from his high perch to chase a great 
ungainly-looking lizard through a grove of low 
pinon pines and giant cacti, only to learn that some 
who have not participated in college athletics also 
have the knack of speed. Mirages had subtly lured 
him from a distance. He had seen a herd of 
antelope speed away on the wings of the morning. 
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How strange that he should be there, perched on 
that high spring seat, over the rolling backs of four 
good-natured mules, surrounded by the vast soli- 
tude! How had he come there? What had 
brought it all about? Would he ever return to the 
smoke of Chicago and his mahogany chair and desk 
and Ernest Whiteside's long pink nose? Heaven 
forbid ! He was Uving now— living every moment 
of the day. 

Just one thing would take him back — The GirVs 
refusal. With that tormenting him he never 
wished to see a construction camp again. But 
with her Yes to brighten the future, what might not 
come about? He would invest his small savings in 
her enterprise and place himself and his money 
under her command. But would she say Yes to his 
proposal? The fear clung to him that, even though 
she loved him, she would refuse. The Jubilee Girl 
must not be changed, would be her argument. 
Though she took small credit to herself, he knew 
now that she was working constantly and subtly 
for the betterment of the life of the stiffs. 
Were she to marry, much of the glamour surround- 
ing her would fade. She would be more or less like 
other women then ; the novelty would be gone. The 
Jubilee Girl would be no more. Mrs. Jubilee King 
Farrel — ^would she appeal to the stiffs who hung- 
ered for the appreciation and comradeship of a 
woman good and true? 

She would look at it that way, he gloomily told 
himself. She would never marry him. And that, 
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he felt now, would make his future life a dreary 
thing for him. 

He roused himself from his spf awling position 
on the seat. One of his leaders had lifted his voice 
in nasal braying. Away over the colouring desert 
he saw a tiny moving speck. 

Eagerly he watched it as it came on and on, and 
finally took on the shape of a horse and rider. Soon 
he knew the horse, and the mules knew him, too, 
for all trumpeted their mournful Aw-ee-aw. 
And the rider so straight and graceful in her big 
Western saddle was the Jubilee Girl. 

She swept off her man^s hat and waved it at him 
as she drew near. He returned the salute. His 
heart was beating swiftly ^nd his temples throbbed. 
Foster and Logan's camp lay back of her. She had 
ridden on from there to meet him ! 

York Farrel watched her and wondered whether 
she would have been so fascinating to him if he had 
met her in the ordinary manner. From a purely 
physical point of view, cold analysis told him that 
he had seen lovelier women. Nevertheless, the 
Jubilee Girl would have been accounted handsome 
in any gathering of her sex. The long strange trail 
that he had followed to reach her ; the anticipation ; 
the speculation ; the weird tales that he had heard 
about her — was not all this in part accountable for 
a mere infatuation? Did not the glamour of her, 
the unusualness, touch some remote barbaric string 
in his heart and set it a-tremble? Had he not, 
like some beach-comber carried away by the 
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clamour of torn toms and the clash of cymbals, 
falleai under the spell of semi-savage beauty? 
Was he merely fascinated by the novelty of the 
Jubilee Girl, she who played with fire so skil- 
fully that it did not burn her, she who could live 
up to the striking and suggestive title of Queen 
of the Tramps, and still be known to all classes 
with whom she came in contact as sweet and 
womanly and pure? 

These questions he asked himself as she rode 
on toward him. And now she was reining in be- 
side his front wheels as he pulled his four to a 
stop. 

"Hello, old Jack!'' she laughed up at him. 
"Wait'U I tie this cdballo behind and I'll hop up 
beside you." 

She dismounted, tied her pony behind the wagon, 
and clambered up over hub and tire and wagon-box 
with the aid of hands that reached down and held 
her wrists. 

York's face was close to hers as he lifted her 
to his level. Her breath fanned his lips. And 
then he had the answer to his questions. It came 
in a wave of heart hunger that swept him oflf his 
balance; and he released her wrists and clasped 
both arms about her — held her close to his breast. 

"Jubilee!" he cried huskily. "I love you more 
than anything else in all this world!" 

Fired by an uncontrollable passion to possess 
her, he sought for her lips and found them. For 
a long moment they pulsed against his. His eyes 
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had closed, but when he realized that she lay passive 
in his arms he opened them in glad wonder. 

Straight into them looked her eyes, so dark and 
deep and sincere, with sooty lashes shading them. 

^*0h, York!" she whispered. "I love you, too! 
I love you, too ! I love the big man's fists of you, 
and the laughing boy's eyes of you, and your 
curly hair, and the big generous heart that's back 
of it all! Kiss me again, York. Kiss Jubilee 
King, York Farrel. . . . And then the Jubilee Girl 
will ride to camp with her Jack o' the Java !" 

And there on the breast of the golden desert she 
gave her lips to him again, and fondled his curly 
hair, while tears streamed unheeded down cheeks 
that glowed like the sunset clouds above them. 




CHAPTER XXIII 

ON THE EOAD TO CAMP JUBILEE 

<< T ISTEN," said Jack o^ the Java, as the Ju- 
bilee Girl, chin cupped by a hand, rode be- 
side him on the elevated seat of the heavy 
mountain wagon, "I have something to tell you.'^ 

"Don't tell me,'' she pleaded. "I understand." 

"No, but you don't," he insisted. "I have tried 
not to love you, but it was no use. I didn't mean 
to do as I did just now; but I'm glad I did. I 
didn't realize that you were helpless a^ I lifted you 
by the wrists, and that I was taking a mean ad- 
vantage. I only saw yoif, and knew that I wanted 
you; and something that I couldn't command did 
the rest. But now that's all right. You love me 
and it seems that a thousand voices are singing 
inside me. And I am going to have you now. 
You love me. That's aJl that matters. Why, noth- 
ing can keep you from me now !" 

She started to speak, but he laid a hand on her 
wrist for silence and continued: 

"You don't understand. I am not by any means 
what you think I am. Jubilee. Listen, dear : You 
think I'm a millionaire tramp— -a poor fish that had 
I nothing better to do than make an idle bet that he 
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could bum his way to a fascinating girl of whom 
he had heard and win her with a pose and money 
and boasting. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Now tell me — ^you don't think me insin- 
cere? — that I'm playing with you to win such a 
foolish bet? You can't think that — ^and kiss me 
as you did." 

His hand still held her wrist, and now she 
straightened and laid her free hand over his. 

"I don't think that," she told him softly. "Your 
lips never would have touched mine if I had. I 
would not be beside you here on the wagon-seat if 
I had thought that." 

"There was no bet," he said. "I am no million- 
aire. My father was, but at his death he cut me 
off with nothing but a salary for certain services. 
I went on the road for an entirely different pur- 
pose than the one you have been led to believe in. 
I never heard of you until after I had started. Ill 
admit that I deliberately sought you, after my curi- 
osity had been aroused by the strange stories I 
was hearing of you. Yes, I deliberately hunted 
you then. But, dear girl, all that you heard of 
me is pure exaggeration. And when I got wind of 
the queer tales that were being told about me and 
carried to your ears, I let them stand and made the 
most of them. I allowed myself to become the 
Mystery Tramp and helped on the deception. I 
had two objects in view. One was that I imagined 
I might interest you as the Mystery Tramp, and at 
the time I wanted the adventure of that. Of 
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course I knew nothing about you then ; and if the 
exact truth were told, you would not feel flattered 
at my rather hazy conception of you. And the 
other reason — " 

Her fingers tightened over his hand. "Don't 
labour so to explain/' she said tenderly. "I have 
a pretty good idea of what your other reason was." 

"But you can't have! And I'm trying to tell 
you so that you will see there is nothing standing 
between us and happiness. I doni't want to marry 
you and take you back to the city with me, away 
from all that you love, and to a life of idleness and 
boredom. I^m not rich. All in the world I have 
is a few thousand that I've saved from a salary 
of six thousand a year for three years. I want 
to put what's left of that money with yours — turn 
it over to you — marry you, and help you continue 
on with Camp Jubilee and all that it stands for. 
I'm no idler. I'm a worker, thank God, and a hard 
worker! There's nothing I won't do about Camp 
Jubilee. Dear, we can extend your operations — 
take bigger jobs— employ more men and bring them 
under your influence — make a bigger, happier Camp 
Jubilee. And I'll love you as no woman was ever 
loved before." 

Tears stood in her dark eyes again as she looked 
at him and squeezed his hand. 

"How you tempt me!'' she said low-voiced. 
"And you need not fear that I have any doubts 
about your sincerity. I know that to be loved 
as you would love me would be all that a woman 
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should ask of life. Do you think, York, that I 
would have placed the confidence in you that I have 
if I had thought you had come to New Mexico to 
win me on a bet? Why, Jack-o, my stiffs would 
have driven out of the country any soft-headed 
scion of wealth who dared to come to me with any 
such thought in mind! A word from me would 
have been enough. But instead of speaking that 
word, I let it be known that I had fallen in with 
your plans — ^that I wanted to see you, and had ac- 
cepted your challenge. So that's why you escaped 
— and because you are such a good mixer and play 
the tramp so well. But if I had thought you to be 
what you pretended you were, you never would 
have set foot in Camp Jubilee. I^m no million- 
aire's toy!'' 

"Now, let me explain. I — ^' 

"You do not need to, Yoi* Parrel, Secretary 
of the Knight Farrel Welfare Fund!" 

York nearly dropped the ribbons. "Wh-what's 
that?" he gasped. 

She threw back her glorious head, and her laugh- 
ter went ringing out over the desert. 

"When I heard your name," she said at laat, "I 
recognized it at once. I might not have done so 
had it not been connected with tramps and the 
life I know. It set me to thinking, and in the end 
I believed I had a pretty good line on the little 
performance you were staging. Bead this. I 
brought it along, thinking I might have reason to 
show it to you today." 
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Her face was rosy again as she said this and 
reached in her bosom to produce a letter. 

In astonishment he gazed at the return card on 
the envelope, which read : 

The Knight Parrel Welfare Fund 

OflFice of the Secretary 

Suite 615 Pageman-Black Building, 

Chicago, 111. 

With quick fingers he removed the single sheet 
that the envelope contained, and for a time his eyes 
rested unbelievingly on his own familiar letter-head. 

Then he read the typewritten communication: 

J. King, Esquire, 

Care Carlyle, Dunn, and Prescott, 

Knob Landing, California. 

My dear Mr. Bang: 

I am regretfully returning the check that you so 
generously sent to help along the work of the Knight 
Farrel Welfare Fund on the twenty-sixth instant. 

It is a peculiarity of this institution that we do 
not solicit outside donations. The Fund was created 
by the provisions of my father *s will, and it seems that 
it was my father's desire to have the little fortune that 
he left render the Fund self-supporting. 

Assuring you that your generosity is appreciated 
nevertheless, and with sincere thanks, 

Yours very truly, 

YoBK Farrel, 
Secetary. 
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"Did— did I sign that?^' he asked banally. 

Her eyes twinkled. "I'm not a handwriting ex- 
pert," she said, "but it seems to me that that sig- 
nature corresponds very well with the one you 
placed on the payrolls when you went to work.^' 

"And you — ^you are J. King, Esquire?" 

"Yes," she replied. "I sign myself J. King in 
all business matters. Only railroaders know me as 
the Jubilee Girl. I have always regretted that I 
could be of no service to the construction stiffs 
when they had left me and gone to the big 
towns to blow their money. I had heard of the 
Knight Farrel institution in Chicago from men 
whom it had befriended ; and it seemed to me to be 
an undertaking a little out of the ordinary and 
with perhaps more common sense appUed to it 
than is generally the case. 

"We were out in Cal at the time. We had a 
pretty little piece of heavy rock work. I was 
subbing off Carlyle, Dunn, and Prescott, and as 
our camps were close together I got my mail with 
theirs — for I was saving all expenses possible in 
those days. 

"Then one day we shot our big tunnel, which 
we had been driving for two months, and it was 
such a dandy shot that I felt like celebrating. My 
bossman assured me that we had cleaned up two 
thousand dollars on that single shot, and that it 
was all velvet. So in a burst of joy and thanks- 
giving I fired a check for five hundred dollars to 
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the Knight Farrel Welfare Fund — and got sat upon 
for my presumption! 

"You may have noticed that I have a rather 
remarkable memory for names. One has to have 
when she is supposed to know two or three thou- 
sand stiffs intimately. So the moment I heard 
the name York Farrel I got out this letter, and 
was ready to bet my last cent that the Mystery 
Tramp was none other than the secretary of the 
Knight Farrel Welfare Fund. 

"It occurred to me that you had decided to 
get out and play the part of a tramp to secretly 
learn something of the men your institution was 
trying to befriend. I heartily approved of this 
practical idea. I knew at once that something had 
turned up to make you popular, and that you were 
taking advantage of the situation to become a prom- 
inent figure among the stiffs, and thus further 
your interests. So when I learned that a part 
of your plans demanded my co-operation, I gladly 
gave it. You wouldn't accept my five hundred 
bucks, but now I guess you^re willing to admit that 
J. King, Esquire, has helped. Then of course, 
too, I naturally was as curious about you as you 
were about me. And now we've spilled the beans 
and fallen in love with each other. We've played 
with fire and got burned." 

She sighed wearily and looked across the level 
stretches. 

"And all that I can suggest,'^ she added, "is that 
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yon leave Camp Jubilee tomorrow and disappear 
from trampdom forever." 

"I'll never do it !" he cried determinedly. "FU 
permanently resign my position as secretary of the 
Fund. I never accomplished anything there. The 
job was wished on me, anyway. 

*^A part of the provisions of my father's will 
were that I should be secretary of the institution 
which came into being at his death. My salary was 
six thousand dollars a year, and the job was mine 
so long as my performances satisfied the board of 
directors. Dad left me nothing else. 

"We seemed to be getting nowhere toward help- 
ing downtrodden humanity, though everything was 
running smoothly as clockworks, and I wondered 
why. Finally I became ashamed to draw my sal- 
ary. I knew nothing whatever about the men the 
institution was trying to befriend — ^nothing of how 
they lived when outside of big cities like Chicago. 
So I decided to get out on the road and live the 
life, to learn something about what I was attempt- 
ing to do. To the surprise and horror of my 
first assistant, the Reverend Ernest Whiteside, I 
turned my office over to him and took to the road, 
without one cent in my pockets. 

"Now I realize why we didn't succeed. You have 
taught me the reason. We weren't going at it 
right at all. We all were mere automatons, out 
of sympathy with the men we were trying to help. 
Food and lodging were offered at low rates, and 
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sermons and tracts were free. The tramps ate 
our grub, and slept in onr beds and throughout 
Whiteside's sermons ; but what became of the tracts 
I'll never tell you! 

"Now I realize that it was all a waste of time 
and energy and money. I can do more good here, 
with you to show me how, than I could in twenty 
lifetimes in Chicago. I'll become a construction 
man. You've actually enthused me with your ideas. 
You'll find me a willing helper, and not the worst 
manager of business details in the world. But all 
that is secondary. What I want is you, and you 
I must and will have, Jubilee. Why, the situa- 
tion is clarity itself now. Since we understand 
each other — " 

"There was never any misunderstanding on my 
part," she pointed out. "It's not that, dear man 
— ^it's the fact that the Jubilee Girl must remain 
the Jubilee Girl until her work is finished. And 
I'm manager of the institution known as the Ju- 
bilee Girl, you know." 

"But I'm an institution now, too!" he cried 
with boyish petulance. "You yourself said that 
two such institutions might become one. Oh, girl, 
I want you desperately! You must not let any 
fantastic notions stand between you and your happi- 
ness." 

"The Jubilee Girl is fantastic, I'll admit, York; 
but by that sign she conquers. The very fact that 
she accepted the challenge of the Mystery Tramp 
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makes her refusal to surrender inevitable. To the 
stiflfs my daring you to come on and win me if you 
could is in character with dozens of refusals to 
marry men. Why, boy, as a man-killer I have no 
equal! Cleopatra was a mere amateur. That's 
what the tramps will tell you, anyway. So I dare 
not surrender after all my refusals. I would lose 
prestige, too, as your wife. My stiffs would real- 
ize that my deepest affections were for you alone ; 
and they might think the good-fellowship that they 
have prized so highly mere pretence after I'm 
married. No, I can never be for one man, York 
dear. I must continue to be the sweetheart of a 
thousand. You perhaps cannot comprehend what 
my impartial fellowship means to them. I am a 
good woman, pure and clean-minded, and not one 
of them doubts it. I am the only pure, clean- 
minded woman who will meet them on an equal 
social plane, and live their life with them. And I 
am not old and ugly and hopeless and undesirable 
— thei^'s no string attached to my free association, 
with them. All this they realize and appreciate, 
and the Jubilee Girl is theirs alone, selfishly 
guarded, jealously claimed and held — the unattain- 
able sweetheart of a thousand big strong men. 

"Oh, York, dear, my shoulders are broad and 
strong, but I feel that God has placed a heavy re- 
sponsibility on them ! lam sl welfare worker — I'm 
consumed with a desire to better the lives of all 
who labour in the big tent cities. But only as 
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the Jubilee Girl can I succeed. The Jubilee Girl 
is an institution, and institutions must not suc- 
cumb to change and decay." 

"But you love me !" 

"I know — I do. But one in my position must 
sacrifice even love.'' 

"But how about me?" he pleaded. 

"You, too, must sacrifice," she said. ^TTour busi- 
ness in life is the same as mine. You must return 
to Chicago and to your secretaryship, and take hold 
with a new zest, and make at least one big-city 
end of the work as capable of getting results as is 
Camp Jubilee. You have learned how now. Go 
back to your task, Jack-o, like the man I know youi 
to be.'' 

York sat silent, stunned by her words, spoken 
so irrevocably. Dully he strove to conjure up some 
argument that might convince her how neediest 
was this sacrifice, but ideas deserted him. 

She had released his hand ; and when she spoke 
again it was upon another topic, and she addressed 
him always as Jack o' the Java or one of the dim- 
inutives she used for it. 

And so they rode along over the low hogbacks 
toward Camp Jubilee, whose white tents now 
gleamed from the grove of pinon pines in which 
it stood. 

The Girl was The Girl again. She was laughing 
now, though at times her merriment seemed forced. 
York told more of Ted at her request, and when she 
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learned that "the doll" was coming out to many 
the new contractor she sprang to her feet on the 
foot-board and clapped her hands. 

"Oh, what an idea I've got!'' she cried to the 
answering desert. "What an idea, Java! It just 
came to me this very moment ! 

"Listen, old Jack : While you were away Camp 
Jubilee heard of three men having been rolled in 
Dulce. And one instance of this occurred in Ghost 
Falcott's. He's called my bluff, then — dared me 
to do my worst. And I'll beat him out of his 
Fourth of July harvest of gold if it takes my last 
cent !" 

"How?" he queried, trying to catch her enthuisd* 
asm, though his heart was leaden heavy. 

"Can this girl of Ted's get here by the Fourth?" 

"I should imagine so. If anything depended on 
it I could ask Ted to write and insist." 

*T)o that! Do that! I want her here by the 
Fourth. We'll have a wedding in Camp Jubilee 
that will be remembered for years to come. Camp 
Jubilee has never had such a thing, and it will add 
to its reputation if we do it up right. 

"Listen, Jack-o : I can put off paying until the 
third easily enough. I'll tell the men outright that 
I don't want them to have money before that, and 
go off and get intoxicated, when there's a big cele- 
bration to come off on the Fourth. And there'll 
be a big celebration, I'll tell you! There's a big 
one scheduled for Doncella Dulce, and they're mak- 
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ing elaborate plans. Well, you and I'll get to- 
gether and make some plans of our own. We'll 
send and get fireworks and things. And I'll speak 
to the cattle man who supplies us with beef, and 
we'll have a barbecue out under the pinons. And 
I'll offer prizes, and have him spread the news 
to the cow ranches so the punchers will come in and 
break bronchos and ride outlaws. And a baseball 
game, maybe ! And music and dancing ! If I only 
could get some girls to come! But even if there 
were any good girls available, they'd turn up their 
noses at an invitation to a hobos' picnic. So I'll 
do my best as everybody's girl, as usual. And box- 
ing! And I'll have to play fair and have beer. 
There'll be ice for it, too, if I have to sprinkle 
the desert with the drip from Las Vegas here. 
They don't have ice in Dulce for the beer. And 
to top it all off — a wedding ! Oh, boy ! Well see 
if any of Camp Jubilee's money goes to Doncella 
Dulce on the Fourth ! And more — ^I'll invite other 
camps. Yes, sir! I'll cripple those crooks if it 
breaks me ! And, Jack-o, the little girl from New 
York city — we'll make her think it's all in honour of 
her and Ted! And won't she be proud of her 
Sancho Pansy! Say — can you beat the idea! 
We'll see who's show will draw !" 

He looked up into her sparkling eyes and smiled 
despite himself. 

"It's a rather ambitious scheme," he said, 
"but it sounds good. You've forgotten one small 
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detail, though. You want my help — and I'm to 
start for Chicago tomorrow/' 

She sat down suddenly. "I had forgotten that/' 
she said soberly. "But" — at once brightening — 
*^in a good cause you might remain until after the 
celebration. Will you?" 

"Oh, yes," York muttered dryly. "I can strain a 
point in a cause like that." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

INDEPENDENCE DAY 

PERHAPS never before in her active life had 
the Jubilee Girl been so busy as from the 
twenty-third of June on until Independ- 
ence Day. She kept York on the hop from sun to 
sun. The white-haired book-keeper threw up his 
hands in despair. Jack, the commissary clerk, 
weakened under the strain. She commanded the 
services of tramps loitering through Camp Ju- 
bilee and set them to work at this and that. 

York rode here and he rode there, and he talked 
with men that he had never met before, and pressed 
them into some service or other toward the end in 
view. He sought out remote cow ranches and 
preached of the rewards to be striven for at Camp 
Jubilee on the Fourth. He sent punchers from 
these points to points more distant to spread the 
news. 

The Girl's enthusiasm had become contagious. 
The men had accepted with good nature her sugges- 
tion that payday be postponed until the third. The 
musicians practised new melodies, and the glee 
club arranged a special program. The skinners 
challenged their age-old enemies, the muckers, to 
a game of baseball. The challenge was quickly ac- 

809 
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cepted, and workmen were detailed to lay off a 
diamond on the desert Totaljohn challenged 
Jack o' the Java to a ten-round bout for points, 
with the comment : ^*I'm wise dat youse'U slip it 
to me right, ol'-timer, but I'll do me damndest 
to make youse welcome to me midst." Lobbygow 
challenged any one to a five-minute go with cleavers, 
but no aspirants arose to accept. Lobbygow's 
cleaver was like the traditional razor of the negro ; 
and whether or not his challenge was considered 
seriously, there were no doubts in the minds of 
any of them that the results of such a contest 
would be serious. 

So everybody did something, or offered something, 
toward making Camp Jubilee's forthcoming celebra- 
tion a success, and the heart of The Girl was filled 
to overfiowing. 

Then came the evening of the third and it found 
all in readiness. After supper the men were paid, 
and though a few trailed to Doncella Dulce, ninety 
per cent, remained for the concert and the feast of 
reminiscences that invariably followed it. 

Two went to town with deliberate intent, however, 
and they drove the bronchos to The Girl's light 
buckboard. They were York and Ted, the latter 
trigged out in new store clothes, a straw hat, and a 
bright-blue tie. For this wais the bridegroom going 
to me£t the bride, who was du6 on the evening 
stage from Las Vegas, ninety miles away over the 
barren wastes. 

"The doll'll be scared plumb stiff,'^ he worried as 
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the ponies rattled them along. "She ain't never 
been farther from N'York than Hoboken, and she 
thinks a desert's somethin' like a vacant lot in Flat- 
bush. She ain't any roughneck, either, Yorkie. 
Some o' these lowbrow bindle-stiflfs she'll be seein' 
between Vegas and here will make the chills run up 
her back. I'll bet you can knock her eyes off with a 
pick-handle. She'll think I've gypped her! 

"I wish I could 'a' met her in Vegas, but I guess 
I oughta be glad she don't have to make Dulce and 
stick there alone over night. That'd get her goat — 
no f oolin' ! Doncella Dulce's all right if you don't 
care what you say. It's all right, like cooMn' a 
groundhog. When pa usta hear folks sayin' a 
groundhog wasn't fit to eat he'd say : 

" *You can't tell me that. I'm from Missoura, 
where they get lots o' groundhogs, and I know 
better. Trouble is folks don't know how to cook 
'em. If you fix 'em up right they're fine. 

"*You get your groundhog and skin 'im and 
clean 'im all nice and everythin', and hang 'im up 
to freeze — see? 

"^Then that night you ketch one o' your big 
yellow-legged chickens about five months old — see? 
And you pick 'im and clean 'im all nice and every- 
thin'. Then you go make sure that your ground- 
hog has froze, because freezin' takes the rank taste 
out of 'em and makes 'em fit to eat — ^see? 

" *Well, then you get you some butter an' pepper 
an' salt an' sage an' breadcrumbs, and you make a 
fine dressin'. And then you get your groundhog and 
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cut 'im up into little pieces^ an' scrape all the meat 
off the bones. And then you take your stuflELn' and 
pack it inside the yellow-legged chicken^ an* put 
your chicken in the roastin' pan, and coyer it and 
put it in the oven. And then you take your 
groundhog that youVe cut up and chop it until it's 
all fine and nice — see? 

" ^Then you open the oven and take off the lid o' 
the roastin' pan and baste the yellow-legged chicken 
with a big spoon. And you keep on doin' this 
every now and then, and while you're restin' you 
keep choppin' the groundhog meat finer and 
finer, to have it all ready. Then when the chicken 
is roasted nice an' brown, you make gravy and pour 
it in a bowl ; and then you set the gravy and the 
chicken on the table and call the folks. 

" *And if you ever ate anything better in your life 
I don't know what it was ! There's nothing better 
than a groundhog — ^it's all in knowin' how to 
handle 'im.' 

"And that's about like Doncella Dulce would be 
all right for a girl like the doll to hit on her lone- 
some." 

Ted's worry was not groundless, it proved. 
That nervous young man spied Lottie first when 
the stage clattered in. 

"I — I'm feelin' puny, Yorkie, kinda," he con- 
fessed in hollow tones. 

But gulping in his trembling misery he walked 
manfully over to help her out. 

She was a pretty little thing, this Lottie 
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Howard, the New York shop girl who had lost her 
lover and found him again. With a little cry of 
relief she darted into Ted's arms and began sobbing 
on his shoulder, while Ted's shamed moon-eyes 
looked apologetically over her disarranged hat at 
his friend. She who was accustomed to being one 
insignificant atom among millions of other atoms 
had felt the loneliness of the great wastes eating 
into her soul during the long, tiresome two-days 
stage 'trip from the railroad. Assailed by un- 
nameable doubts of her wisdom in coming, haunted 
by a thousand evil spirits which whispered that 
Ted would not be awaiting her at the end of the 
trip, and that then she would die of shame and fear 
of the big, rough men she saw everywhere, nothing 
but a long period of nervous weeping on the 
shoulder of the Ted who actually had been waiting 
could remedy matters. 

Even then she was lost and disconsolate until, in 
camp, she was taken into the strong arms of the 
Jubilee Girl. And when she had sobbed on that 
motherly breast a while she began snifSing, and 
then looked up and smiled. 

"And, oh, what a pretty girl !" cried the minister- 
ing angel, who always said the right thing at the 
right time. "Oh, what a pretty girl !" she repeated, 
holding her by the shoulders at arms' length, then 
suddenly clasping her impulsively again. 

That was all, but little Lottie Howard had lost 
all fear of her future. . . . 

And then the fireworks ! 
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At dawn Blacky began firing his anvil. Gamp 
Jubilee poured forth. Up went the flags. A big 
shot that had been in preparation for days was 
fired at six o'clock. Little Lottie Howard, as 
Gamp Jubilee's guest of honour, was asked to press 
the electric button. Her eyes wide with wonder, 
she complied ; and the old earth rocked and tremb- 
led at her touch, and boulders as large as bunk- 
tents rose in air and went roaring down the 
cafionsides. 

Then came the walking-boss on the run, 
shouting : 

"Oh, Girl! She was a wop! She threw two 
thousand yards straight into the fill! She^s a fif- 
teen-hundred-dollar winner, or I quit! You can 
celebrate now !" 

"D-did I do that?'^ marvelled Lottie in awe. 
"I didn't push so awful hard." 

It was Camp Jubilee's greatest day. By eight 
o'clock men were trooping in by dozens and scores 
from up and down the line, and cavalcades of cow- 
men rode in from afar. Contractors came and 
brought their families. Breed and Bachelor, men 
who talked and thought in millions, owners of 
steam-shovels by the hundreds, came — ^and not on 
their high horses either. 

There were daylight fireworks, a tug-o'-war, foot 
races, and several boxing bouts during the morn- 
ing, and music and dancing then and all day long. 

At twelve o'clock, just before the serving of the 
barbecue dinner, the scared Ted Rogers was held 
up by his hero, and Lottie Howard was likewise 
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ministered to by The Girl. Somebody roped the 
preacher whom The Girl had secured, and with the 
assistance of visiting women they got Ted and 
Lottie together. The crowd grew silent. The 
clergyman took the platform. Then The Girl sat 
at the piano, and with her strong fingers struck the 
crashing chords of Mendelssohn's Wedding March, 
while her black eyes blazed with triumph. 

York and the women marched Ted and his bride 
to the platform, and amid a profound silence the 
ceremony was performed. Then Ted, being 
instructed and threatened, kissed the bride — and 
bedlam broke loose. 

In the midst of this the Jubilee Girl began 
pounding the piano like a negro ragtime player, 
swaying from side to side on the stool, throwing 
back her head, and leaning forward over the key- 
board, while she pumped the pedals vigorously. 
In a twinkling the men caught the old refrain, and 
with The Girl's clear voice leading they sang boist- 
erously : 

"I been down on the gumbo line. 
A-sikinnin' mules when the weather's a-fine, 
A-shootin' craps when the sun don't shine, 
And a-now I'm a-ramblin' to that baby mine! — 
With the payday — for me ba-bay! 
With the payday of the gmnbo line! 

• •••••••• 

* 

**Chi to the Kerry Woman's out in Sac 
I rides the rods— ain't a-comin' back; 
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She stakes me to a dollar and I buys a stack. 
And I holds four aces on a lumberjack! — 
For his payday — ^for me ba-bay ! 
For the payday of that lumberjack ! 

'*A-hikin' through a camp on-a-the ole S. P., 
A gypo queen she-a-throwed a kiss at-a-me. 
Pay was a dollar and the board a-cost three, 
But I stuck until she beat it with the cook. 

Hop Lee! — 
And me payday — ^f or me ba-bay ! 
And me payday on the ole S. P. !" 

Thus on and on through innumerable verses until 
she who played became the heroine of the song. 
Then her eyes grew starry, and her face flushed 
with unmistakable pride. 

*'0h, the Jubilee Girl she's away out West, 
A-movin' dirt with a vim and a zest, 
A-shootin' big shots till a stiflE can't rest, 
And she's grabbin' off the money with the best 

o' best! 
On a payday — oh, ba-bay! 
On a payday in that Golden West! 

*'You mustn't-a-booze and you mustn't-a-fight, 

You mustn't-a-stay out a-late-at night; 

If you hit ole Ned, oh, a-hit um light. 

Or The Girl she's gonta ride you and she'll ride 

you right! — 
On a payday— oh, me ba-bay! 
On a payday. Jack, she '11 ride you right ! 
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"Oh, the Jubilee Girl she's the hobos' pride, 
A mother and a sister and a pal and a bride — 
Over the mountains see the gayeats ride, 
A-racin' with their shadows to the Tramp Queen's 

side! 
Oh, payday! — oh, ba-bay! 
Give me payday at the Tramp Queen's side!'* 

And so on to the sentimental ending, with the 
heroine of the song frenziedly hammering the keys, 
rocking from side to side^ and screaming at the top 
of her lungs : 

*'0h, when I'm a-ramblin a-down to rest. 

Just a-ramble me out into that ramblin' West, 

On a ramblin' train, on a ramblin' quest. 

To die like a rambler on the Tramp Queen's 

breast — 
On a payday — oh, ba-bay! 
On a payday lay me down to rest!" 

York had listened and watched spellbound. 
The Jubilee Girl, drunk with some strange wine of 
her own fermenting, was like a dynamo gone wild, 
and her magnetism was wonderful to behold, 

^^Heavens and earth !'' said a voice close at hand 
as the singing ended in a long, hoarse yell. "Did 
you ever see the like of that girl? I'd give her a 
thousand dollars a month just to live at Camp 
One I" 

It was Old Man Breed speaking to his wife. 

But at the end of the long day, when the base- 
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ball games, boxing bouts, music, and eqnestriaii 
heats were only things of the memory, and Camp 
Jubilee was quietly settling down again, York Far- 
rel found the Jubilee Oirl alone in the office tent. 
She was seated in her swivel chair, with her head 
laid on arms outstretched on her desk — sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

"I knew you'd cu-come,'' she quivered as he bent 
over and laid a hand tenderly on the tousled black 
hair. "Oh, Jack-o! I'm all worn out! But we 
fixed Doncella Dulce — ^I heard it was quiet as a 
church down there all day. But I'm tired — so 
tired! Oh, why should that i)Oor little shop girl 
have love and happiness tonight, if I must be denied 
them? Did you see the pride in her eyes when the 
ceremony was over? All that demonstration be- 
cause of the popularity of the man she loves! 
That's what she thought, and it's what I wanted 
her to think. But, oh, she isn't entitled to all the 
joy in life! York dear, I — I can't go on alone — 
now. I can't give up everything. I can't lay my 
head on a hundred breasts when I'm trembly and 
all worn out! I'll continue to du-do my best by 
them, but I must have one thing in life that other 
women have. Lift me up and kiss me, dear ! Then 
lead me out to my stiffs, and tell them you've won 
your bet. I surrender, dearest — I'm so tired! 
Don't wait for me to rest up and change my mind." 

With a triumphant strumming of harps in his 
soul, York lifted her and put his arm about her, 
and led her out to the square. 
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"Is she sick? Wot^s up, or-timer? Wot's got 
De GoUr' 

From here and there men hurried ; and then while 
they stood silent round about York told them. 

The Jubilee Girl looked up, tears on her cheeks, 
and piteous pleading in her eyes. 

"I had to, fellows," she pleaded in a thin little 
voice. "I fell for him. I love iim. But I'm 
yours for all my life— yours and his. I'll never 
give you up. The Jubilee Girl and Camp Jubilee 
can never end till the Jubilee Girl is a-ramblin' 
down to rest. 

"Come and kiss me — every one of you. I'm so 
happy !" 

There was absolute silence for a time. Then 
Demijohn stepped forward and cleared his throat. 

"So youse trun us down, Goil — ^hey?" he said 
throatily. "Youse ain't springing nuttin' new on 
dis gang. We was onto it dat youse had fell 
fer dis plug from de foist. It's all to de hueno. 
Ain't no one kickin'. It was bound to come, and 
de best in de land ain't half good enough fer 
youse. Wot ever dis Jack o' de Java is, he's a 
dam' good plug, and youse'd never do no better; 
and we're for um to de limit. I'll start 'er off. 
I'll kiss youse, Goil, and say hop to it!" 

He took another step, but was confronted by 
Lobbygow the cook. 

"G'wan wid yez, yez lousy gaycat, er I'll get me 
cleaver!" he growled. "Who're de likes o' youse, 
er any o' de rest o' youse plugs, to t'ink youse're 
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gonta kiss de Jubilee Ooil? Did a stiffs er any 
udder man, ever kiss 'er since her dress come be- 
low her knees? Nix on dat stuff! Hit de hay, 
de bunch o' youse!" 

"Lobbygow/^ said Demijohn with gravity, 
"youse're right, oP-timer/ Jack o^ de Java's de 
only stiff's got any business kissin' de likes o' De 
Qoil. An' I'm tellin' de worl' he'll hop to it if 
he's onto umself — ^hey? But, Qoil, give us yer 
mitt, ol'-timer. Youse, too. Jack — de bot'. o' youse. 
I'm tellin' de cockeyed worl' she was one large 
day !" 

Silently, one by one, they shook hands with York 
and the Jubilee Girl and passed on toward the 
bunk-tents. And when they were alone the Jubi- 
lee Girl leaned into York's arms and lifted her lips. 

" *One large day !' " she repeated softly "My big- 
gest day in a life that has been all big days ! Kiss 
me good night, old-timer, Jack o' the Java, King 
o' the Tramps — ^my Jack-o! And, oh, boy, you'll 
find that the love of the Jubilee Girl is like coals 
of fire!" 

A long tremulous kiss, and then they parted. 
Somewhej^ through the dusk a turtledove was fiut- 
ing her epic of golden summers and hearts that 
beat for love. Then the moon ! Over the hills and 
plains she rides and washes in silvery light the 
ghost-white tents of sleeping Camp Jubilee — ^an 
institution destined to perdure, 
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